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PREFACE 


ONVINCED that lives and ideals which unite 
in the making of history are of greater impor- 
tance to the progress of a people than a compila- 

tion of uninteresting records and dates, I have written 
Down One Hundred Years in an attempt to preserve 
a taste of these more significant elements in the his- 
tory of Decatur county. 

Always Westward, entirely fictitious, has grown out 
of countless happy days and nights spent listening 
to thrilling tales of early settlers, out of a growing 
admiration for their high idealism, and out of a strong 
desire to reclaim from the past a little of the courage, 
self-sacrifice, and glory which marked their taming 
of a wilderness to build a nation. 

Their spirit hovers over America today, tremulous 
as the haze of Indian Summer, uncertain as a lantern 
in the wind. Will America, in her nightmare of pet- 
tiness and greed, forget them? 

Leon, Iowa, July 4, 1938 L. Date AHERN 
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Mr. L. Dale Ahern, 
Leon, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Ahern: 

I am glad to respond to the invitation contained in 
your letter of April eleventh to extend greeting to 
Decatur county in connection with its preparing and 
publishing some legends and true stories pertaining to 
early history in Iowa. 

It is unfortunate that more effort has not been made 
along this line in the past fifty years. Had this been 
done we might have preserved for all times valuable 
early history experience direct from the mouths of 
those who experienced it. Unfortunately, most of those 
who lived these experiences are now gone and this great 
history of actual building of the great State of Iowa 
is more or less lost forever. 

It is fine of this group in Leon to attempt to reclaim, 
through Down One Hundred Years, as much as is pos- 
sible from the past, and should I be able in any way to 
assist I shall appreciate being called upon. 

Yours very truly, 
CLYDE HERRING, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. L. Dale Ahern, 
Leon, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Ahern: 

One of the most deep-seated and commendable of all 
human characteristics is the desire to preserve a record 
of achievements wrought by preceding generations. 

This centennial year provides the opportunity to 
honor our Iowa pioneers for the sound heritage they 
have given us. In a harassed and distraught world, 
Iowa remains a haven of security and prosperity, whose 
citizens work together with harmony and good will. 

The centennial should also strengthen our determi- 
nation to conserve for future use this state’s abundant 
resources. It is definitely an educational program, em- 
phasizing the wise use of lands and minerals, and urg- 
ing their adequate protection for generations yet to 
come. 

By gathering together, in permanent form, these 
legends and stories of the early years, Decatur county 
has made a distinct contribution to Iowa’s one hun- 
dredth birthday. 

Yours very truly, 
N. G. KRASCHEL, 
Governor of Iowa. 
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PRING dusk drifted in over the level land, omi- 
nously silent and pregnant with mystery. Mary 
McDaniels, sitting on the wide board which 

served as seat in the front end of the prairie schooner, 
felt an aching in her bones. The joséle, jostle, j-0-s-t-l-e 
of the awkward wagon cut into her flesh, set her to 
scringing. Mary pushed the wide, blue bonnet back 
off her brow, letting the sweet-scented prairie breeze 
play through the wavy strands of her golden hair. 
And Mary fell to mulling. 

Jist three weeks now since she'd had her baby. 
Reckon she wasn’t none too strong yit, but she could 
feel her strength a-comin back a little every day. 
Reckon she’d never forgit that night, the night they 
camped in the timber jist outside of the little village 
of Burlington. She could see the yellow lights in the 
valley yit, a-winkin at her from the cabin windows 
like men a-flirtin. Reckon that was a long week they 
lingered there with her a-restin up. She was that 
anxious to be a-gittin on to their new home . . . 
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Tom was a clever one to think of callin their little 
boy after the little village where he was borned. 
Burlington. It was a good name, she reckoned—kinda 
high-soundin, too. | 

Tom trudged ahead of the oxen, waded through 
buffalo grass and bunches of bluestem as high as his 
head. At intervals he passed entirely from Mary’s 
sight in the tall prairie grass, but she kept her eyes 
on the trail ahead until he bobbed up again. Tom 
was carrying his shotgun with which he had been 
supplying quail. 

Mary’s ears throbbed with the low grumbling of 
the heavy wagon, the monotonous creak, creak, of the 
wheels, the hushed swish, swish, swish of the grass 
as the tall resilient stems brushed the bottom of the 
wagon-box, then sprang back to their height around 
the legs of Spot, the black-and-white milk cow Pa 
ing up the rear. 

In the wagon Mary and Tom had packed all Hee 
belongings. A cherrywood cupboard, one Tom had 
made for her shortly after they were married, held 
all their silver, dishes, linen, and clothing. Her wed- 
ding dress and Tom’s wedding suit were among the 
clothes in the cupboard. Other things crowded to- 
gether in the wagon were: a bag of salt, a small keg 
of whiskey for medicine, the axe and a few other 
tools, a wide strip of rawhide, a bag of wool, two 
splint-bottom chairs, a rifle hanging in leather thongs 
across the front opening over Mary’s head, the walnut 
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clock protected from jolting in a feather tick, and 
a heavy plow tied across the back of the wagon. And 
Mary had her Bible in a safe place. There, also, were 
little cloth bags filled with seeds: cucumber, corn, 
bean, squash, pumpkin, and others. And Tom and 
Mary had a supply of powder and shot. 

Every day they advanced farther into the silent land, 
and the endless sweep of wild virgin prairie was get- 
ting its grip on them. Flax, Sweet Williams, and 
Golden Coreopsis mingled with Asters, Moccasin 
Flowers, and Indian Pink, coloring the earth with 
lovely shades of purple, yellow, and red. As the sun 
sank to the horizon, the western sky caught fire; and 
Tom and Mary moved on, breathless with awe for 
the wonder of it, feeling that surely they were trav- 
eling into a land of promise. 

Mary became light-hearted; it filled her with a 
new strength to mull over the prospects of the future. 
She an her man’d make a home fer themselves to be 
proud of out here in this wild land. An a home was 
what she was a-wantin more than anything else in 
the world. Reckon she an Tom was a-leavin a good 
home back in Ohio where they’d been a-livin with 
her pa and ma. An she reckoned she an her man’d 
make as fine a home as any back East. 

A home was the most-to-be-desired thing in the 
world. A house to shelter you from the rain an the 
cold an the wolves an all the evil of the world, an a 
piece of ground to call yer own where you could 
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raise yer own squash an potatoes an corn an all yer 
own livin. Reckon folks that couldn’t git a home 
of their own an make their own livin wouldn’t last 
long out here. It took folks that'd scrimp an connive 
to git ahead. An she reckoned she an Tom’d do that — 
very thing. Reckon if the time’d ever come when 
they couldn’t do that, she’d want the good Lord to call 
them away to their Heavenly Home. 

Slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y, the oxen swayed westward with 
their heavy cargo. One was a large raw-boned, red- 
and-white spotted ox; the other, a chunky black. Their 
pace did not vary even the slightest—it was a steady 
pull for them across the trackless plains. At a little 
distance one felt that the weary beasts were being im- 
pelled over the billowing sea of grass by the large 
white sail of the schooner. 

Mary kept her eyes on Tom; and, secretly, she was 
proud of him. A strappin fellow, Tom was. An his 
heart was as full of excitement an adventure as a boy’s. 
She reckoned maybe she’d never git him stopped now 
he’d got the smell of the West in his nostrils. Reckon 
Tom was like a hound on a fox trail, and he’d never 
let up till he’d run his legs off. “The settlers ‘ll come 
in fast,” he kept saying, “An we'll go in fur enough 
that we'll have a chance to watch the country grow.” 

Mary was thrilled with that thought, too, so they 
kept moving on into the West—Mary with her eyes 
on the broad shoulders of her man ahead in the grass, 
and Tom with his eyes on the western horizon. Slowly 
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but steadily they advanced, the weary miles growing 
behind them, their heads teeming with dreams of a 
new home on the unexplored sweep of the prairie, and 
their hearts filling with secret ambitions and longings. 

They were in a region where the landscape began 
to dip and rise in gentle valleys and pleasant knolls. 
Clumps of timber fringed the valleys; and scattered 
trees stood out bold on the knolls, against the fading 
light like strange animals. A cool breeze swept through 
the grass, and whip-poor-wills started trilling sadly 
in the edge of the timber. 

Tom halted near a small clear stream which rippled 
good-naturedly through a grove of tall cottonwoods. 
The world was blazing with the bonfires of spring 
sunset. Mary could see Tom’s teeth flash white under 
his black mustache as he walked smilingly back to 
her. 

“Climb out, Gal,’ he called. “We'll camp here, I 
reckon. Looks like plenty of wood and water.” 

“Thank goodness, Tom. I don’t reckon I'd want 
to go much farther tonight.” 

“No, course you wouldn’t, Darlin. It’s been a long 
day.” 

While Tom busied himself unhitching the oxen 
and staking them out to their lariat pins, Mary car- 
ried water up from the creek and dry wood with 
which she started a fire. Night came suddenly on the 
prairie, and it always cheered Tom’s heart to see the 
camp-fire leap to sudden life near the wagon and drive 
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back the shadows for a while. As he milked old Spot, 
Mary started roasting quail over the little fire. 

They sat a few minutes after supper thinking of the 
great things they two would do together in this big 
free land. 

“There ain’t nothin we can’t do, once we git settled, 
Mary, an the good Lord willin.” 

“Sure,” she replied. “An He’s blessed our new home 
already, givin us a son.” 

“The West is bound to settle fast, the way land’s 
been taken up back along the river. I tell ya, Mary, 
we'll live to see cabins jist a-dottin this country. In 
no time a-tall cornfields’ ll be where them meadow 
flowers er bloomin.” 

“An more’s the pity, Tom. Already the whites are 
destroyin things the Lord ain’t meant to be molested 
by human hands.” 

“But think of it, Mary. We'll be settled right in the 
heart of the richest land in the world. We'll raise 
hogs an cattle. An we'll git us horses to drive to 
town. I tell ya Ioway’s goin to be the richest spot 
in the world.” 

“Maybe we can drive back to Ohio sometime, too.” 

“Yeah. And who knows? Maybe they’ll be a-comin 
out here to see us some day.” 

Their musings were interrupted by a long-drawn- 
out bark and howl. From out of the timber the 
sound arose and drifted on the night like a tormented 
spirit in another world. Mary shuddered a little, 
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thinking of her man and herself with a new baby, 

facing this strange world alone. And she snuggled 

her head down close to Tom, and he crushed her 
warm, gold hair against his breast. 

“The old fellow sounds lonely, don’t he, honey.” 
“Reckon they’s lots of them out here,” she said. 
“Ya know, Mary, I’m gittin so I kinda like to hear 

them wolves,” he lied. And she knew he was lying 

to drive away her fears, and she loved him for it. 

As the coals died down, they made ready for bed. 
Tom saw about the oxen to make sure they were 
secure to their lariat pins; then he returned to the 
wagon and went over his rifle as he did each night 
before retiring. Mary crawled into the big ark-like 
conveyance-home and fed Burlington. She felt a 
pleasant security, lying back in the schooner, nursing 
her baby and watching Tom like a big shadow against 
the dim white light of the stars as he made sure of 
the priming of his gun. 

Again out of the cavernous tomb of the prairie 
night arose that mournful, death-prophecying wail of 
the coyote, the great lusty voice of the West. 
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AWN, grey and still... only the swish of the | 
grass under the wagon ... The swish, swish, 
swish of the grass. And the creaking of the 

flat, heavy wheels. The creak, creak, creak. Only the 
soft talk of the grass and the wagon, and the slow sway- 
ing rhythm of the plodding oxen, heading west. Tom, 
glancing back, was pleased with the powerful appear- 
ance of his schooner, its huge ark-like hulk looming 
against the blushing dawn. Mary waved playfully to 
him and she threw him a kiss from beneath her 
bonnet. She was giving Baby Burlington his break- 
fast. It seemed that about all the baby did was eat. 
Tom didn’t know exactly how many times his wife 
fed the child; but he knew she was never through, 
that it required both daytime and night to pacify 
their son’s appetite. 

This rolling country with its numerous valleys of 
timber and its trickling creeks was delightful to the 
eye. Tom was following a high ridge straight into 
the West, and as far as he could see on all sides were 
gentle knolls and timbered valleys. Along the creeks 
cottonwoods turned their glossy, fan-shaped leaves 
bellyside to the sun and shimmered like silver. Elms 
hovered over the higher ground like giant birds. 
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Quail scurried away under his feet; and, out of the 
tufts of tall bluestem, prairie chickens flew away in 
swarms. Grasshoppers clicked their bodies against the 
grass stems. 

Suddenly Tom spied aching that sent him walk- 
ing briskly ahead, made his heart leap. There was a 
trail swinging across his path from northeast to south- 
west, running narrow and straight. 

“An Indian trail, Mary, runnin into the South- 
west, straight as a string.” 

They turned into the Southwest, following the nar- 
row trail made by redmen whom the whites were grad- 
ually pushing westward out of their homeland. This 
was the hunting grounds of the Sauk and Fox, most of 
whom were camping farther west, although they 
still frequented this country in south-central Iowa. 

About the middle of the forenoon, coming out in 
an open glade between two small patches of white- 
oak timber, Tom scared up an elk, which tore into 
the underbrush, scattering green leaves with his wide 
horns as he ran. Later in the morning a doe and 
her fawn ventured out of a skirt of hazelbrush and 
streaked away across the prairie. Tom was carrying 
his gun, watching for quail to shoot for the noon 
meal. When he spied the doe, he raised his gun auto- 
matically; but before he could fire Mary had shouted 
at him not to shoot. 

“Reckon them two need each other,’ Tom heard 
her calling frantically from the wagon. He lowered 
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his gun, thinking that the coming of Baby Burlington 
had made Mary unusually tenderhearted. 

At noon they camped among some large white oaks 
which struck their roots down deep among the rocks 
on a high bluff. Below them stretched out a broad 
valley, several miles across. A sea of grass, copper- 
tinted in the bright sun waved in endless undulations, 
like water in a spring wind, across the floor of the 
valley. On the opposite side steep bluffs, similar to 
the one on which the wagon stopped, rose up, evenly 
covered with forest. Far to the South a river glided 
out of the skirts of woods and rippled like a huge 
snake across the lowland. 

“Mary, this looks like home.” Tom was standing 
straight and contemplative, viewing the pleasant pan- 
orama. “Somewhere on thet high ridge, a cabin’d 
have a clean view of the whole dern country.” He 
could imagine already the wagon trains filin across 
the prairie, streamin down this ridge an through the 
valley in plain sight of the cabin he would erect on 
the other side. It would be glorious to watch them 
comin, settlin this wild region, buildin other log 
cabins near his own. Then he’d have neighbors, and 
the good times they'd have! Gettin together in the 
summer evenins to talk and gettin together on winter 
nights to play checkers and drink wild crab apple 
cider. Those would be merry times fer him and his 
Mary. An Bur—the shortened form came to his lips 
unconsciously—Bur’d grow up to be a strappin young 
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fellow with plenty of muscle an solid bone fer splittin 
rails an grubbin. 

Mary smiled as though she had suddenly discovered 
something pleasant. “Bur,” she kept saying over under 
her breath, as if testing the sound of the shortened 
form. “Bur... Bur... Bur... I like it,” she laughed. 
“We'll call him Bur fer short.” And Tom laughed, 
too, at that and agreed that Bur was the thing to call 
their young son. 

After dinner Tom followed the Indian trail down 
the ridge, and Mary snapped the whip over the oxen; 
and those slow-swaying animals followed Tom, draw- 
ing the prairie schooner with its precious cargo down 
into the broad valley. Rabbits hopped out a little 
distance on either side of the trail and sat up erect, 
watching the strange intruders cut across their domain. 
Mary decided to have some fun with one that sat 
erect, watching inquisitively. “Watch, Tom,” she 
called. Then she drew a fine bead with Tom’s 
Kentucky squirrel rifle. She’d shoot under the little 
animal to see what he’d do, but she didn’t want to 
hit him. The gun barked into the quiet, the dirt flew 
up under the rabbit’s feet, and the little animal leaped 
high into the air. When he came down on his feet 
again, he just stood and continued staring. Being a 
good shot, Mary had not even grazed him. 

Tom came back through the tall grass, where the 
grasshoppers clicked ahead of him like hail, climbed 
upon the high seat with Mary and began a rapid 
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stream of talk. “Gad! Ya know, Mary, I can hardly 
wait to get settled. If they hain’t a fine spring of 
water on yander ridge, I miss my guess.” 

“But supposin they hain’t?” 

“Then we'll jist go on a little further till we find — 
one. But I hain’t never seen country I liked like this. 
Look at them lilies a bustin into full bloom yander 
on the meadow. Why it beats the White River valley 
all hollow.” 

“Do I git to plan the cabin, Tom?” 

“What did I promise you, Gal?” 

“You said I could arrange the cabin an you'd stake 
the claim.” 

“Reckon that’s fair enough, ain’t it?” 

“Sure.” And Mary fell to mulling over the plans 
she had for her new house. She didn’t care about 
having it fancy; but she did want a comfortable place, 
a big fireplace, and room to store her things. 

They both agreed that the ridge was a most likely 
place for a cabin. Tom looked back into the wagon 
where Bur lay swaddled in warm blankets. “Looks 
jist like his pa,” he said. 

“Not thet I can see. Now it seems to me, there’s 
a marked resemblance to my side.” Mary had a mis- 
chievous gleam in her eye. Plainly she was rapidly 
becoming her old self. “The Sullivans,” she con- 
tinued, “ever was a handsome lot.” Tom revelled in 
his wife’s good humor. Despite the hard journey she 
was almost herself again. Reckon when she was her- 
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self, she could do more work then some of the best 
men he’d ever seen. 

“At any rate,” he continued the argument, “he'll 
alwuz bear the McDaniels name, even if he ain’t got 
none of their looks.’ Tom pretended deep serious-. 
ness, but Mary threw her arms around him right in 
the midst of his stern debate and kissed him smartly 
on the cheek; and they were both laughing again. 

They came to a little ditch and Tom got out and 
walked ahead to examine it. It was shallow and the 
wagon jolted easily across) Tom walked on ahead 
after that. Wild verbena and geraniums speckled 
the trail with their bright blossoms. Sunflowers nodded 
large orange disks in the sun. 

“Whoa!” Tom suddenly called out to the oxen. 
“Jist look yander, Mary. Hain’t that the most beauti- 
ful sight you ever laid eyes on?” 

“Oh, yes, Tom. Ain’t it grand?” 

It was a wide path of wild roses, laden with deep- 
colored blooms, spreading out into the valley as far 
as they could see. 

“How'd one of them look in the front yard of the 
new home?” Tom asked excitedly. 

“Lovely,” she answered. So he took the spade from 
the wagon, dug up one of the brambles with a large 
chunk of sod clinging to the roots, and placed it in 
the wagon. 

“That'll be something fer us to remember the long 
voyage by. Reckon, if it grows, it'll always be about 
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the same age as the youngun,” Tom said. As they 
started on again, Mary fell to thinking about how 
boylike Tom still was, how excited he’d git over the 
littlest things. Tom sure got a lot of fun out of life. 
It gave her satisfaction jist to see how much joy 
Tom got out of the simplest things. There he was 
now a-walkin along so brisk, a-whistlin like a young 
sweetheart. The words of the song began to run 
over in her mind, and then she began humming the 
tune herself. 


Oh, give me a home 

On the rolling plain 

Where I’m as free to roam 

As the wind and rain . 

With an ax and gun and you by my side— 
Oh, I'll get along if you'll be my bride. 


This bottomland’d be a good place fer snakes, it 
seemed to Tom. But he always carried a club when 
he wasn’t carrying his gun, and he had a club now. 
He had killed several rattlers on the march west, and 
he always kept his eyes open for them. They were 
one of the worst menaces on the prairie. Nobody 
seemed to know much about dressing a rattlesnake 
wound. Hundreds of persons had died from the 
deadly poison and fever that set in after a rattler bit. 

Suddenly, as he swung along dreaming, Tom heard 
a dry hissing sound; and, almost in the same instant, 
felt a sharp sting on his leg just above his boot. 
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Springing aside he looked down upon a large glis- 
tening rattler, wriggling crazily in the grass where he 
had stepped on it. Hadn’t he been a foolish one to 
walk along so carelessly and git himself bit? In a 
flash a deep hatred and anger rose up within him. 
As never before in his life, Tom was overcome by 
desire to kill. Here was something that threatened 
him, an enemy that struck out from the very threshold 
of the new home. He’d smash the ugly head into 
the earth. With the heavy club the task was not hard 
to perform. The snake, however, had done its evil 
work; and Tom could feel a burning pain rising 
steadily in his leg. 

Mary came alongside driving the oxen, not aware 
that Tom was bitten, for she had only seen him 
thumping the ground with his club, had not seen 
the rattler strike. 

“Oh, Tom!” she sighed. “Oh, Tom!” It was all 
she could say. Her voice clove to her palate, and 
her heart rose in her throat as though it would strangle 
her. 

“Take my knife,” he breathed, “An slit the flesh 
criss-cross.” Mary did as he said, but it made her 
sick to have to cut into her man’s leg. Blood trickled 
out of the wound; and Mary, putting her firm round 
lips to it, sucked for dear life, trying to suck out the 
poison which had entered her husband’s body. Finally 
Mary took some whiskey from the keg, gave Tom a 
big swallow; then she bathed his wound in the hot, 
amber liquid. The whiskey was very soothing to the 
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wound, and Tom let her bathe it for some little time. 

“Somethin would hafta happen to slow us down 
jist when we’re about there,” Tom fumed. 

“Oh, Tom, don’t carry on, now. Don’t. The Lord 
won't like it if we don’t appreciate how good he’s 
been to us. Oh, I hope you git over it fast. Is it 
a-hurtin terrible?” 

“Naw,” he lied, “it ain’t a-hurtin scarcely a-tall. 
Jist at first was all.” 

“Fever is what I’m a-fearin. Fever. It alwuz fol- 
lows snakebite. Reckon that’s what it was took old 
Sam Barlow back home. Oh Tom! It does grieve 
me so!” 

“Now look here, Gal. Don’t start no sobbin around 
here jist over a little scratch on my leg. Reckon I’ve 
had lots worse hurts than this many’s the time. Here! 
Take that stuff an put it in the wagon. We'll mosey 
on. Reckon I’m a-wantin to make camp on the home- 
site a-fore sundown.” 

So they started on again, but it was plain to Mary 
that Tom was suffering sharp pain. It worried her 
dreadfully. Oh, she worried quietly, what if Tom 
grew worse? What if Tom got bad sick? What 
could she do to make him well? She must git busy 
an think up some remedy to make him git well. All 
plans for home-building had completely receded into 
the farthest corner of her mind as Mary marshaled 
all her energy and thought for the task at hand. 
And as they forged on into that silent land, a deep, 
consuming loneliness slowly engulfed her. 
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SNAKE bite jist when he was a-gittin to the 
end of the trail. Something like thet would 


have to come, jist to spile his first days in the 
new home. An the derned thing was gittin worse 
every step. He mighta known Mary and he'd been 
gittin along too well fer their luck to last much 
longer. Well, at least they'd soon be to a spot where he 
could lie down and rest fer a while. The first few days 
they could live in the wagon. Reckon they could stand 
thet a little longer. Hadn’t they come several hundred 
miles in the derned thing? Only he didn’t like the 
idea of bein laid up jist when he landed in the new 
home. There was lots to be done: logs to be cut fer 
the cabin, stakin out the claim, and later on he’d have 
to dig a well. 

Tom began to trudge more slowly as the swelling 
rose in his leg. Sharp pain burned into the bone, like 
liquid fire. His knee began to feel stiff, and beads 
of perspiration stood out on his face and brow. 
Strange he hadn’t seen thet derned snake before he 
stepped on it. From now on he'd be a derned sight 
more careful. He strained forward, now, with a grim 
determination. 
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The oxen slowly crept up on him. He could hear 
their hot gulping of the warm air more and more 
distinctly behind him. 

At last the creaking of the wagon and the heavy 
breathing of the oxen began to grow, suddenly, in- 
distinct. He observed that the trail became blurred. 
It seemed to him as if dusk were drifting in. Also 
he felt a slight dizziness. He stopped right in the 
trail and, stooping to pull up his trousers, stared at 
the swollen leg. It was swollen twice its normal size. 
Still he must forge on. He must reach the new home 
site. Nothing would prevent thet. Not’s long as he 
could stay on his feet. They'd get there all right, an 
then he could take his time an rest up, an they'd 
soon soak out the poison in whiskey. Mary’d make 
sassafras tea to give him strength. 

The oxen pulled up behind him and halted. Mary 
leaped out of the wagon and ran to him. “Oh, Tom!” 
she cried, “it’s gittin lots worse. Come. Climb in the 
wagon! I'll lead the way.” 

He slumped as if in a daze. “Tom! Come. Get 
in the wagon!” She took him by the arm and steadied 
him back to the wagon. Half lifting him, she man- 
aged to get him up to the driver’s seat. 

“Tl be all right, Gal. But I sure hate to have you 
breakin trail for me.” 

As Mary walked ahead, watching for holes, for 
boulders and quagmire, she kept glancing back. Tom 
jist seemed to slump on the seat like a drunk man, 
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lookin never to right nor to left, not lookin in any 
direction except down at the oxen. Always lookin 
down at the oxen, and jist starin down like his 
eyes were glued to the spot. Funy Tom/d act thet 
way. Reckon he was awful sick. Funny thet had 
to happen jist then—jist when they was a-gittin to 
the end of the long journey, to a place where they'd 
decided to halt an stake a claim. But Mary reckoned 
the Lord knowed best, an he’d help Tom recover in 
His own good time, an after all we common humans 
wasn't supposed to know everything. Not everything. 
Reckon they'd alwuz said they'd make a place fer 
themselves out here, an the Lord willin. An sure 
they would, too. She'd fix Tom up with whiskey 
and sassafras tea, an she'd do the chorin, an Tom 
he could jist lie in the wagon an rest fer a few days. 
Yes, thet’s what Tom could do. Thet would help him 
recover from the snake bite. 

For the hundredth time Mary glanced back toward 
the wagon. Good Lord! Tom wasn’t there. “Tom! 
Tom!” she shouted as she ran back to the wagon. 
Yelling “Whoa!” to the oxen, she scrambled up over 
theewheel. “Tom... .:.” 

He was stretched out in the bottom of the wagon, 
and there was little Bur lying at his feet. And little 
Bur was setting up a terrible howl. Reckon he was 
hungry agin. “I’m all right, Gal,’ Tom moaned 
haltingly. “Jist thought I’d lie down an rest a little. 
Reckon thet snake bite’s a-makin me sorter weak.” 
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Mary took a cloth and ran some water out of the 
water keg to dampen it and she laid the moist cloth 
on Tom’s brow. Reckon thet’d help keep away the 
fever. Hadn’t Ma told her thet a cool damp cloth 
had saved the younguns’ lives many’s the time? She 
wished Ma was here now. 

Mary didn’t go ahead after that but stayed in the 
driver’s seat, prodding the oxen. And Tom occasion- 
ally muttered a weak plea for her to push the beasts 
as fast as she could. 

“Make the top of the ridge, Mary. Make the top 
of the ridge a-fore you stop.” And that worried Mary. 
He was so anxious to make the top of the ridge, as 
if he’d never git there. Reckon he was that anxious 
to git to the place where they'd settle. She was that 
anxious herself. 

At last the oxen swayed up out of the valley and 
began a weary ascent up the ridge, swaying monoton- 
ously and gulping large bellyfuls of hot prairie air. 
The ground rose gradually; and Mary had to watch 
carefully, had to maneuver the heavy wagon among 
the low-hanging oaks. Once she had to swerve the 
oxen sharply to one side into a little glade to avoid 
a collision of the large canvas top with a menacing 
oak limb which hung low in front. From there on 
she had to watch more closely and didn’t get an oppor- 
tunity to look back at Tom. 

Bur kept wailing as if he were starved. But she'd 
make the top of the ridge before she stopped. 
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Still heading west the oxen drew the schooner up 
on the crest of the ridge. Sweeping down gradually 
to the west, the ridge declined into another broad 
valley; and there not far to the west wound the silver 
snake-like body of the river. Suddenly a rippling, 
bell-like din rang in Mary’s ear, bringing her to a 
sharp halt. Tom had prophesied right! There just a 
few paces over the ridge to her left sparkled the cool, 
clear water of a spring. Here was home. She shouted 
a loud “Whoa!” and whirled back into the wagon to 
see how Tom was coming. “We're here, Tom. At 
last we've got here. An you was right. They’s a fine 
spring gushin outa the ridge, right yander.” 

“That’s good ... good. How’s it look to ya, Gal?” 

“Oh, Tom, it’s grand ... jist grand... . Come, see!” 
She held his head up so he could look out over the 
valley of billowing grass; and as they looked westward 
over the naked expanse of wild meadowland, which 
was their land of dreams, the red pulsating orb of the 
warm spring sun reeled like a huge ball of fire into 
the bosom of the earth; and the sky and the far 
reaches of the silent West kindled brightly, like pine 
faggots touched with flame. “Grand,” he breathed. 
“Grand ... river... and valley .. . beautiful.” 

- They watched speechlessly. They were on a neck 
of gently-rising bluff, which tapered off into the main 
valley southward. East and west and south it was 
surrounded by the wide-reaching valley. Westward 
the tall grass rippled like molten copper, and the 
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heavens turned from orange to pink and deep red. 
Tom was the first to break the quiet. “Grand,” he 
repeated. “The river and valley.” - 

“Grand River Valley,” Mary exclaimed breathlessly 
“That’s what we'll call it.’ So the river and valley 
were named as Mary and John, awesome and speech- 
less, first looked upon those wild hunting grounds in 
the changing colors of a spring sunset. 

Mary laid Tom back in the wagon, placed his head 
on a soft roll of blankets. “Now you go to sleep, Tom. 
I'll be a-doin the chores.” And she fed Baby Bur the 
first thing; and he went to sleep in her arms, his lips 
still working as if he were eating in his dreams. 

The oxen were obviously glad to be unhitched, and 
it did Mary good to see them draw into their bodies 
with a low sucking sound the cool water that flowed 
in a gulley out of the breast of the ridge. She staked 
them out to their lariat pins, and she observed that the 
grass was extremely thick and rich. Later the seeds 
would form on it and it would be particularly fatten- 
ing and nourishing. The cow should give an abund- 
ance of milk. 

She milked Spot before unhitching her from the 
tail gate behind the wagon. Then Mary staked her, 
too, in the luxuriant wild meadow; and the impatient 
animal licked up huge mouthfuls of the sweet feed. 

Tom called to Mary just as she was climbing back 
into the wagon. “Help me git out of here, Gal. The 
heat’s stiflin.” As she helped him scramble awk- 
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wardly out onto the ground, Mary felt the huge drops 
of sweat on his face and forehead. It was the fever! 
She placed blankets under him on the ground in the 
thick grass on the south side of the wagon. He went 
to sleep before she got back from the wagon with 
the blankets. That was disappointing to Mary. If 
he’d only stay awake a little while so she could talk 
to him. Maybe he could tell her what to do. An 
maybe she could relieve his sufferin. 

The night wore on very slowly; and Mary sat by 
the prone figure of her husband, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow and wetting his lips with damp 
cloths. She tried to awaken him enough to pour some 
tea down him, but he just gulped a little of it in his 
sleep without waking. Time came when all the water 
was used from the water keg and Mary had to go to 
the spring to get more. Twice during the night she 
carried large pails of water from the spring. Those 
were dreadful moments when she had to be gone 
from him and wouldn’t know how she would find 
him when she returned. fORn+ar 

All night long he kept breathing heavily, and it 
seemed to her that at times he almost stopped entirely. 
As much as she applied the cool cloths to his hot 
brow, the perspiration kept gathering in enormous 
beads. It was dreadful. Dreadful. And night was 
so long. In the timber horned owls set up a funeral 
dirge, and long after midnight that same eery cry 
which had startled her the night before resounded 
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into the darkness of the night like the voice of a 
hell-plagued soul. Mary smothered her face on Tom’s 
tormented chest and tried to drown out the weird 
sound by holding her hands over her ears. 

Once toward morning Tom didn’t seem to breath 
for so long that Mary grabbed him by the shoulder 
and shook him slightly; but then he started again, 
gasping irregularly and painfully loud. 

With a deep loneliness upon her, Mary went to the 
wagon and got Baby Bur and placed him near her in 
his blankets under the trees. He didn’t even wake 
up as she carried him out of his conveyance-home and 
birthplace to the dimly lighted spot under the stars. 

Mary felt an unspeakable relief when the east paled 
and slowly grew light. The night had been unbe- 
lievably long, like a nightmare from which one could 
not arouse himself. Now perhaps Tom would open 
his eyes and say somethin to her. Surely he would 
wake out of his restless sleep now and say somethin 
to her. After them long hours of not a-talkin an her 
not a-knowin. 

At last he tried to raise his head and Mary propped 
it up on her lap. It seemed for the longest while as 
if he were going to speak; but he didn’t open his eyes; 
and the heavy irregular breathing continued. That 
was what hurt Mary most. It just seemed to cut right 
into her. That loud gasping breathing. Then sud- 
denly he opened his eyes and tried to say something. 
But the words seemed to clog in his throat. He kept 








n started to say Beaut-ful 

1c eee ere _ big . 

Berens land of s,s peace . 

. . .” His head flopped limply to one side in 
. His eyes.... Mary held her breath and the 

he trible realization swept over her. Tom was dead. 
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ESOLATE, Mary again smothered her face on > 
D her husband’s quiet chest; but she did not cry. 
Her grief was harsh, and dry, choking her so 
that she could not utter a sound. It was as if her heart 
were torn loose, as if her body were filled with fire, 
a suffering for which she had no tongue or voice. All 
was deathly quiet, not even the owls stirred. Only 
the wind rising in the grass in the early morning 
sobbed softly across the high breasts of the earth. 
Only the wind in the grass . . . sobbed softly. 
Finally she arose and moved in a daze to the wagon. 
Returning to him, she brought soap and towels. She 
washed his face and hands with exacting care. With 
a little comb she combed his hair, wetting it so that 
it would lie down, and parting it with infinite pre- 
cision. That done, again she went to the wagon and 
this time returned with his wedding shirt which had 
been packed in the cherrywood cupboard. Tom must 
look pretty his last hours on earth. She would not 
have her man a-goin into his grave and him not 
a-lookin his best. Her Tom should have on his best 
and thet wasn’t none too good fer him. It was a task 
to get the shirt on his prone body. A dead person 
weighs very heavily. But Mary worked at it slowly 
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as if she wanted it to take her a long, long time. 
After all, these tasks were the last ones she could ever 
perform for Tom. Never again could she prepare his 
food fer him and wash his cloes and make his bed. 
Tom was takin his last sleep an she wished she could 
join him. Wonder if she would before she was 
through with it? Wonder if she would join her 
man in his last, long sleep? 

After she had his shirt neatly in place, Mary took 
his pocketknife from his trousers and cut a ringlet 
of hair from her head and kissed it and placed it 
under his shirt over his heart. Part of her would 
always be with him. Now there would be no sepa- 
ratin them, ever. Part of her very self would always 
be right in the grave with her Tom; an fer all time 
to come, in the now an the hereafter, Tom an she’d 
be together. 

She placed the knife in the pocket of her own dress, 
for she would need it, she thought, worse than he. 
With a blanket from the wagon, the purple-bordered 
one that he liked so well, Mary wrapped Tom as 
carefully as if his dead body had been a baby. She 
would need that blanket, come winter and her a-livin 
out here on the prairie, an not many covers left in 
the wagon; but Tom needed it worse. Tom’d need a 
blanket pretty bad and him a-lyin out in the bosom 
of the high bluff under wind an rain and sleet an 
snow. Reckon he'd need it a heap sight worse than 
she would. 

It took Mary most of the day to dig a grave under 
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a clump of spruce near the spot where Tom died. 
She had to care for Bur in the meantime; and, occa- 
sionally, she paused from her digging and climbed out 
of the grave and strolled over to her dead husband’s 
body. Sitting by him, caressing his hands, which she ~ 
crossed carefully over his chest, she talked to him as 
if he were still alive. “We'll do big things in the land 
of peace and plenty,” she kept repeating after him. 
“Wetwo...wetwo... well dobig things... 
in the land of peace . . . in the land of peace.” 

She brought little Bur close so he could have a final 
glimpse of his father. Some folks didn’t think babies 
could see, like kittens couldn’t see fer several weeks; 
but she knew Bur could see. He even smiled when 
you talked to him, an he seemed to know what you 
was a-sayin to him. He could see all right an he’d 
want to have a last look at his pa. So she held him 
close down over Tom’s body and the baby started 
crying and Mary’s eyes filled with tears. She laid 
Bur down and went about her task. 

Before she lowered Tom with the wagon rope, Mary 
knelt over him and prayed softly. “Lord, he’s been 
a good man t’ me. An it hurts me right smart thet 
you should take him from me. But I reckon the 
Lord’s ways is good ways; an not to be understood by 
us common humans. But, Lord, treat him kindly .. . 
like he always treated me, and have mercy on his soul 
an on little Bur an me out here in this strange land. 
Thanks, Lord. . . . Amen.” 

As she lowered Tom’s body with the rope looped 
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around him in two places, he caught on one of the 
loops and his body slid a little to one side. It looked 
as if he were trying to pull Mary into his last resting 
place with him! God, how she would like to go into 
the grave with Tom. How she would like to. She’d 
lie down with him now an never complain. Poor 
little Bur left without no pa, an she left alone without 
no man. They without no pa an husband to settle a 
home fer them in the new country. 

And she fell to thinking about her little Bur. Now 
she'd have to make a home fer her fatherless boy. She, 
by herself. Could she go on an do it alone? Could 
she go on without Tom? 

The hardest thing for Mary was filling in the dirt. 
How could she shet off the light from her man fer 
the rest of his days? How could she shet him up 
where she could never look upon him again as long 
as she lived. Leaning hesitantly over the open grave, 
with the spade full of dirt—standing, hesitant, in the 
late afternoon sun, Mary hung her head on her chest 
like an old woman. At last, she slowly scraped the 
dirt in upon him. 

On top of the fresh, black mound, Mary dug a little 
hollow with her hands. From the wagon she brought 
the wild rose bush Tom had dug for her to plant in 
their new home. With tender care she set its roots in 
the little hollow on top of the grave and soaked them 
with water from the spring. Strange, she thought, 
that Tom had dug his own grave flowers! 
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HE ridge was a spirit world of shadows in the © 


late afternoon sun. Long, gnome-like shadows 

slanted out from the lone prairie schooner near 
the clump of tall spruce, from the trees which huddled 
together in the copper sunlight like ancient monks 
getting their heads together for silent whispers about 
the living and the dead. Mary, herself, was only a 
shadow on that high shoulder of earth, a shadow with 
the others as she moved gravely away from the fresh 
black mound. 

It was a dream, a bad dream from which she couldn’t 
arouse herself. She'd had dreams like that before. 
Once she had dreamed that Tom was in a terrible 
fight with another man, an she thought Tom was 
gittin the worst of it, an the other man never let up. 
In dreams like that you jist couldn’t seem to wake up. 
An that was the way it was now. She was a-dreamin. 
Pretty soon she’d wake up an Tom’d take her in his 
arms an then she’d know that everything was all right. 
Then she'd know. 

She found herself saying his name over and over, 
softly, so softly it was less than a whisper. “T-om . . 
T-om.” Her throat kept forming the word although 
her lips scarcely moved. And from a huge elm tree, 
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nearby, a turtle dove mimicked her very thoughts in 
his sad throat. 

Suddenly, Mary ran to the wagon, looked wildly 
into it, ran around it frantically looking in all direc- 
tions. Oh! Where was he? Why didn’t Tom show 
up? She screamed his name over and over, startling 
the quiet. The full significance of her loneliness en- 
gulfed her. She crumpled into the bluestem beside 
the wagon and quivered the tall grass with her grieving. 

Again the West became a world of mystery and 
awe as the setting sun kindled his spring bonfires along 
the horizon. Mary moved, head down, to the wagon 
and climbed in and fed Baby Bur. The baby lay on 
her arm nursing, and she held him very close to her. 
They would have to stick by each other, now—she 
an little Bur. They would become as inseparable as 
life and sorrow. Here was little Bur not a-knowin 
what life an death an sorrow an love an things like 
that meant. But here he was a-eatin an a-growin like 
he was set on growin up an findin out all about it. 
An sure he would, little Bur, he’d come to know love 
an happiness an sorrow jist like she had, jist like all 
the folks who had ever lived before him had. An jist 
like all the folks who ever come after him would. 
It kinda seemed mean to bring a youngun into a world 
so full of sufferin. 

Mary slept the sleep of exhaustion that night. Only 
once did she awaken and grope about her blindly in 
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the dark wagon-home for Tom. And then it was a 
long time before she could go to sleep again. 

In the long days that followed, Mary dragged her- 
self about, doing things that circumstances forced her 
to do, assuming responsibilities that were necessary for 
a lone woman with her infant child in a strange new 
land. With a cradle she began cutting the grass on 
the ridge. As she cut it she let it pile in little wind- 
rows on the stubble to dry. And snakes! She had 
never seen so many snakes in all her life. It seemed 
she didn’t git anything else done fer killin snakes. 
They needn’t think they’d git away from her, though. 
She’d kill everyone she seen. And she’d make sure 
they was killed an the life plum snuffed out of them 
before she left them. It was queer, though, how long 
they'd keep a-wigglin like they’d crawl away’s soon’s 
she left them. After she had worked steadily with 
the grass for several days, she took Tom’s axe and 
started to work clearing the ridge. Most of that time 
she lived on Spot’s milk and the wild fruit she found 
in abundance around the place. She'd have to go 
sparingly with the sugar and meal. It would have to 
last until she could raise a crop. An it might be a long 
time before she could git more sugar. 

Strawberries grew in big luxuriant beds all over the 
ridge, and they were just beginning to ripen. Mary 
feasted in the days that followed on the sweet red 
berries. Walking about over the ridge, she crushed 
them under her boots. They were that thick. Crushed 
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and mixed with rich cream, which she kept in a cool 
jar beneath the spring; the strawberries were delight- 
ful and refreshing. 

Mary located wild plumbs, wild cherries, black- 
berries, and dewberries—all of which she enjoyed as 
_ they ripened early in the hot spring sun. Later she 
kept some wild fruit drying in the sun for winter use. 

One night she crept up on a tree where some wild 
turkeys were roosting, where they had been coming 
night after night. With a quick movement of her 
strong hand she grabbed the legs of a gobbler. The 
next day she roasted him slowly over a heaping bed 
of coals and hot rocks, and for many days she enjoyed 
the sweet tender meat. 

As she chopped down the trees, Mary fell imme- 
diately to trimming them, to cutting off the branches 
and piling the brush. She was careful to pile all the 
fine branches in neat piles. When the brush dried 
she'd burn it. She made a pile of long slender branches 
and a pile of straight forked limbs. She would need 
these when she started work on her house. She 
wouldn’t have time to build a cabin. She'd have to 
be content with a grass-and-pole hut which she could 
throw together hurriedly, but she’d build it as nice as 
she could. There were fine hickory trees and hard 
black oak. There were red elm and spruce. The latter 
ones were not common in this country, but some fine 
ones grew on the ridge. The thicker branches and 
the main trunks of the trees she piled together to be 
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chopped later into short lengths for fireplace wood. 
The sticky resinous wood of the hickory and spruce 
would make a hot fast fire for cooking. The harder, 
drier wood of the red elm and black oak would make 
good heat through the long winter months. 

Mary worked long days at her wood-cutting. She’d 
have to hurry the work along so she could git about 
the other tasks of settling her claim. 

For many days she was busy clearing a small space 
on the ridge for her home. She kept in mind as she 
worked that there must be room for garden, for a 
cave, and a small enclosure or corral for her cattle. 
The work grew upon her, and as the days passed she 
became absorbed in it. It was not long before she had 
forgotten much of her loneliness and was making 
plans for the future. There were times, however, when 
a great sadness came over her, when she thought of 
the mother and father whom she had left in Ohio 
and whom she might never see again. Especially at 
night, after the work of the day had ceased to occupy 
her mind, did her loneliness become unbearable. It 
was during those hours that she thought more of Aim. 
Then it was that she had time to mull things over, to 
dream; and those were the hours that she hated most. 
Little Bur, however, came to take more of her time. 
He was growing like a weed, and it seemed that he 
wanted to eat all the time. When he wasn’t eating 
he was sleeping, though, so Mary was glad to have 
him want to eat a lot. He gave her more company. 
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She began to grow so absorbed in her plans, in her 
work to build a house and make a home, that she 
became lighthearted again. In the evenings she would 
talk to little Bur; and, one night, she sang to him. 
He lay in her arms staring up at her as if he wondered 
where the sounds were coming from and what they 
meant. After that she often sang to him, and some- 
times he would look so puzzled and bug his eyes so 
large that Mary would laugh at him. 

One day after she had cleared away a large area of 
the ridge, she hitched the spotted, raw-boned ox to 
the plow and plowed up a patch for garden. Her 
garden could be growing while she worked on the 
house; and, although she was weary living in such 
cramped quarters, she had stood it a long time. She 
reckoned she could stand it a while longer. She’d 
need a big garden—she’d have to raise enough to store 
fer winter. It was a task holding the plow in the 
ground. It didn’t want to keep its nose down under 
the tough bluestem roots. And Mary found the plow- 
ing was about the hardest job she had tackled. The 
big, raw-boned ox was a strong fellow, but he had all 
he could do to drag the heavy plow through the virgin 
sod. 

The furrows turned over smooth and shiny, black 
and moist in the warm spring sun. It wouldn’t need 
any smoothin, the ground wouldn’t. So she started 
putting her seed in as soon as the plowing was done. 
She’d raise a bumper crop, she would, if the rains’d 
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come, an the good Lord willin. Thank goodness she’d 
brought plenty of seed, she an Tom had. There was 
turnip, squash, cucumber, corn, cabbage, lettuce, toma- 
toes, bean, onion, and pumpkin seed. She'd raise a 
plenty fer winter, an she’d have to dig a cave, she — 
reckoned, to store it. 

The garden planted, Mary returned to her work of 
getting things together for house-building. Nearly 
always during the days when she was clearing away 
brush, there were half-grown rabbits playing about the 
little clearing; and several times she got her rifle from 
the wagon and shot one; then she would have sweet 
rabbit meat to eat. It gave her strength for her work. 
Wild, brown mushrooms grew in abundance along the 
river, and these she gathered whenever she felt hungry 
for them. Usually she cooked her meat on a spit over a 
bed of coals which she kept smouldering among large 
smooth nigger heads. But when she had mushrooms 
she needed grease in which to fry them, so she saved tur- 
key fat for that; and sometimes she placed a little pan 
under a roasting fowl, to catch the melted juice and 
grease which sizzled out. Later when she had a little 
more time, she churned butter. That made the mush- 
rooms taste better. 

The cattle helped Mary clear away some of the grass. 
She kept moving them about among the trees, staked 
to their lariat pins, where their eating would do her 
the most good. Everywhere the grass grew in abund- 
ance, so she didn’t have to worry about having enough 
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for the ever-hungry beasts. When she had her house 
erected, there would be plenty of time to cut more of 
the wild hay and stack it for winter feed. 

One day Mary decided she had cleared away enough 
ground. Below the spring where the water, washing 
for ages, had cut a deep gulley into the ridge, she 
found an abundance of smooth round rocks which she 
began carrying to the top of the ridge near the clump 
of spruce. This was where she would build her house. 
The rocks she would use for the fireplace, the heart 
of a pioneer home. Fine-textured clay lined the banks 
of the gulley, sticky red clay and pliable blue clay. 
These she would blend into the right consistency to 
hold the rocks in her fireplace chimney. When the 
clay was dried by wind and sun and baked by fire it 
would become hard, it would withstand the autumn 
gales and prairie blizzards. 

Mary knew the old, old pleasure that comes through 
taming a wild corner of the earth, through breaking 
a virgin piece of soil, or through planting and grow- 
ing a heap of food to store against the days of hunger. 
All these pleasures Mary knew. But there was a plea- 
sure, even greater, the pleasure and satisfaction which 
came in building a home. Men and women who built 
agin the demons of earth and sky, who built a little 
temple fer life, fer love an worship, knew a great joy 
an satisfaction. A home was a shelter from all that 
was harsh an bad, a haven fer all that was beautiful 
an good. And Mary was, now, a home-builder. 
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Carefully she placed the rocks and smoothed the 
clay. At first her progress was slow. Later, however, 
with an acquired skill and growing anxiousness, she 
hastily fashioned the low broad fireplace and chimney. 
She had to stand on a little pile of logs to enable her 
to place the last few layers of rocks. Then, when she 
had finished laying the topmost rocks, Mary stepped 
back and admired her handiwork. For several days 
she kept a warm fire drawing up the chimney, drying 
the clay. She couldn’t wait to do a little cooking in 
the new fireplace. She had been careful to secure the 
big iron crane in the rocks, and Mary built a little 
mantle for her walnut clock. Cookin would be much 
nicer with the fireplace—much nicer than an open 
fire a-ssmokin an a-blowin out under the open sky. 

The weather turned rainy, threatening to ruin her 
masonry; but Mary kept firing away fiercely; and 
the clay, sizzling and steaming under the sudden 
showers, gradually baked hard and set firmly about 
the smooth niggerheads. 

So the fireplace and chimney were completed. The 
crude structure stood like a mystic symbol of this 
pioneer woman’s strength and courage, of her deter- 
mination to erect a home against the wild sweep of 
prairie winds and rains. 

Mary seemed to gather renewed vigor and vision 
from the completion of her first hard tasks. Now she 
started in diligently on the house itself, and as the 
days passed the crude hut took shape. First she dug 
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holes for corner and center poles, the poles with the 
forks in their tops. After she had these firmly set in 
the ground, she laid cross-pieces from fork to fork 
to make a frame to hold the long roof-poles. These 
she slanted back abruptly to the ground on the north 
and stuck them in the ground. They formed the roof 
and the north side of her hut. The fireplace-and- 
chimney was situated in the middle of the south side, 
which became a high straight wall formed from 
slender poles like the roof poles. These, too, Mary 
stuck securely in the earth. She arranged the wall 
poles close together, so that they formed a close-knit, 
slatted frame. She left an opening for a door near 
the west end. Outside the south wall, she constructed 
another wall exactly like the first except that the 
latter was built entirely of poles and concealed most 
of the rock chimney. Between the two south walls 
she stuffed the grass which had been drying in piles 
about the clearing. Then she built double walls at 
the east and west ends, stuffing them, also, with the 
heavy grass. The house was nearly completed. Mary 
could scarcely wait to move in. But she decided to 
go on keeping house in the wagon until the hut was 
entirely finished. 

The next work to be done was the gathering of 
enough of the tall, tough-bladed rip-gut grass, which 
sprang in abundance in a slough below the ridge, to 
cover the roof of the little prairie home. It was in 
connection with this work that Mary encountered a 







Did she dare leave him in ee gan vhile she we 
away fer several hours a-cuttin an a-stackin the slough 
grass? S'pose some Indians came along? © Or s' pose | 
some varmint climbed into little Bur’s nest while she 
was away; It was plain to Mary she’d have to take 2 
him along. So a whole day she spent shaping from | 
a little axe-hewn slab of hickory and birch bark a 
crude cradle closely resembling those in which a squaw 
carried her papoose. Slung in the little cradle which 
Mary held on her back by means of a piece of raw- 
hide looped about her shoulders, little Bur accompanied 
his mother on the grass-cutting expedition into the 
valley. 

Mary took the long rope she had used to let Tom 
down into his grave; and, tying it about each rick of 
grass, she dragged the little piles up to the new home, 
one at a time, with the spotted, rawboned ox. This long, 
rough grass she draped evenly over the slanting roof of 
the hut, letting some hang out over the edges. It made a 
fine roof, one that would shed the heaviest rains. It 
was the kind of grass farmers used to top their stacks 
of timothy and clover, and Mary had learned from 
them that it was the best thing you could get to shed 
water. Now her home was almost finished. 

Two things remained to be done. A floor of sweet- 
scented evergreen needles must be strewn smoothly 
over the earth to make a floor, and the door must be 
made. From sturdy straight hickory boughs, Mary 





T WAS delightful to lie on her blanket back in 
the shadows of the low-slanting roof, to lie there 
snug and dry while the spring showers pelted the 

earth outside. To lie on a bright afternoon and watch 
the sunlight move slowly, s-/-o-w-l-y, in a golden patch 
on the carpet of brown needles inside the open slat- 
door. In storms and fair weather, she had a security 
that was invulnerable. And the louder the wind blew 
and the harder the rain fell, the keener Mary felt her 
security. She began to welcome the loud, reverberat- 
ing thunder, the mad gusts of prairie wind, and the 
sudden cloudbursts. Inside her self-made pole-and- 
grass hut, it was all the same. Come what would, she 
was protected by that which her own hands had built. 
That gave her a keen, primitive delight. 

The little room was a strange mixture of light and 
shadow. What light filtered into it came through the 
one opening, the door. The fireplace, with its glow- 
ing logs or blazing hickory chunks, added to the 
natural light and, likewise, to the mystery of the little 
room of shadows. On a rough-hewn slab into which 
Mary had driven pegs to make a stool, stood the shiny 
brass water bucket. When sunlight streamed through 
the open door or coals on the hearth glowed through 
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the night, the brass vessel kindled with a rich, mellow 
flame all its own. 

Over the fire hung the heavy iron teakettle, sus- 
pended from the arm-like iron crane Mary had fastened 
securely into the rocks and clay when she constructed 
the chimney. Before the fireplace on a hearth of 
smooth flat rocks, huddled the kettles, large and small, 
for boiling, baking, frying, and roasting. The splint- 
bottom chairs stood, one at either end of the long 
room. Baby Bur lay in his blankets on Tom’s feather 
pillow in the northeast corner of the room, in the spot 
farthest from the door where he would be out of all 
drafts. Mary’s feather tick lay near Bur’s bed but 
more toward the center of the back wall. Over her 
bed, suspended from leather loops fastened to the roof 
poles, hung the shotgun and rifle. With her bed situ- 
ated toward the end farther from the door she had 
the drop on any intruder who might enter. In the 
northwest corner in front of the door, in a spot that 
received most light, stood the spinning wheel. Here 
Mary could busy herself through the long winter 
months, spinning yarn from the bag of wool Tom 
and she had brought from Ohio. Dishes and what 
few clothes and other items she had were arranged 
neatly about the room. Later she would make a cup- 
board and chests and other things she needed. 

Little time could be spent on these things now, how- 
ever, for ground must be broken in the valley; and 
corn for meal and ox feed had to be planted. Spring 
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had advanced rapidly into summer, and she would 
have to hurry to get her corn planted in time for it to 
mature before the killing frosts of autumn set in. 

Again Mary was wrestling with the plow, struggling 
to keep the blunt nose down beneath the matted roots 
of the grass. Early each morning she led one of the 
oxen down into the valley westward near the river and 
started her plowing. Little Bur rode on her back in 
the bark cradle, and at regular intervals she would 
have to stop her work to feed him. Sometimes she 
would sit upon the heavy wooden beam of the plow 
while she nursed him. When the hot midday sun 
beat down, she would unhitch the ox and go to a 
shady spot along the river to eat her lunch, to feed 
little Bur, and to water the ox and let him graze. 

One day a peculiar droning hummed in her ears. 
Looking up overhead into an elm tree, Mary saw a 
large knot hole brown with bees. A constant line kept 
going and coming in and out of the hollow tree. The 
bees were storing the tree full of honey. 

She took as little time for her lunch as she could, 
keeping at the plowing with a constant fervor. She 
must raise considerable corn fer her needs. The cattle’d 
have to eat a little grain through the winter, especially 
Spot, an she’d have to have meal fer bread an biscuits 
an gravy. Reckon she'd store things up fer winter 
so’s she’d live comfortable an safe through the cold 
months. That was a hard time of year when you 
couldn’t go far from home, when snow drifted right 
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smart about a house an winds belched down a chimney. 
When wolves ventured round close to a settlement to 
git somethin to eat. Sometimes she leaned the cradle 
against a tree nearby, but she became used to having 
the little load on her back and didn’t mind it much. 
Around one of the plow handles she looped a thong 
which was attached to the club she always carried 
with her to kill snakes. 

One day, as afternoon slowly wore into evening, 
Mary was toiling away at plowing, intent upon fin- 
ishing enough so that she could start planting the 
following day when she detected a hissing in the grass 
on her left. Springing as though she had received an 
electric shock, she leaped far out onto the plowed 
ground to her right, jarring little Bur so much that 
he screamed with fright. She turned back just in 
time to see a shiny, lythe rattler fling its writhing body 
up out of the grass and strike the plow beam. For 
a moment she was frozen with fear and hatred; then 
in a flash she was seized with an overwhelming lust 
to kill. Cautiously she approached the slimy serpent 
which began wriggling out upon the plowed ground. 
With a carefully aimed blow she crushed the ugly 
head. And then, her fury only slightly appeased, she 
poured a rapid series of crushing blows upon the sleek 
convulsing body. Snakes were her worst enemy. 

A thin crimson rim burned out of the eastern plains, 
kindling morning bonfies on the meadows and wood- 
lands. Mary stepped lightly down the little trail her 
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feet had worn along the garden into the valley. Her 
garden things had profited much by the endless alter- 
nating chain of rain and sun. She felt increasing 
satisfaction with the sprouts of rich green, shooting 
rapidly upward. How the warm rains and growing 
sun made garden crops thrive. She'd be havin green- 
onion gravy one of these days. That'd taste mighty 
good with corn dodgers. Reckon she’d make herself 
some corn dodgers now. She'd saved the meal a long 
time. Her mouth was a-waterin fer some hot bread 
an gravy. Wait till she harvested a crop in the fall an 
then she’d have a-plenty of sich things. 

On her back little Bur slept soundly after his early 
morning meal. In one hand Marry carried the in- 
evitable club, but today it would serve a different pur- 
pose—she would punch small holes with it to drop 
her seeds in. In her other hand was a little bag full of 
shelled corn and pumpkin seeds and big vining corn 
beans. Her grandpap had learned from the Indians 
how to raise three crops in one, an her pa had copied 
after his pa an she would copy after her pa. Come a 
good year with plenty of rain an warm sun an the 
Lord willin, she’d raise a bumper crop. She’d have 
corn an beans an punkin to spare. There wasn’t any 
need to go hungry when you had yer health an good 
seasons an plenty of seed and the good Lord was willin. 
She couldn’t fer the life of her see why some folks’ld 
ruther lie around doin nothin, an have nothin to 
store up agin the uncertainty of the future. Spectin 
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the Lord to take care of them was what they was 
a-doin, spectin him to shove things their way an them 
not a-havin to go half way. Reckon that wasn’t her 
way a-doin. Reckon she enjoyed workin with her 
hands, a-doin things to be proud of. Reckon as long’s 
the good Lord was willin she’d git out an dig her way 
an not ask no help from anybuddy. Leastways, not’s 
long as she had her health an eyesight an could git, 
around. 

Grease-winged blackbirds kept hovering over her 
tracks close behind her, expecting her to uncover 
worms for their greedy craws. Not the slightest breeze 
stirred over the black ground, and the sun grew hotter 
and hotter. Out in the middle of the plowed field, a 
buzzard swooped down and settled near the dead 
rattler, which was cooking in the sun. And peering 
high into the sky, Mary spied three other buzzards 
soaring endlessly about in the heaven above the spot. 
Reckon buzzards could smell dead things a long ways 
off. They alwuz found them in a hurry. Mary had 
her pockets full of the seeds; and, as she stepped 
rhythmically along punching her stick into the soft 
loam, she dropped corn, beans, and pumpkin into each 
hole, kicked dirt over them with the toe of her shoe; 
and then went on to plant another hill. 

One morning when she was hurrying along trying 
to finish her planting, showers kept chasing her into 
the timber along the river for shelter. Mary took it 
good-naturedly. She would race laughingly under the 
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heavy boughs of the oaks and elms. It seemed the 
clouds was a-playin a game with her, the way they 
kept a-devilin the life outa her. She was as good as 
they was though, an she’d show them they couldn't 
soak her. But they did soak her; and when she fin- 
ished her planting in the middle of the morning, she 
had to go to the house and change her clothes. But 
she didn’t mind that, she was so happy to have all her 
plowing and planting done. Reckon now she'd get 
some things done round the house. She'd rest up a 
bit now, too, an go around a-watchin her garden 
things grow. She’d have to keep the garden hoed 
now, but there wasn’t many weeds. Course a person 
had to keep the ground stirred up if you wanted 
things to grow. 

And in the days that followed Mary was happy as 
a lark, for she had entrenched herself with her own 
hands against the whimsies of the wild new country 
in which she was living; and it gave her much pleasure 
to mull over the success of her efforts. 


i 


ARY soon found, however, that the busier she 
was the happier she was. When she was idle 
and dreaming she fell to mulling over the 

yesterdays, the days when Tom and she had run around 
together in Ohio, the days they had lived together 
after their marriage, and the days they had spent to- 
gether on the long journey out here. 

It was not difficult to keep busy. There was much 
hoeing to be done in the garden. After her fine stand 
of corn and beans and pumpkins came up and dotted 
the bottomland near the river, she was out in it from 
dawn to dusk hoeing to keep the ground loose around 
it, so it could grow and yield a good crop. 

When she wasn’t working in the fields, she did the 
many things that were necessary to keep her home in 
shape. Clothes had to be washed often in the summer- 
time. She would carry her arms full of dirty clothes 
to the spring where she would wash them in a bucket 
and hang them on hickory boughs to dry. 

One day she decided it would be good to have the 
spring rocked up so she could always go to it and dip 
up a bucketful of water whenever she needed it 
without waiting for it to run down and fill her bucket. 
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So she made a large basin of rocks and clay to catch 
the constant flow of cool, clear spring water. She had 
to dig a little trough in the earth so the water would 
run off around her while she worked. When the basin 
was finished, she let it dry in the sun and wind for 
a few days; then one afternoon Mary turned the little 
stream into the basin. In about two hours the basin 
was full and the water running out over the edge. 
After that she could dip a pail of water whenever 
she wanted it. 

Weeds did not bother her much. The virgin soil 
had not yet become infested with them. One morn- 
ing after she had put her garden and cornfield in good 
shape, Mary took her spade and started a job near the 
east end of the hut that took many days to finish. 
With the spade she dug and dug, hollowing a tunnel 
into the earth. She enjoyed the digging after she had 
dug deep enough to get out of the sun. The sun was 
very hot now and Mary wore little clothing. Little 
Bur had to be permitted to kick about without a 
blanket over him, and the cattle stood lazily chewing 
their cuds and switching at the flies that swarmed over 
their backs. 

But under the ground, in the deep tunnel she was 
hollowing into the earth, the sun did not penetrate, 
the dirt was moist; and Mary felt cool and fresh as 
she worked. After she had a long narrow tunnel 
shaped, she began the slow task of lining it with 
rocks; and she worked steadily at that for many days— 
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then off and on the rest of the summer. She would 
have a place to store her vegetables. 

The cave was only one of the things she had to con- 
struct. To secure herself through the long winter 
months that followed only too closely upon the heels 
of summer, she must shelter and protect everything 
upon which her life depended. The milk cow, the 
oxen, fire-wood, her crop—all these must be protected 
and sheltered through the bitter winter that would 
sweep over the prairie. 

She worked deliberately, a little desperately, as sum- 
mer wore on. On the west end of her house she built 
another hut, about the same size as the first, for the 
cattle. She joined it to her own dwelling and even 
made a door that swung between them, so that she 
could enter the barn without going outside. Another 
door she constructed in the center of the south wall 
of the cattle shed. Around the shed, running from 
the corner adjoining the house out in a circle south 
and back to the west end of the shed, Mary built a rail 
fence, a stake-and-rider fence, a corral for the cattle. 
At the southwest corner of the shed and where the 
fence joined her hut, she piled the rails so that they 
could be moved easily to make gates. 

One day, shortly after noon, Mary finished her 
building. It was late in the summer. Her garden 
things had matured. She had been living on them all 
summer, on them and the wild game and berries that 
grew in abundance in the timber and on the prairie. 
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Her corn stood higher than her head, the powdery 
tassels beckoning like unearthly hands, the ears hang- 
ing down long and firm. Thrifty beans vined up the 
stalks; and pumpkins, turning yellow bellies toward 
the sun, lay thick among the corn rows. She stood 
near the clump of spruce trees, near the mound where 
the wild roses straggled out into the grass. And her 
heart was filled to overflowing with thankfulness for 
the many blessings that were hers. 

She stood for a long while mulling over all that 
had been and all that lay in store for her. The yester- 
days came back to haunt her, and she thought of the 
tomorrows. Time was only a shifting of the wind. 
She couldn’t understand the meaning of yesterday and 
tomorrow. Sometimes she felt there was only today. 
The past was full of death and sadness, and the future 
was full of death and sadness. There was a kind of 
mustiness, an unearthliness about the past and the 
future. She often shuddered when she thought about 
it. But there were times when the past became very 
real for her. And it was very real for her now as she 
knelt beside the rose-strewn mound. “Tom, you an 
the good Lord have been kind to me. You've helped 
me make a home fer me an little Bur. An I’m grate- 
ful. Oh, Tom. I do miss you. . . miss you more 
than anything. Sometimes I feel like I jist can’t go 
on no more, but then I git to thinkin I can hear you 
a-sayin, ‘We two, we'll be a-doin big things. And 
then I jist have to git up and go ahead like nothin 
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had happened. But, Tom, it has happened. Oh, Tom 

_.” Mary fell to weeping on her husband’s grave. 
It seemed that sorrow and happiness were close kin. 
She was both happy and sad. It pleased her to have 
made such progress in subduing the earth to her needs, 
and it grieved her to think that Tom could not be 
with her to enjoy these blessings. 


ONE thing Mary had been hungering for through 
the hot summer days as she tended her crop and went 
about building a home. She had saved the sack of 
sugar as if it had been gold, as if each little lump had 
been a nugget of pure gold. Now she could wait no 
longer. She wouldn’t touch the sugar. Oh, no. Sugar 
was too, zoo precious. What'd she do if she et the 
sugar and didn’t have no place to git no more. But 
the bee tree. Reckon it was about time to cut the bee 
tree. It made her feel a little like a criminal to think 
of robbin the bees of their winter supplies. Reckon 
she’d leave them some to live on. But she had to think 
of herself a-livin out here in this big land without no 
sweetness fer her victuals. Reckon she’d have to have 
some sweet fer to keep life in her, an to keep life in 
her meant to keep life in little Bur. 

Mary knew nothing about bees, knew nothing about 
their wild ways, except that they made the sweetest 
morsels this side of Heaven, filled their wild homes 
with it. She knew, also, that they had a deadly sting; 
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but her hungering for something sweet was getting 
the best of her. She was overpowered with desire for 
something sweet. So she hied herself with her water 
bucket and a big kettle and her axe, early one morn- 
ing in late summer to the bee tree, the hollow elm 
she had spied near the river, where the bees had been 
shooting in and out like bullets all summer. 

The tree stood just on the edge of the timber near 
her cornfield. The bees crawled about the hole like 
dark brown drops of honey themselves. In and out, 
in and out they flew with their loads of wild honey. 
Mary approached the tree with awe and apprehension. 
She was not onto the bees’ ways. She knew, however, 
that bees do not like smoke, so she gathered a lot of 
dry branches and broke them up in a little pile; then 
Mary chopped a few chunks of green hickory and 
elm to burn and hold a fire. This she kindled before 
she started chopping. The bees were wild with con- 
- fusion when the tree began to sway on its shattered 
trunk. Several times they buzzed near her, but she 
chopped rapidly with a keen determination. The 
fiber of the tree was like steel, but her axe sent large 
chips spraying over the grass. At last the old elm 
quivered awkwardly, trembled slightly to one side, 
and crashed heavily to the earth. The bees swarmed 
out crazily, and Mary ran to the smoking fire. She 
stood in the smoke for a long time waiting for the 
bees to calm down; then she placed a little pile of 
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smouldering faggots near the section of the tree which 
contained the coveted cache. 

So far she had not received a single stinging, but 
the bees were setting up a loud roar inside and outside 
the hollow trunk. Mary flung her axe in steady arcs, 
and the blade bit deeply into the bark and wood over 
the cache. Now she could not get away from the 
swords of her enemies. They thrust her hands and 
legs several times, making her wince with pain; but 
‘she kept on with a determination that was not to be 
shaken. That sweet golden honey spread on corn 
dodgers would melt in her mouth. She could smell 
it already, could smell the faint, sweet odor of the 
wild honey in the tree before the large, curved sec- 
tion of tree flew off exposing large sections of pale 
golden honey, sprinkled thickly with infuriated bees. 

Mary rushed to her containers. Holding a smoking 
faggot in one hand, she used a stick to pry loose the 
rich combs. A good many bees found their mark 
while she was thus engaged. Her hands were swollen; 
they grew numb; but she forgot all about them in 
her mad desire to fill her containers with the satisfy- 
ing sweetness the bees had stored away. With her bare 
hands she lifted out the sticky stuff and packed her 
containers full, piled them high with it; then started 
away hurriedly toward the hut. There was as much 
honey in the tree as she had taken, but the bees were 
angered beyond foregiveness. They followed her, 
droning about her head. They stung her in every 
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vulnerable spot. Mary felt as if she were burning 
alive. She grew dizzy. The containers were dragging 
her down, but she forged on. If she could only reach 
the house, she’d put cold clay on her wounds, she’d 
lie down and rest all day. Most of the bees returned 
to their damaged home; but, even yet—she was almost 
to the corral—a few murder-drunk insects trailed after 
her, droning their menace in her ears at every step. 
She reached the corral, stepped through the open gate. 
Suddenly she could hear no more droning. They had 
left her. She stopped for breath, set down her prized 
cache, and looked back. Something shot into her left 
eye like a bullet, sending fire into her very brain. 
Mary screamed with pain and fear, clutched wildly 
at her eye. Her head reeled in darkness, and she sank 
to the ground, a world of black nothingness engulf- 
ing her. 
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\ N Y HEN Mary staggered to her feet, she ob- 
served, with a shock, that the sun was wheel- 
ing down near the western horizon. She had 
been lying there all afternoon! How about Bur? A 
chill of dread swept over her. She ran her hand over 
her face, felt the huge puffs of flesh around her mouth 
and about her left eye and cheek. Her hands and legs 
no longer hurt although they were swollen very tight. 
Her left eye kept shooting sharp hot pains into her 
brain. It felt as if a needle were being thrust in and 
out, 72 and out. She marvelled that her right eye was 
open, that she could still see. That pleased her enough 
to compensate for much of her suffering. 

The two containers of honey lay where she had 
set them. As she bent over to pick them up, she felt 
a sudden, sickening nausea strike her stomach. Would 
she ever be able to eat the sweet stuff, she wondered. 
How the heavy containers dragged at her as she carried 
them into the house. As quickly as she could—it 
seemed her body was stiff as a log—she moved over 
to Bur’s tiny bed. There he lay, sound asleep. And 
she had worried for fear he would be tossing with 
hunger. The little fellow liked to sleep better than 
anything else in the world. 
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Mary dragged herself to the spring and dashed cold 
water in her face for several minutes. That roused 
her; but the moment she stopped, the hurting grew 
more intense. She scooped up some wet clay with her 
spade-like hands, filled a small vessel with cold spring 
water and went to the house. 

Mary soaked the clay with water and made a cool 
smooth batter which she spread over her face and 
hands and legs. It felt so cool and refreshing that she 
worked at it until she had used up all the water; then 
she dropped onto the featherbed and fell asleep. 


WHEN she awakened Mary found herself in com- 
plete darkness. Again a feeling of dread swept over 
her. She climbed to her feet and went to the door. Per- 
haps it was night. She’d look out the door an she could 
tell. If it was night she’d see the moon or the stars. She 
wasn’t blind. She knowed she wasn’t blind. It wasn’t 
that. It was the darkness of night. Yes, that was it. 
It was the darkness of night. In the door, groping 
about helplessly, Mary could not see a thing. Pain 
had gone from her body; but it had left her weak, 
very weak. And she couldn’t see a thing—even though 
she could feel the hot sunshine flooding the world with 
its beauty and strength! The sunshine bathed her face 
pleasantly, warming the blood in her veins, and send- 
ing a comfortable sensation pulsing through her. But 
she couldn’t see. Then suddenly it seemed to dawn 
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upon her, the mystery of this strange darkness; and 
she raised her hand to her face. Her heart throbbed 
with joy. She wasn’t blind. She wouldn’t have to go 
around in a world of darkness all her days. The Lord 
be praised. A lucky woman she was. It was only the 
swellin. Both her eyes were swollen entirely shut! 
The warm sunshine felt so good, Mary lay down in 


_ the soft evergreen needles near the door, lay with her 


face up to the sun; and the warming glory of it filled 
her with a strange kind of delight. Catbirds were 
mewing in the branches of the trees near her house, 
and their music had never sounded so sweet to her. 
How many different birds the catbird could imitate 
she never knew. But Mary could hear them out there 
now, singing like wrens, scolding like jays, warbling 
like the brown thrush, and whistling like the Bob 
White. Far toward the river she could hear the rau- 
cous cawing of crows where she had watched them 
building their nests through the summer. And then, 
as she lay there, her body drinking deeply of the heal- 
ing properties of the sun, Mary noticed that the whole 
world seemed to be in an uproar of song. Birds with 
loud, harsh voices, birds with sweet amorous throats, 
and birds with sharp, shrill notes. Not a-bein able to 
see made her notice more the pretty sounds of the 
prairie, made her appreciate the beauty of the land. 
Maybe the Lord was jist a teachin her somethin, a-tryin 
to show her how much she had to be thankful fer. 
Reckon the Lord wouldn’t let her fall to disrespectin 
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the beauty of His world. Reckon He hadn’t put all 
these things here jist fer the fun of it. The Lord wanted 
folks to appreciate His world, the songs of His birds 
and the music of the silent, singin sun. 

The Lord punished folks right smart fer not tryin 
to see somethin in the world except things to eat an 
wear an sich. Wasn’t it Our Lord said, “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! For it 1s easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” Reckon people ought to tune their 
ears to the beauty of the world an not alwuz be 
a-scrapin to see how much food an land an cattle they 
could git. Reckon they was riches far more satisfyin 
than wealth. 

Lying there in the sun, Mary felt the glow of life 
coursing back into her, felt the warm sun trickling 
through her veins; and the pain had left her; and the 
swelling was going down. Pretty soon she’d be a-seein 
again. An she'd appreciate havin her sight back, she 
would. An she felt humble to the Lord. The Lord 
had said, “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
She’d not go a-squawkin about her lot no more, she 
wouldn’t. Cause she was goin to live to make a good 
home for herself an baby. The good Lord had spared 
her fer that, an she was a-goin to do good. She'd do 
her part, now the Lord had done His; an she’d make 
Him right proud of her. That was all she was a-wantin 
now. Jist to make a home, a home fer little Bur. 
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She'd secure herself an little Bur agin the whimsies of 
the earth, of the rains an wind an snow. An they’d 
live peaceful an happy in their home, an neighbors’d 
come as Tom’d prophecied. There might be some 
shiftless ones, some no-count settler, but there’d be some 
thrifty ones, too. People, like her, a-wantin to make a 
home more’n anything else in the world. A home 
where love an peace an kindness an all the goodness 
in the world could abide. 

Mary groped about the room only to feed Bur. The 
rest of the time she lay in the life-giving sun. And 
lying there, soaking up strength and comfort, she fell 
asleep dreaming of the joys that would yet be hers. 


MANY hours later she awakened. The world was 
again in darkness, but it was a soft, living darkness. 
There was no pain in it, no burning and dread. She 
arose in the door and looked out over her domain, 
dimly flooded in moonlight from a slender sword- 
blade of moon. The moon was striking sharply down- 
ward toward the western prairie, and far out in the 
night a lone coyote sent forth his blood-curdling call. 
Again over the wild hills and meadows, he was sound- 
ing his claim of rulership. Mary shuddered quietly as 
she heard it again, rising in sharp staccato barks and 
long-drawn-out wailing—the Voice of the West. 
And the whole thing—the bright blade of moon 
cleaving the sky, and the lone cry in the still night— 
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filled her with a strange awe. And she was thrilled 
with a new kind of satisfaction, an overwhelming sat- 
isfaction—she wasn’t blind. She could see. But she 
had knowed she wouldn't be blind. It was only the 
swellin. That’s what was a-checkin off her vision yes- 
terday when she stood in the broad daylight an couldn’t 
see a thing. And Mary, leaning like a shadow in her 
humble doorway, listened with awesome ears to the 
chirruping of crickets and to the songs of the countless 
night-time choristers. Her heart was full of thanks- 
giving. She felt like the woman who was a sinner and 
who sat at the feet of the Lord when he said, “Where- 
fore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven; for she loved much.” 

Then suddenly, Mary noticed a spot rise in her vis- 
ion against the moon—a little floating spot, a spot of 
mist. And with that she noticed, also, a soreness in 
her left eye. At once she thought of the bee that had 
followed her like a murderous demon, bent on her 
destruction, and of how the bee had stung her in her 
left eye. She placed her hand to her right eye, shutting 
off its scope of the moon; and with that movement 
Mary discovered that the spot of mist grew before her, 
shutting off the moon and engulfing her in a world of 
shadow and mist. Bitterly she dropped her hand from 
her face, letting the moonlight flood her soul again; 
and she realized from that moment she must go 
through life, finding her way with the sight of only 
one eye! 


9 


NE morning when Mary went out into the cor- 
ral to do her chores in the early light before 
sunrise, she felt a sharp chill in the air. All the 

world was quiet with a strange, awesome silence like 
the muteness of a crowd at a funeral. Mary observed 
that the trees drooped, as if hanging their heads in sor- 
row; and above the earth the sky was clear as glass. 
Under her feet the grass was a carpet of white. It 
had frosted! 

Now she would have to hurry an gether her crop. 
The beans’d ripen up and the dry pods’d bust an scat- 
ter the fine big white beans an the speckled beans an 
the shiny brown beans on the ground. She'd gether 
them beans in the first thing. Later she’d gether the 
squash an pumpkins, the ripe cucumbers an green 
tomatoes, the cabbage an corn, an she'd dig her pota- 
toes. Everything she’d store in the new cave. She'd 
live good her first winter in the new land. 


SLOWLY the world changed from the greens and 
tans of summer to the reds and browns of autumn. The 
willows along the river faded to brilliant creamy yel- 
low, and the elm trees were transformed into mounds 
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of glittering gold on the hillsides. Along the ridges in 
the mellow autumn sun, the oak trees glowed a rich 
mulberry; and the maples flashed bright red. Mary 
loved to watch the poison ivy wind its red flags of dan- 
ger high up into the golden leaves of the elms. It was 
a delightful contrast. Wedges of wild geese and ducks 
flew southward, cutting straight lines down the clear 
autumn sky; and the river sprang alive with them. 
Down over the ridge there was a constant racket of ripe 
nuts rattling to the ground; and the red squirrels scam- 
pered wildly about, laying in their winter’s supplies. 
Mary hulled many a pail of inky walnuts, of large white 
hickory nuts, and of lustrous brown hazel nuts. These, 
also, she stored in the cave, although she left the wal- 
nuts out in the sun spread on the ground until they 
dried. 

And as Mary gathered in her harvest in its richness 
and abundance, she thought of the verse in the Scrip- 
ture which read, “J cried unto the Lord with my votce, 
and he heard me out of his holy hill.” 


ONE day she sat just outside her door, comfortable 
out of the boisterous autumn wind and cozy in the lazy 
sun while, inside over the hearth, a prairie chicken 
roasted and browned, sending forth a tantalizing, 
meaty odor. Mary heard, suddenly, a growling inside 
the corral; and, looking up quickly, spied two large, 
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brown prairie-wolves approaching cautiously, snifing 
hungrily of the pleasant meat-odor in the air. 

Mary slipped stealthily into the hut, seized her rifle, 
attended the priming, then stole quietly to the door. 
The wolves were still in the corral, one of them ad- 
vancing nearer the door. She leveled her gun at him 
and fired just as he came within a few feet of the hut. 
He crumpled to the ground, a bloody hole in his skull; 
and his companion fled with fright out of the corral 
and into the valley. 

Mary used Tom’s pocketknife to skin the large, dog- 
like animal. The pelt she stretched upon a hand-whit- 
tled slab and hung it out under the cool shade of a 
spruce tree near the door to dry. The fur would make 
her a warm winter cap and mittens. 

As the season approached winter, Mary started going 
out on hunting trips for other wild fur-bearing animals. 
She would make clothes for herself and little Bur to 
keep them warm when they had to work out-of-doors 
during the cold winter months. And there would be 
times when they would want to go outside to stretch 
their legs, to hike across the snow, to get a change after 
being denned up in the hut for weeks. So she hunted 
with a zest for skunks, minks and raccoons; and it was 
not long before the south side of the grass hut was 
nearly covered with drying pelts. 

On her hunting trips Mary carried little Bur in his 
cradle, which he was beginning to fill more completely. 
One morning as they were getting ready to start out 
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to hunt, Mary—lifting him up to bundle him in the 
bark cradle—tickled him so that he laughed and re- 
vealed a white speck of tooth cutting through his lower 
gum. Mary was overjoyed. She laid him down on his ~ 
back, pried his lips apart with her fingers and looked 
at the tooth with motherly admiration. Bur was gittin 
to be a husky. He’d have to have corn-meal mush now, 
an it wouldn’t be long until she’d have to give him the 
mashed pulp of baked potatoes and punkin. 

That morning Mary and Bur, cooing as he rode 
along on his mother’s back, trailed out across Grand 
River Valley, crossed the river and ventured far into 
the timber. On expeditions of this kind, Mary had 
always kept her one good eye watchful for wild tur- 
keys, prairie chickens, and quail, which she would 
carry home in a little canvas bag slung under her arm; 
then she would eat what she wanted and salt the rest 
down for winter. She was storing a lot of these things 
in her cave and hut for winter. Goodness knowed 
what she’d want with so much, but she reckoned it 
was better to store up a-plenty like the squirrels than 
to go hungry unti] another season which would be 
many months away. An she reckoned she’d make a 
good home fer herself an her youngun. But this morn- 
ing Mary was not watching for fowl; she was hunting 
for something bigger. Something harder to get close 
enough to shoot. She was after deer. 

She wanted venison to dry for use during the fol- 
lowing spring and summer. And she wanted a deer 
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skin to make a warm blanket for little Bur. She’d 
buried one of her blankets with Tom, an she reckoned 

she’d need another blanket or two if a bad winter set 
in on the prairie. An, anyway, little Bur must have 
somethin nice an pretty. She hadn’t had a chance to 
do anything nice fer him since he’d been borned. It 
was time his ma did something nice fer her youngun. 

So she trailed cautiously into the brush in the hills 
southwest of Grand river, and it seemed to her that the 
wilderness teemed with wild life, with turkeys, chicken, 
quail, and squirrels—everything but deer. 

Then suddenly, about the middle of the afternoon, 
when she was returning homeward, Mary heard a 
rustling in the dry leaves not far ahead of her. Some- 
thing, apparently, was scratching or digging in the 
hazelbrush. Carefully she stole around on higher 
ground where she could look down upon the spot. 
When she reached a place from which she could see 
into the underbrush, her heart leaped with joy and ex- 
citement. There was a herd of deer, pawing away the 
leaves to get the tender green grass underneath. The 
wind was blowing from the northeast, right in her 
face. So they had not scented her. But suddenly a 
large buck raised his head in the middle of the herd, 
searched wild-eyed about him, and snorted loudly. In 
that instant Mary fired into the herd and dropped a 
fat doe. As though given a sudden electric shock, the 
buck and the rest of his family sprang high above the 
brush and came down running with great speed. On 
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the spot Mary brought forth a knife from her skirts, 
skinned the dead doe, quartered the warm carcass, and 
cached all the meat, except one quarter, in a bed of 
soft leaves under a little heap of branches and rocks. 
Later she would return to the spot and haul home one 
quarter at a time. 


SHORTLY after that, after soaking the venison in 
brine, she hung this in front of her dwelling over a 
little fire which she kept smouldering to dry the meat. 
Then Mary began laying in wood. She cut down all 
the dead trees she could find close to her home and 
dragged them with the oxen and piled them in a large 
pile near the hut, just outside the corral. She needed 
still more red elm and hickory and black oak to add to 
that which she had piled when she cleared the ridge 
for her home. So she made a large pile of logs; then 
she went to work chopping off lengths for the fireplace. 
Much of the hickory she split, so that it would burn 
faster for a quick, hot fire when she was in a hurry to 
cook something or when she wanted to pep up a slow 
fire on cold winter nights. 

Mary divided her time between chopping wood and 
carrying it into the hut. Carefully and neatly she 
corded it into every available inch of space in the east 
end of the slant-roof hut. She could afford to crowd 
herself a little to make sure of plenty of fuel for the 
winter. There’d come days, perhaps, when she’d be 
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plum snowed in. It’d take a while to dig her way outa 
that. An she reckoned she’d pile in every stick of wood 
she could crowd into the little room fer jist sich an 
emergency as that. 

Outside along the east end and the south side of the 
house, and along the south side and the west end of 
the barn Mary corded still more wood. This she would 
use as long as she could and until the worst blizzards 
hit. Then she'd use the wood inside, which she was 
a-savin fer that very purpose. An the wood corded 
alongside the buildings’d make them considerable 
warmer. | 

And Mary rejoiced and was filled with primitive 
gladness, for her home was a reality. Had she not built 
with her own hands fer herself an youngun, a shelter 
fer her cattle, an a cave to hold her harvests? Had she 
not rocked up the clear spring water? An she’d made 
a rough-hewn slab covering an weighted it down with 
rocks. She’d pulled a rock outa the top of the little 
wall to let the water overflow, an now she’d have water 
all winter. Had she not done all these things? An 
had the Lord not been good to her to spare her right 
eye an to give her good weather an abundant crops? 

Her one, dominant desire, her singleness of purpose 
and emotion, to establish a home in the wilderness 
was being satisfied; and Mary felt great joy and thank- 
fulness well up within her. She went to Tom’s grave 
where the roses had long since dried up; and, kneeling 
reverently on the spot, Mary muttered a little prayer 
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of love and thanksgiving. As she arose and walked 
slowly back to her home, a verse from one of the 
Psalms kept running over in her mind: “Thou hast 
girded me with strength unto the battle; thou hast sub- 
dued under me those that rose up against me.” 

And in the days that followed when the cold blasts 
began to sweep across the limitless expanse of the 
prairie, Mary took down the canvas from the schooner 
top, cut out a section of it for her door—now the light 
would filter through a little, even in the coldest 
weather. When the weather permitted, she’d roll up 
the canvas an the light’d stream in between the slats 
of the door. An she'd use her cotton-wick-an-grease 
lamps when she needed more light. 

One afternoon Mary stood outside her little door, 
watching the dark snow-clouds roll in like huge bil- 
lows across the dreary wastes of prairie land. Her cat- 
tle were cozy in their stall in the grass-pole shed. Her 
house was piled snug with chunks of hickory and elm. 
Bright tongues of flame flickered and feasted on large 
pieces of elm in the fireplace, her cave was full of meat 
and vegetables and corn, and she had a lot of these 
things stored in her hut. An wasn’t Bur a gittin his 
fourth tooth an growin like a weed? An didn’t she 
have her good right eye an a wonderful lot to be 
thankful fer? She’d git a-plenty of time to read her 
Bible now. Reckon she'd ketch up right smart on her 
Bible-readin now. 
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And standing there under the lowering sky, her hair 
blowing out in the wind in the first flurry of snow, 
Mary thought about the Psalm of David: “Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 

The wild winds swept in lustful fury over the prairie, 
but Mary felt secure in her crude home, which she 
had labored and sweat to build with her own hands. 
One thing that added to her discomfort, however, was 
Spot’s drying up. She would have to go without milk 
now. And the winter was harder without the pure 
life-giving liquid from the old pet cow. 

But life could have been much worse. With plenty 
of fuel stacked against the cold, with ample feed for 
the cattle stacked against the barn, and with corn laid 
up and plenty of vegetables and salted and frozen meat, 
she could survive till spring. 


Snows drifted high, enveloping the prairie world in 
bleak stretches of white, but Mary kept a trail tun- 
neled to the cave and to the spring where she went 
each day for water and where she led her cattle to 
drink. She burned the wood from the out-of-door 
piles as long as she could get out to it. Venturing from 
the dark hut out into the blazing world of sun and 
snow nearly blinded her one good eye; and she always 
felt relieved when she was back near the warm hearth, 
attending the boiling kettle of mush for herself and 
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little Bur, spinning the wool yarn which she wove into 
cloth for summer clothing, and reading her Bible. 

The prairie became very bleak, the intense cold froze 
the snow into a hard crust. It was difficult for wild 
things of the timber and prairie to get food to keep 
them alive. Mary observed, after a fresh snow fell one 
night, that more and more tracks gathered near the 
hut. Wolves were venturing up near the door. From 
that day on she kept a kettle of water boiling. If the 
wolves became too bold she’d scald their bloomin hides 
fer them. 

She was ever mindful to keep a trail broken through 
the drifts to the spring. She always carried little Bur 
on her back when she watered the cattle, for there was 
no a-tellin what might happen to him in the grass 
hut. There was alwuz the danger of fire from the 
open hearth, an what with the wild things venturin 
ever closer in their search fer food, Mary reckoned 
Bur was safer bundled in his furs an snug in the 
bark cradle on her back. 

One day Mary entered her hut from the stable 
entrance and stopped in the opening with a sudden 
thrill. Little Bur was setting up a din of cooing and 
growling. He had discovered for the first time in 
his life that he could stand up. There he was holding 
tenaciously to the roof slats above his bed and sway- 
ing back and forth with gleeful satisfaction. His 
mother was as thrilled as he, and the two of them 
made much of it. 
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“What a fine big boy. Reckon it won’t be long 
now till yore a-standin up a lot an a-walkin, too.” 
He just beamed at her with his dark brown eyes and 
swayed so hard his little legs gave way beneath him. 
From then on he began pulling himself up more and 
more. 


NIGHTS were long and monotonous. Mary slept 
until she didn’t crave sleep any more. She began to 
long for the warm days of spring, for the scent of wild 
crab blossoms bursting in the honey-colored sun, for 
the musical notes of the catbird. Winter went slowly, 
so s-l-o-w-l-y. Only the fire in the chimney, eating its 
way gradually through her piles of wood, seemed to 
make any progress—and the cattle rapidly consum- 
ing their store of hay and grain. Otherwise time 
stood still. One thing that annoyed her with increas- 
ing discomfort was her inadequate knowledge of the 
lapse of time. She had the clock on the mantel, but 
she could only guess as to the day or month. During 
the summer she had been so busy she had thought 
nothing of it. Now with winter shutting her in, she 
would have given much to know what month it was— 
at least. It would have been a satisfaction to have 
known for sure that time really was passing, that 
winter would eventually run into spring. 

So she decided to make a calendar. Sometime dur- 
ing the middle of the winter, Mary shelled a little 
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pile of corn; then she counted out one hundred grains. 
She reckoned there was about a hundred more days 
until the middle of March. At any rate it gave her 
a better feelin to have some definite knowledge of the 
passing of time. As she saw the little pile of corn 
gradually but surely dwindling, her heart became 
lighter. She felt a new lease on life. Winter could 
not last forever now; spring must surely come. 


THE wolves grew bolder and louder during the 
long moonless nights. Their long-drawn-out calls 
filled the hours of darkness, and Mary began to take 
daily care of her rifle and ammunition. One night 
the blood-thirsty wailing came nearer and nearer; then 
cut off suddenly. A little later Mary heard a patter 
of padded feet outside the door; then vicious teeth 
began gnawing on the door slats. Her heart filled 
with terror. She thought of the boiling water. Quickly 
she seized the kettle; and, scarcely realizing what she 
was doing, she jerked the door open and dashed the 
scalding water out upon the intruders. Almost in the 
same movement she slammed the little door shut. A 
sharp yelp followed, then a series of sharp yelps, as 
the wolves scrambled away into the night. They did 
not return, but their mournful cries continued to 
plague the long dark hours between dusk and dawn. 
For many days and nights Mary did not completely 
shake off the scare they gave her. 
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She drew a lot of satisfaction from one task which 
came to occupy more and more of her time, sorting 
out her seeds for another year’s planting. Her bounti- 
ful first year’s harvest left her with an enormous 
quantity of fine seed. She’d pick out only the very 
best seeds to save—of corn, punkin, beans, squash, 
an sich. Then she’d raise another bountiful crop. Her 
time went fast and more pleasantly as she busied her- 
self with the seeds. The one hundred grains of corn 
dwindled to seventy-five, to fifty, and now there were 
only twenty left. 

That afternoon a blinding blizzard raged across the 
prairie, burying the whole world under a deep blanket 
of snow. Mary did not have to worry. She had plenty 
of fuel and food laid in and plenty of feed for the 
cattle. One thing that might have become serious 
was the problem of supplying herself and animals with 
water. The snow which drifted against the door of 
the barn solved the problem. This snow she melted 
for herself and the beasts. And so the days passed— 
three, four, five; and Mary did not attempt to clear 
her doorway, did not attempt to get outside the grass 
home. 

One night she tossed in a troublesome dream. She 
thought someone was trying to break into her house. 
She tried to get up to the gun, but something seemed 
to hold her back, to paralyze her. The feeling of 
helplessness stifled her, made her gasp for breath. 
Whoever it was that was trying to break in, nearly 
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shook the hut off its foundations in his mad attempt. 
And his harsh voice thundered over the earth with 
profanity and threats. 

In the midst of her horrible dream, Mary awoke. 
Out in the quiet of the morning, someone shouted, 
“Hey! Anybuddy home?” Mary could hardly be- 
lieve her ears. She was still a-sleepin an a-dreamin. 
That was what was a-ailin her. Then suddenly a 
tremor of excitement shot through her. Someone 
hammered on the door, and again the strange voice 
called, “Hey! Hey, there! Anybuddy there?” 

Mary answered wildly, “Hello! Hello!” She raced 
to the door without changing from her nightgown, 
pulled the door open. What she saw made her heart 
nearly leap out of her throat. The snow was shoveled 
back from her doorway, the sun was shining warmly; 
and there stood a m-a-n, not five feet in front of her. 
It seemed to her they both just stood and stared at 
each other. Then he chuckled a little through his 
sandy beard, rubbed his big hands together, and 
started shuffling back out of her doorway. Suddenly 
he turned awkwardly, striving helplessly for words. 
At last he managed, “You be a-livin here?” 

“Why, yes!” She was as awkward as he, her words 
as hard to find. 

“That'll tickle Molly. TPIl run back to the wagon 
an tell her’n the kids we’ve reached a sittlemunt.” 

Mary watched the large, rough, sandy-bearded fel- 
low shuffle hurriedly back eastward over the ridge 
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toward an ox-drawn schooner which was halted under 
the oak trees near the hut. She stood there, watching, 
waiting—afraid to turn back into her house to dress, 
afraid the strangers might vanish from the earth. 
And her heart was filled to overflowing with thank- 
fulness; and she dreamed of what now lay ahead. His 
words came back to her, his prophecy; and it started 
little waves of happy excitement coursing through 
and through her. “We two... we'll do big things 

_ .” Sunlight flooded the wilderness. 

So spring had come and brought to the desolate 
little ridge in the heart of the wild prairie land a 
second schooner and settlers! 





HE Dooleys, Mike, Molly, and their five chil- 

dren—Margaret, 18; Patrick, 16; Ruth, 14; Anna, 

12; and John, 8—hung around Mary’s hut the 
first day. Their cattle, two cows and a yoke of weary 
oxen, strained against their lariat pins, trying to reach 
Mary’s hay stacks. The red chickens in the crate on the 
side of the wagon made a commotion fighting among 
themselves in their close quarters. Worn from the long 
journey and hungry for company, the Dooleys were 
glad to lounge about in the pleasant spring sun, 
learning from Mary all about the new country. And 
she was bubbling over with information; it gave her 
a real thrill to be able to put the Dooleys next to life 
in the West. 

“Yer man gone somers?” Mike blurted shortly 
after his arrival. It seemed as if he were anxious to 
get something settled in his mind. 

“Yes, Mr. Dooley. My husband’s in his grave yonder, 
an I reckon he’d sure like to be here to greet you’ns.” 
The Dooleys became very quiet, even the bedraggled 
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little John, who had been scrambling about investi- 
gating everything about the place and all the while 
gnawing a greasy bone. 

_ “An we'd sure be a-likin to meet Mr. McDaniels, 
too,” Mike offered sympathetically. 

“Sure seems to me, Mrs. McDaniels,” said Mrs. 
Dooley, squatting on a stick of wood outside the hut 
and picking her snaggled teeth with a dead grass 
stem, “that you’ve been a-havin considerable trials 
an tribulations.” Molly Dooley’s hair was long and 
black as a crow’s wing, her face long and emaciated. 

“Well, now, I reckon I'll be a-stippin around a 
might to git the lay a the land,” blurted Mike, as 
though anxious to change the subject. “An you folks 
jist pitch in an git plumb acquainted. Reckon they’s 
a barr’l a things you'll be a-wantin to hash over.” 
And he shuffled away, rubbing a big hand over his 
whiskered face; and all the children followed him 
like a pack of hounds. 

So the Dooleys drifted in and set about, rather in- 
differently, to take a claim. From oldest to youngest, 
they were a bedraggled lot; unkempt hair, yellow teeth, 
ragged clothes, and all starved looking—except Mike, 
who was robust and jolly. Their youngest child, John, 
kept gnawing at his bone as though he had never had 
anything to eat in his life. And after Mike and the 
children came back, when Mary carried out a large 
kettle full of beans and venison, which had simmered 
over the hearth, and baked squash, and hot corn 
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dodgers-and-honey, the entire Dooley family gobbled 
and stuffed themselves like ravenous wolves. It did 
Mary good to see them eat—to watch the children 
fill their thin bellies with the hot, strength-giving 
food, to see the lean, haggard-looking Mrs. Dooley 
smack her lips with keen pleasure, and to hear Mike 
chuckle and blow with sensual delight. 

“Sure this be a prosp’rous looking country, Mrs. 
McDaniels,” he exhuberated. “Guess Ill stake off 
down southwest, yander across the river amongst 
them cottonwoods. Nice lookin meaders spreadin out 
tother side, and sich hay as I hain’t a-been a-seein in 
all my born days!” 

So that afternoon they started out to taken two 
claims, for Mary had neglected during her first busy 
year to stake her own. “Reckon you have first chice,” 
Mike kept saying, “But I'd sure like to sittle right 
yander in that there cottonwood grove. There’s a 
dandy spring there, an the meader runs off pretty as 
a pikchoor to the west. Reckon, when it turns green 
Pll think I’m back on the old sod.” 

“If that’s the spot you like, then, I reckon, that’s 
where you shall settle,’ Mary agreed. “You see, it’s 
a-goin to be mighty nice fer me to have some neigh- 
bors over there.” 

The entire Dooley family carried stakes and helped 
Mary and Mike mark off their claims, Mary staking 
off the land running in all directions around the 
ridge, but mostly west, and Mike staking off his claim 
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southward and westward but mostly southward. Mary 
kept waking in her sleep that night, restless with ex- 
citement and a keen new anticipation of things yet 
to come. 


AND the grey of dawn spread over the prairie, dis- 
persing the gaunt moon-shadows; and a soft wind 
arose in the dead grass. Mary hummed happily about 
her chores, looking up at the fading moon with a 
growing exultation in her heart as she walked down 
to the spring for water. Out of her throat floated 
softly the words of an old hymn: 


On Jor --dan’s storm-my banks . . . I stand 
And cast. . . a wish- ful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land 

Where my possessions lie. 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land 

Where my possessions lie. 


With Bur on her back she hurried over to the spot 
where the Dooleys were camping under the cotton- 
woods. Today they were going to start on the cabin— 
she'd git them outa bed with the choppin of her axe. 
As she walked up the knoll westward from the river, 
bluejays scolded her from low branches over her 
head. In a walnut tree she spied several squirrels 
lying snug against the large limbs, watching her pass. 
On the top of the knoll, Mary paused near the sprawl- 
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ing schooner, saw the cattle straining against their 
lariat pins, trying to reach beyond the circles in which 
they had cleaned up the frosted bluestem and buffalo 
grass. All was quiet. Out of the timber came the 
cawing of crows that were starting out on their early- 
morning expeditions along the river. Above the west- 
ern horizon, the moon paled to the color of ripe straw. 
Mary turned and looked back toward her grass-and- 
pole home on the ridge. A red, pulsating disk of sun 
peeped over the eastern plains; and, as the warm light 
flooded her world, lighting up the crude little home 
and corral, her heart filled with a new pleasure and 
pride. This was her world. She had come here an 
made a home, an the people who'd follow her would 
marvel at her wisdom and strength. She’d be mighty 
proud of her home as long’s she lived. An little Bur’d 
come to love the new land jist as she had—the ever- 
reachin sweep of the prairie, the pleasant dips and 
rises of the wild meadows, the coolin winds of sum- 
mer an the quiet talk of the patterin rain. Yes, Bur’d 
love the West jist as his ma loved it, an they'd do 
big things out here. She an Bur with the memory of 
him. 

The red rooster in the crate saw Mary and set up 
a loud commotion, flapping his wings and scolding 
in a rasping, dry voice. Mary leaned Bur’s cradle 
against the thick bole of a cottonwood and started to 
work chopping. Her axe swung in large, easy circles; 
and chips flew out in a barrage over the ground. The 
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timber echoed the shrill noise of the axe as it bit into 
the solid bole of the hard white oak. Shortly the 
tree swayed slightly, quivered from top to bottom 
as though a shock was running through it, then rocked 
over to the ground with a crashing of limbs and trunk 
against the frozen earth. 

Mike stuck his red face out of the wagon, peering 

around the canvas top as if he thought the world was 
coming to an end. “An the saints be blessed! Sure 
I thought ye were taking a shot at me, Gal.” 
Mary laughed loudly at him. “Reckon it’s time 
you'ns was a-gittin outa bed, if you was a-goin to 
build a new house.” And in no time the Dooleys 
were dressed, Mike and Molly both talking at once 
about the prospects of the new home, each trying to 
impress the other with his ideas as to how the work 
should be done. The children barked like dogs, 
meowed like cats, and performed all kinds of foolish 
antics to amuse little Bur, until he, looking wild-eyed 
at so much commotion, puckered up his mouth with 
fear and began to cry. 

Mary’s new neighbors, ordinarily rather indifferent 
and not over-zealous about work, took inspiration 
from her enthusiasm; and everybody set to work cut- 
ting down trees, trimming them, and hauling logs 
to the spot under the cottonwoods where Mike decided 
he would build. Margaret, the oldest child, a slender- 
bodied girl with ebony hair and deep blue eyes, drove 
the oxen back and forth dragging the logs. A little 
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before noon Mary took the blond-headed Ruth and 
Anna with her to the grass hut where they got the 
kettles Mary had left cooking over the fireplace coals. 
And again the Dooleys feasted with her on the vic- 
tuals she had prepared for them, and their hearts were 
full of thanks for so kind a neighbor who gave them 
freely of her labor and food. 

By mid-afternoon they started hewing and notchine 
the logs, and Mike and Patrick began laying them in 
place. When dusk smoked over the quiet land, streak- 
ing the level earth with long shadows, Mary bid the 
happy family goodbye in their new log cabin and 
returned, with little Bur asleep on her back, to the 
friendly shadow on the breast of the ridge which was 
her grass-pole home. 


ACROSS the bonfires of dusk streaked the age-old 
migrating caravans—wedges of honking geese and 
gabbling ducks, cutting sharp lines from South to 
North. Onward and onward they came, clamorous 
with the excitement of another spring. Again the 
river teemed with the water-loving droves; and Mary 
began substituting fresh fowl for salted. For weeks 
the black ranks of migrators streaked the fleece and 
blue of spring skies. Mary and the Dooleys would 
have had more roasted goose and duck if the killing 
of them didn’t require gunpowder. On the frontier 
one had to guard manufactured products with a kind 
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of frenzy. Years might pass before towns would 
spring up to supply such commodities. 

One day the Dooleys’ older boy, Patrick, hit upon 
a plan which proved so successful that the little com: 
munity was never wanting for wild fowl from that 
time on. Patrick was of an inventive nature and 
throbbed with a desire to catch more of the wild 
ducks and geese, which made such good eatin filled 
with sage-an-onion stuffin an browned over the coals 
until they sizzled to the color of ripe hazelnuts. From 
slender willow poles he made a little stake-and-slat 
enclosure which he covered with dead rip-gut, the 
grass which grew so tall and tough in the sloughs that 
cut through the bottomlands. Patrick placed the roof- 
poles just close enough together to hold the thin cover- 
ing of long grass, the ground within the enclosure 
he sprinkled with corn, and he put a little on top. 
When a wild fowl settled on top of the little pen to 
eat the corn, the ill-fated bird would fall through the 
thin covering of wiry grass, which would spring 
together behind the prisoner, revealing no outlet for 
escape. | 

Young Pat finished his task late one afternoon, and 
slinging his axe over his shoulder tramped through 
the woods over to Mary’s hut to tell her. She was 
the first one to consult, he thought, for she knew better 
than anyone else the ways of this wild country. Mary, 
with Bur on her back, trudged eagerly down to the 
place near the river where Pat had made the trap. 
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His blue Irish eyes fairly snapped with pride and 
excitement over the prospects of catching some of 
the wild creatures which swarmed and gabbled over- 
head and all about in the reeds near the river. Mary, 
too, was excited, for the trap might solve the problem 
of supplying fresh meat. And she took a great delight 
in encouraging this young boy who had come with 
his parents into the new country to live near her. 

“Reckon you'll be the savin of us folks out here, 
Pat.” He just laughed and looked down at his long 
feet, watched his toes advancing alternately over the 
ground before him. But he was thinking of his fine 
trap, the pride of his young life, and of the keen en- 
joyment he’d be a-gittin from the catches he’d be 
a-makin if he jist had a little luck. 

“They sure be a-comin thick, like bees a-swarmin 
down round the river. Oh! An say, Mrs. McDaniels, 
I seen tday where you chopped down thet bee-tree, 
an the bees was still a-swarmin about it. Looked like 
they had a lot of honey in there yit.”. That made Mary 
glad. Although the bees had nearly stung her to 
death, and indeed, had put out her left eye, she would 
have felt bad about robbing the last of their honey. 
It pleased her that she had left enough of their precious 
supply to last them through the winter. After all, 
she knew how the bees felt, for she had worked all 
last summer storing supplies for herself an little Bur, 
an she reckoned she'd felt pretty bad if someone, 
maybe the Indians, had robbed her. 
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“We're almost there. See, Mrs. McDaniels, right 
there in the openin among them trees. See! Right 
there in the reeds by the river.’ He was almost trot- 
tring, and Mary hurried along, too. She thrilled to 
have someone else grow excited and exultant over 
the new country. Wild ducks and geese were gossip- 
ing like a multitude of old women, and flapping 
wings hummed in constant din overhead. The wild 
creatures were not particularly frightened by Mary 
and Pat as they walked along through the reeds. In 
fact, they swarmed about quite close, almost like tame 
fowls in a barnyard. 

After Pat had led Mary through the underbrush on 
the bank of the river they came to a patch of wild 
hay and swamp-reeds, on the edge of which stood the 
little pole-and-grass enclosure. When Pat got within 
a hundred feet of the trap, he was almost running; 
and, suddenly, he let out a yell of delight and sprang 
forward like a deer. Mary knew that the trap had 
worked already! And as she came quickly behind 
Pat, she saw that he had imprisoned two fat, gray 
geese! 

“The saints be blessed!” he cried and groped about 
under the false roof until he had both of the trapped 
geese by the legs and brought them out scolding and 
squawking with fright. 

Pat could hardly wait until he had reached the log 
cabin, he carrying one of the prized prisoners and 
Mary carrying the other. Blond-headed Ruth spied 
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them coming and sped, shouting, into the cabin to 
route the entire family, who came fluttering and 
shouting excitedly, themselves like a flock of wild birds. 

And after that Pat caught more wild geese and 
ducks and prairie chickens and turkeys. From that 
time on the Dooleys and Mary had all the wild fowl 
they could eat without wasting gunpowder to get it. 


SPRING, with its slow bonfires smouldering at sun- 
rise and sunset, with its rush of ice-released waters, and 
with its crisp warm days of growing sun and rising 
sap—the migrating season. And just as surely as it 
had brought the thousands of files of northbound 
birds, so the mild weather brought another caravan of 
migrators—the settlers! 

One morning Mary slung little Bur up on her back 
and ran all the way over to the Dooley cabin to tell 
them that another schooner was a-comin. “I seen it 
way over east, a-comin along so slow it looks’s if it ain’t 
a-movin.” 

“That’s cause it’s so fur away,” Mike said. 

“Oh!” Mollie sighed. “Ain’t it grand. Now we'll 
be havin more neighbors.” 

“Looks like we'll be a-prosperin here yet,” Mary 
prophesied. “It’s what Tom alwuz said. ‘Settlers’ll 
come, he alwuz said. An I reckon I’ve lived to see it. 
We'll be a-havin more neighbors right along now.” 

“Reckon Ill be grateful if they have some kids,” 
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said Mrs. Dooley. “These brats of mine sure be 
a-needin some ither kids to keep ’m company.” 

The Dooleys all went with Mary over to her house, 
so they could be there to greet the newcomers as soon 
as they arrived. Every heart leaped with joy and 
every thought was running full of thankfulness. The 
frontier was being conquered. Settlers would keep 
coming westward, taking up the virgin prairie until 
the earth would be dotted with cabins. Towns would 
spring up, churches and schools would be built, and 
civilization would thrive. 

As Mary and the Dooleys huddled breathlessly out- 
side the pole-and-grass hut, drawn together like blood 
kin by this common excitement, they fell to speculat- 
ing about the newcomers. The oxen swayed along 
slowly with their heavy load, the large ark-like con- 
veyance rolling behind them, its white canvas open to 
the West. | 

“Looks to me like that be one man an one woman 
in the seat,” Molly Dooley advanced. 

“Wrong, Molly,” barked Mike, anxious to show how 
much keener his eyes were than anybody else’s. “They 
be three people in that there wagon.” 

“T can only see two, but then I reckon my sight 
ain’t none too good, though I can see right smart 
with my right eye,’ Mary said. Pat didn’t wait for 
the little group to decide who was right. He sped 
away over the ridge into the valley where the schooner 
rocked slowly nearer. Two large red oxen drew the 
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wagon, and two yellow cows trailed behind, their 
lariat ropes secured to the tail gate. 

“The saints be praised,” ejaculated Mike. “T ookte 
thet Patrick. An the saints be praised! He’s a-racin 
right up to the schooner.” 

Soon the approaching wagon swung up over the 
ridge, and Mary and Molly could see that Mike was 
right. There were three people in the big broad seat 
—a man, a woman, and a young girl between them. 
They looked very tired, leaning forward on the seat, 
and Pat came rushing along ahead of them as if he 
had to show them the way. 

“Whoa!” the plump, dark-faced little man shouted, 
and his weary beasts were only too willing to comply. 

“Welcome, sittlers, to our little sittlemunt!” It was 
Big Mike, who rubbed his rough hand over his sandy 
stubble nervously and greeted the newcomers. As the 
dark compexioned little man leaped down over the 
front wheel and grasped Mike’s outstretched hand, the 
jolly Irishman exclaimed, “Well, we might jist’s will 
git acquainted first’s last. My name’s Dooley. What’s 
yers?” 

“Engel. Fred Engel. And dis is my vife. Alma, 
meet Mr. Dooley.” And in this manner the new- 
comers were greeted to the Grand River settlement. 
Mrs. Engel was a slight, black-eyed woman. Her teeth 
shone very white. Their daughter, Wilma, was about 
Ruth’s age, stood up nearly as tall as her mother and 
was inclined to take after her father’s plumpness. 
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“You must be rich to have sich nice cows an so 
many bloomin chickens,” Mike spluttered. 

“The place’ll begin to sound like a real village,” 
Mary affirmed. The Engels staked out a claim farther 
south, across the river from Mary’s land and joining 
Mike’s land on the south. There was much excitement 
with the building of another log cabin. Fred Engel 
took many lessons from Mike Dooley, some very wel- 
come and others accepted through the force of Mike’s 
enthusiasm. Fred, quiet and short, was a marked 
contrast to the blustering Mike. 

When he got the little German off in the timber 
away from the others, Mike related all his experiences 
—and some that weren’t—since he had reached the 
valley where he found Mary living. ; 

“The little McDaniels woman is a brave one. You 
know, I’d be a-hatin to go through what she’s been 
a-goin through out here all by hersilf. Why, man, 
Id be a-goin daft with loneliness. But not her. Nosiree! 
She jist goes about a-singin her church hymns like’s 
if she'd been born to the prairie.” 

“She told the woman we was to come over dere fer 
dinner today. Guess dat sounded pretty good to my 
Alma. She’s a-gittin kinda tired of the long journey.” 

“Say! She'll be a-feedin you’ns all right. The saints 
be praised an you shoulda seen the grub she brung 
out to us the first day we landed. I tell ya she’s a little 
angel. I reckon my Molly wouldn’t a knowed what 
to do without havin Mrs. McDaniels about.” 
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Not long after the Engels had staked their claim, 
a caravan of three wagons loaded with men, women, 
children, chickens, dogs, plows, axes, and guns— 
rolled into the settlement; and Mary’s heart was filled 
to overflowing with gratitude. Her thoughts turned 
more and more to the future, to the promise of it. 
Dare she dream sich pleasant dreams? Reckon she 
dared live in sich fond hopes? Might the Lord not 
grow displeased with her if she became too happy, 
too proud of her success in makin a home? She'd 
best humble herself, that’s what she’d best be a-doin. 
Hadn’t she been cautioned many’s a time by the 
Proverbs. An didn’t the Proverbs say: “Pride goeth 
before destruction?” She'd have to humble herself. 
That’s what she’d be a-doin now. She wouldn’t let her 
happiness an success go to her head. And Mary, in 
her growing pleasure and happiness, bustled about the 
expanding settlement, first helping one and then 
another in their adjustments to the new homes. One 
day Fred Engel got bit by a rattler, and Mary staid 
with the frightened people, working with a vengeance 
until she had the poison checked. She made Fred 
stay in bed, and when he recovered he never got over 
thanking her for saving him. 

As spring grew warmer with the north-swinging 
sun, willows began to fringe the sloughs and river 
with their fragile, yellow-green plumes. Pink and 
white blossoms of crab and haw piled heaps of glory 
on hillside and meadow, and larks startled the quiet of 
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morning and evening with their spontaneous singing 
over the green earth. Mary could not drink deeply 
enough of the grandeur of it, the virginal beauty of 
the gently rolling prairie. Here was quiet and rest- 
fulness, here was soul-satisfaction and pleasure. She’d 
never tire of it. She’d spend the rest of her days here, 
she reckoned. Here was home. An little Bur’d grow 
to be a man an he’d git himself married an settle down 
some place near her, an life’d be full of joy. 

The wagons kept coming—always from east to west 
—the oxen swaying ahead of the large canvas-tops, 
and the schooners always moving westward. It was 
as predictable as day and night. The march became 
steady and regular, always westward. 

And the little settlement became a busy place. 
Houses were scattered about to the South and West. 
Mary’s grass hut still held the position of prominence, 
the high ridge which commanded view of the trail 
back East and provided the gateway to the land of 
the West. 

Gradually the prairie became dappled with squares 
of plowed ground; and from dawn to dusk the settlers 
followed the broad-bottomed plows across the wild 
meadows, gouging black furrows in the rich earth. 
One morning as Mary started out to plow, she turned 
back abruptly. Tying the ox to a tree to await her 
return, she started toward Dooleys. With Bur over 
a year old an a-growin like a weed, she had her hands 
more than full. She’d git Ruth Dooley to come over 
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an stay with her through plowin time to take care of 
Bur. He’d outgrowed his bark cradle now an she 
reckoned he was too big a boy to lug about on her 
back anyway. Him a-jabberin like a saith an a-wrig- 
glin like a monkey. 

Little Ruth was honored to be asked. Her blue-grey 
eyes fairly snapped when Mrs. Dooley gave consent. 
So the little blond-headed Ruth watched over Bur 
while Mary plowed for her second crop. 

How different things had become. It seemed like 
years since she an Tom had struck out fer the West, 
not a-knowin where they was to end up, an certainly 
not a-knowin how. Poor Tom would like to be here 
now. Wouldn’t he make the ground turn over? He'd 
work like he was a-killin snakes. That was the way 
Tom alwuz worked. Jist like he was a-killin snakes. 

The spring, as it turned more and more to summer, 
became drier with each successive day. There came 
a time when the settlers had their crops in, and a little 
uncertainty gnawed at their hopes. Finally, however, 
a gentle shower soaked the ground; and the gardens 
and cornfields sprang to sudden life. 

One day as Mary worked steadily at her hoeing in 
the garden, she heard an unusual sound, far-away and 
strange. Pausing from her work, she turned her gaze 
toward the Northwest and discerned something mov- 
ing across the plains that made her heart leap up in 
her throat. Indians! A long single file of mounted 
Indians, moving slowly toward the settlement, the line 
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of horses strung out for a quarter of a mile. Mary 
feared for her life and for the lives of those in the little 
settlement. Her first impulse was to shout warning 
to the others; but, seeing that the Indians were quickly 
advancing nearer, she decided it would be better to be 
friendly and to go about her work as unconcerned as 
possible. Probably for the moment this was the best 
thing she could have done, for shortly after that the 
Indians turned down the valley southward and dis- 
appeared into the timber along Grand River, south 
of Engels’ cabin. As Mary watched them ride in the 
long line down the valley, she observed that a huge 
chieftain rode in the lead; and it gave her a little start 
to see that the Indian children were strapped on the 
backs of ponies and the latter free to follow down 
the trail. There were squaws, old and young, humped 
over their ponies and looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, for all the world as if they were asleep. 
There were young bucks and old, but the little band 
seemed to be made up largely of old Indians. 

The band of redskins made camp in a large maple 
grove south of Engels’ cabin, in a strip of timber Fred 
had staked off with his claim. He and his wife, natur- 
ally, became the most concerned about the presence 
of the savages, since they were nearest their cabin. 
Shortly after the band’s arrival Fred made his way 
around to the other cabins and left word at each for 
the settlers to get together at Mary’s, for she lived 
farthest from the camp; and, there, plans could be 
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made for defense if worst came to worst. But the 
general consensus of opinion was that the Indians 
were a friendly group, so most of the settlers felt no 
need for pretentious defense plans. Engel went back 
to his cabin with the assurance of the full support of 
the settlement if anything went amiss. And it soon 
became known that the Indians had come to tap the 
sap of the hard maples which grew in abundance along 
Grand River. For many years they had camped in 
the same locality and made sugar from the sap. In a 
few days a steady finger of smoke beckoned above the 
grove and trailed down the valley where the redskins 
were occupied with their gathering and boiling of the 
sweet maple sap. They took little heed of the white 
men, and the latter in turn took less and less note 
of the Indians. The whites, however, profited by the 
Indians’ knowledge of sugar-making. | 

One morning Mary looked out through her open 
door and saw two husky warriors approaching her hut. 
They walked slowly, their eyes taking in her corral 
and buildings. There was nothing alarming about 
their manner; yet Mary’s heart was full of dread. 
Quickly she ran to little Bur who was crawling about 
the east end of the room. With a deft movement she 
grabbed him and turned a large copper kettle over 
him. She had no sooner done this than her door was 
darkened by the shadow of one of the dark visitors. 
Not pausing to knock, he stepped inside the hut and 
stood there a moment. Suddenly something happened 
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that made Mary hold her breath. It was little Bur. 
He was trying to crawl away with the kettle. Alas! 
He’d call attention to himself, an the savage’d dash 
his brains out. But in that same breath Mary felt a 
sudden relief. For the dusky intruder, spying the 
moving kettle, turned hastily out of the hut. The 
walking kettle had frightened him. Mary watched 
him walk away with his companion, who had waited 
outside; and they were conversing excitedly about the 
walking kettle. Shortly after that the entire band 
gathered up their belongings, packed everything on 
the ponies, and proceeded southward along the river 
in a long single file just as they had come; and they 
were never seen again by the settlers. Mary was greatly 
relieved to have them gone. 

Settlers straggled in from the East all spring, and 
excitement ran higher and higher in the little com- 
munity. One thing happened shortly after the Indians 
left that caused more commotion than the experience 
with the redskins. It was the coming of the Sharp 
family. Henry and Betty and their ten children. The 
thing about their coming that set every pulse to beating 
faster was the fact that the Sharps drove in with a 
fine team of horses! Horses, when everybody else had 
oxen! For weeks after that you could see knots of 
men and boys standing around the Sharp place, over 
south on the prairie, standing around whittling and 
chewing and discussing the merits of that team. It 
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was a most unusual event, the coming of a team of 
horses; and the settlers didn’t get over it soon. 


Mary missed her milk while Spot was dry; but 
after the settlers began coming with more cows, she 
started trading wild turkeys and prairie chickens— 
some of her share of what were caught in Pat Dooley’s 
trap—to the Engels and others for milk. And some- 
times they traded her eggs for wild fowls. The settlers 
were a neighborly group, too; and it was a common 
occurrence for Mrs. Dooley, Mrs. Engel, Mrs. Sharp, 
or any of the many other women to walk over to 
Mary’s place and bring fresh eggs, a dressed hen, or 
some other frontier delicacy. Mary did her part in 
the sharing of things she had. There wasn’t a family 
that didn’t get acquainted with Mary as soon as they 
arrived, for she was always there to greet them, to give 
them a warm meal, and to make them feel at home 
in the Grand River settlement. After all, it meant 
more to her than it did to anyone else that the little 
colony should thrive, that this experiment in conquer- 
ing the prairie should succeed. Her very life depended 
on it. That was why she went about the routine of 
her every-day existence with cheer in her heart and a 
song in her throat. Her man had give his life fer it, 
she reckoned. She'd brung Bur into the world with 
the same breath an blood that she’d spent in blazin 
a trail across this wild country. An, now, she’d make 
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a home fer herself an him out here where the wild 
winds swept clean across the earth without no let-up. 
An she reckoned it meant a heap more to her than it 
did to anyone else that the settlement should grow 
an prosper. She was right proud of what she’d done, 
there was no a-denyin; an it was big things she'd still 
be a-doin. 

Mary always enjoyed having the women drop in to 
chat with her for an hour or so. It gave her a new 
slant on life to hear them talking about their prob- 
lems, their sickness and sadness, their joys and woes. 
And the frontier women came to respect her opinion 
on the common problems a woman had in a pioneer 
home. Didn’t Mrs. McDaniels know how to make the 
strong medicine-teas? Sassafras an Boneset an sich? 
An didn’t she know what herbs was good fer medi- 
cine an what ones wasn’t? An hadn’t she did with 
her own two hands what many a man could ne’er 
have did? Reckon she was a strange woman an a 
good woman, and their was no gittin around hit. 

One day Mrs. Sharp came over, bringing her apron 
full of eggs and her whole system full of troubles. 
She was a short, heavy woman; and a little pillow of 
flesh hung down under each eye. 

“That man a mine,” she began shortly after she had 
arrived, as soon as she had become well-fixed in the 
splint-bottom chair near the door, “thet Henry is the 
meanest man. When I was sick with Cholera Morbus 
an close to death’s very door, he stood right over me 
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an cussed me fer not a-gittin up an a-gittin him some- 
thin to eat. If he’d never got nothin to eat, I couldn’t 
a got him nothin. I was that weak. Oh, Mrs. Mc- 
Daniels, I tell ya he ain’t got no goodness in him.” 

“Reckon I’m very thankful my Tom was alwuz 
kind to me. There wasn’t ne’er a time he treated me 
any way but good.” 

“Well, Mrs. McDaniels, it’s shore too bad men like 
him has to die so young.” 

“T reckon the Lord knows best. An I’m grateful fer 
the blessins He’s bestowed upon me since Tom’s death. 
Reckon I got Bur yander, ornery as he’s a-gittin, an 
I got one good eye, an I got a home, which is right 
smart to be thankful fer.” 

“An, Mrs. McDaniels,’ Mrs. Sharp began anew, as 
if she hadn’t heard a word Mary had just said, “that 
Henry treated me like a yaller dog when the young- 
uns come. Didn’t want me to stay in bed a day. 
Wanted me to git right up an go on a-washin his cloes 
an a-gittin his meals.” Mary fell to wondering if a 
yaller dog was worse’n any other kind. And the 
Sharp woman ran on so rapidly and so constantly after 
getting started that Mary wondered, indeed, if her 
name—Sharp—didn’t have special significance. Mary 
reckoned she knowed other women like that who 
wandered on and on, harping so long on their bloomin 
troubles that pretty soon the troubles become common 
an their arguin lost all its point. 
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As Mrs. Sharp continued Mary lost all trace of what 
she was saying. It was like that, Mary thought, with 
folks who talked on an on about nothin in perticular, 
jist harpin all the time on one thing an it not any- 
thing important. Mary was noticing more the sound 
of her voice than she was the meaning. Some voices 
reminded her of one thing, and others of something 
else. Now, Mrs. Sharp’s voice, fer no perticular reason, 
sounded like lemon pie. An she wished she had some 
lemon pie. She hadn’t had none since she was a little 
girl, an her mouth was a-waterin, now, fer lemon pie. 

When Mrs. Sharp left she was still berating her 
Henry, and Mary was still thinking about lemon pie. 
And lemon pie was still in her thoughts when she 
went down to the pasture to see about Spot and found 
that Spot had a new calf. Glory be! Now she'd have 
all the milk she wanted an wouldn’t have to bother 
the neighbors none. And with that she ran to the 
hut, grabbed Bur, who was perched on a stick of wood 
on the floor investigating the big turning wheel his 
mother used for spinning, and carried him down to 
see the calf. Bur jabbered with excitement, his deep. 
brown eyes wide and bright, his fat fists swinging in 
the air. 

“Pretty! Pretty!” Mary kept repeating to him as 
she rubbed his hand over the calf’s velvety hide. 

“Pittie,’ he suddenly repeated after her. 

“Bur!” Mary shouted in amazement. It was his first 
word. And Mary just laughed, partly at her pleasure 
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in the new calf but more at her delight in young Bur. 
She reckoned he had the prettiest head of black curls 
she’d ever seen. After seeing some of the brats that 
came with the other settler women to see her, she 
always felt proud of Bur. He was bright, a-walkin 
an now a-talkin an a-noticin everything. There wasn’t 
no shiftlessness er no-account ways about him. Nosiree! 
He took after his pa, an his pa alwuz went at anything 
like he was a-killin snakes. Reckon Bur’d be like 
his pa. 

Mary turned back to her hut with a rich feeling of 
contentment. In a few days she'd shet the calf in 
the corral so it wouldn’t git all the milk. 

Suddenly, just as she reached her corral, she heard 
someone yelling: “Hey! Mrs. McDaniels! Hey!” 
The afternoon sun was swinging low over the western 
plains, and the bottomlands were vibrant with lusty 
frog choruses. Down in the cottonwoods along the 
river, crows were swarming and setting up a loud 
clamor with their husky throats. 

“Hey, Mrs. McDaniels!” It kept coming from down 
toward the river. A familar voice shouting her name. 
Mary dropped Bur besides the corral and ran quickly 
down the ridge a few paces. Suddenly she reached a 
spot where she could discern someone running up out 
of the edge of the timber. It was Pat. “Oh, Mrs. 
McDaniels!” Mary thought he yelled as if something 
terrible had happened. She cupped her hands to her 
mouth and yelled down into the valley. 
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“What is it, Pat?” 

“Look!” She raised her face toward the western 
heavens so that the horrible significance of the scene 
fell upon her vision. She merely stood there, petrified. 
For the longest while she stood there, just gazing into 
the heavens above the western plains. And Pat, stand- 
ing motionless, his hand shading his brow, just gazed, 
into the western sky. 

“Oh, Pat!” Mary cried at last. “Ain’t it terrible!” 

“Yeah, Mrs. McDaniels, it sure is.” 

_ And the two solitary gazers stood there, staring 
crazily into the west, where a dark cloud was storm- 
ing against the sun, a dark, seething cloud of innumer- 
able insects, their fast wings flashing silver here and 
there, and the entire mass of them swooping rapidly 
down over the parched earth. Grasshoppers! Millions 
of grasshoppers, sweeping in over the prairie to devour 
everything the settlers would raise. Times, Mary 
reckoned would be bad, very bad, now the grass- 
hoppers had come. 


11 


Mi DOOLEY called a meeting of all the set- 


tlers to counsel concerning the best plan to 

follow in fighting the grasshoppers. Every- 
body—men and women, and children—congregated at 
the Dooley cabin. Mary was there with little Bur, who 
grew quiet as a Sphinx in the presence of so many peo- 
ple. He seemed to become all eyes and ears. Mary 
turned him many a fond glance, and she was very 
proud when all the women wanted to hold him. Their 
exclamations: “My, he’s a-gittin big” and “The saints 
be blessed but he’s a handsome youngun” sent pleasant 
ripples of satisfaction coursing through her. 

Outside the cabin the men and larger boys sprawled 
around on the ground or leaned against the trees. 
Most of the women stayed in the cabin to gossip and 
speculate concerning the dreadful plague that had 
come to the little prairie settlement. The cabin, how- 
ever, would not hold all the women, so many of them 
sat outside on a large log the men had laid up for 
them. Mary was among this group; indeed, she would 
have been there if she could have got into the cabin, 
for she was as much concerned as any of the men. 
Her home was threatened like the rest, and there was 
no man to intercede for her. An she reckoned this 
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whole settlement in one way kinda belonged to her 
more’n it did to anyone else. Hadn’t she drove the 
first ox team into the country? Hadn’t she taken the 
first claim? An hadn’t she give her man, the first 
sacrifice to the wild land? An, then, hadn’t she went 
ahead an built the first home an raised the first crop 
an give the sight of her eye fer the conquerin of the 
place? 

Mike stood up against his prairie schooner and 
faced the assemblage of chewing and smoking men, 
of quiet, worried women, of curious awe-stricken 
children. 

“Folks, I reckon this ain’t no happy gatherin though 
I be mighty glad to be a-havin you’ns all here. 
But it "pears as though a terrible plague has sittled 
amongst us, an I reckoned we all ought to be a-gittin 
our bloomin heads togither on plans fer fightin the 
infernal pests. Now, I wonder if anybuddy be a-havin 
some idea as to what’s to be done?” With that speech 
Mike started rubbing his sandy beard with a nervous 
hand and started turning his eyes first to one and 
then to another, waiting for someone to make a sug- 
gestion. But the crowd grew very quiet. Mary fan- 
cied she could hear her own heart a-pitty-pattin. She 
reckoned, though, it wasn’t the place of a woman to 
say nothin at a time the likes of this. Men knowed 
best about fightin Indians or wolves or grasshoppers. 
Reckon this wasn’t no meetin fer a woman to open 


her head. 
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Mike seemed a little bewildered when nobody spoke 
up. It was obvious, Mary thought, that other folks 
knew as little about what should be done as she did. 
Faces were downcast and meditative. 

“Mrs. McDaniels!” Mike seemed to bawl it out. 
“Mrs. McDaniels. . . . Seems to me you be the most 
likely one to know what’s to be done. Reckon you've 
showed us how to treat weed poison an snake-bite an 
sich. So I reckon you be the one, all right, to help us 
now.” Mary was breathless with embarrassment. A 
woman had no right to speak out ahead of the men, 
she thought. 

“Yeah. Dat’s right, Mrs. McDaniels. Seems to me 
yer the one to say.” It was Fred Engel, whom Mary 
had cured of snake-bite. Others were nodding their 
heads in assent. It seemed there was only one thing 
to do—she must tell them what she thought about it. 
When Mary raised her head so that the assemblage 
could see that she was willing to speak, there was a 
loud uproar of clapping and shouting. 

“Tm not a-hankering after buttin into a meetin 
which I reckon’s a men’s meetin, but I sure appreciate 
yer kindness.” Her voice was a little tremulous; but, 
when she turned to the problem which confronted 
them, she became more steady. 

“T hate to say, folks, what I reckon’s the truth. But 
then I reckon I oughta tell what I think’s the truth 
under any circumstances. You know I’m very much 
afeard they isn’t a blessed thing we can do to stop 
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them insects if the Lord ain’t willin. Pears to me 
they’s jist one course open an that’s to wait an pray.” 

A little confusion followed. Maybe that was a 
woman’s way, Henry Sharp thought to himself, but it 
wasn’t a man’s way. 

“Somethin’s gotta be done,” he blurted shortly after 
Mary had concluded. “Don’t pear to me the Lord’s 
a-goin to step in an help folks that don’t be a-helpin 
themselves.” 

Mary was flushed with embarrassment now. She 
dropped her face and fell to contemplating her toes. 
Everybody started talking at once, one with another. 
Mary could hear them arguing for and against her. 
At last the time had come when they wasn’t respectin 
her. Oh, why had she come to the meetin. An she 
had knowed a woman had no place a-talkin out in 
meetin. They would hate her now. They'd hate her 
fer it. She mulled it over and over and didn’t hear 
anything anyone was saying. 

“T do believe Mrs. McDaniels is right,” Mike blus- 
tered. “Reckon they be some things we mortals ain’t 
supposed to know.” 

“But this ain't one a them,” Henry snarled rather 
unpleasantly. 

“Vell den, give us yer plan,” Fred snapped. 

“Folks, I suggest we burn ’em out,” Henry said 
curtly. 

“Whoa, now!” bellowed a lanky southerner who 
sprawled near the wagon, chewing and whittling, just 
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glancing up under shaggy eyebrows and a broad- 
rimmed hat. “How ya gonna burn them hoppas, 
Pard, when they got wings of greased lightnin?” 
That brought a ripple of laughter, especially from 
the children. Maybe they could see the futility of the 
plan better than their elders, for the latter finally 
agreed to try Henry’s plan. 

“We'll jist start fires in the grass and burn around 
outside our plowed ground an roast the little devils 
alive,” he explained. “If they fly away, so much the 
better. We won’t have to have their rotten carcasses 
a lyin around.” That seemed to settle the matter. The 
settlers were not ready to quit, to wait and pray, while 
the grasshoppers proceeded to nibble every blade of 
the shrivelling crop. 








EVERY day the drought continued, and the wild 
meadow ground grew hard like baked brick. Winds 
sweeping across the plowed ground scooped up clouds 
of dust and soused the prairie with it. The settlement 
became a dreary place. Blackbirds drooped on the 
lower branches of oak and elm, drinking the hot 
wind; and springs went dry. Some of the women 
had to take their clothes to the river to wash. And 
the river got steadily lower. 

If worse came to worse Mary reckoned her store of 
supplies’'d pull her through. Reckon she’d done well 
to store up as much’s she had the first year. She’d 
have to scrimp from now on. 
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Trees began to wilt as if they had been hit with a 
killing blight. The grasshoppers were attacking the 
trees. The world of green rapidly became a world 
of brown—a seared world where the grasshoppers and 
the drought formed an alliance to whip the settlers. 
It sickened Mary to see her garden wilt over and dry 
up. And the corn in the valley turned a deathly yellow. 
- Southward and westward the settlers kept their fires 
going, eating broad paths into the prairie, driving 
back the pests that threatened to ruin them. It seemed 
that Henry was right. The hoppers moved back with 
the advancing fires, but the drought was something 
that could not be coped with. 

Sickness took its toll. Adults and children alike suf- 
fered from the heat and drought. Mary forgot her 
own crops and went about grimly attending the sick. 
In her heart she had a feelin the Lord wasn’t willin 
to have the settlers a-burnin the hoppers. Reckon she’d 
been right, but she kept it to herself. One of the Sharp 
children came down so bad with Cholera Morbus that 
Mary took little Bur and stayed at the Sharp cabin, 
helping the frightened family. One night the lean 
youngster, little Henry Jr., passed through deliriums 
into unconsciousness. Henry plead with Mary to save 
him. 

“He’s my favorite,’ he confided to Mary. “God 
help me, if he dies.” 

Mary worked feverishly, doing all she knew how to 
do. She thought of little Bur. What'd she do if it 
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was Bur instead of little Henry. But before morning 
the young Sharp boy died. And the next day the 
prairie received its second victim. In a crude box, 
hewn from walnut slabs and joined with pegs, little 
Henry Sharp was committed to the black earth, on a 
little knoll south of the Sharp cabin. The other chil- 
dren drooped around biting their lips and choking 
back their bitterness. And the mother and father were 
grief-stricken. It seemed the more children you had, 
the more you loved each one. And the entire com- 
munity, except those who were so sick they couldn’t 
leave their beds, stood around with quiet faces and 
sad hearts, returning later to their grim duties with 
waning determination and shattered hope. 


ONE day Mary was bringing water up from her 
spring which continued oozing in a cold pure stream 
out of the side of the ridge; and as she dragged herself 
along she was thinking of her blessings, of how the 
Lord had spared her spring of water when others were 
failing, of how He had spared her health and little 
Bur’s through all the ragings of sickness and drouth. 
She thought of Henry who had shamed her in the 
meeting of the settlers, how sharply he had spoken 
to her, but, again, of how he had plead with her to 
save his dying child. The sorrow of the Sharps sent 
a deep sadness welling up within her. She thought 
of their spring failing, and then the little boy dying. 
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A proverb haunted her thoughts: “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink.” 

She would take a large kettle of the clear, cold spring 
water over to the wretched Sharps. 

But as she walked up to the door of her hut, a strange 
man stepped around the corner and started talking 
excitedly as soon as he saw her. 

“My vife, she iss terrible seek. I not know where 
anybuddy leeve so I yust strike out. I been a-living 
over north all spring and not know anybuddy leeve 
near. But today she git so bad I start out.” He was 
tall and handsome, blond hair, blue eyes and fair 
smooth face. 

“Why, yes,” and then Mary thought of the Sharps. 
But here was a woman who was deathly sick. The 
Sharps were sick enough, but theirs was a different 
kind of sickness. Theirs was a sickness of the soul, the 
very worst kind. But here was a woman who might 
die. Perhaps something could be done for her. Very 
little could be done for sickness of the soul. 

“Yes,” she said simply. TPIl go. We'll drive the oxen. 
Do you have any milk?” 

“No. Too bad. My cow die weeth fever.” 

So Mary and the tall sad man hustled about getting 
the cattle from the pasture where they were staked, 
hitching the oxen to the prairie schooner, tying Spot 
to the tail gate, turning the calf out to follow, and 
setting out. In the wagon were herbs and milk and 
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vegetables. And the schooner made a strange sight, 
with its tattered canvas top, from which Mary had cut 
a strip for her door. Grey and tattered, with its awk- 
ward ark-like appearance, it looked more like a spirit 
from another world than a conveyance of living human 
beings as it took to the prairie again. The wheels 
squeaked and complained on their dry axles. 

“What do people call your” he asked. 

“Mrs. McDaniels.” 

“Yohnson iss my name. Roy Yohnson. My wife 
iss Hilda. Ve half no cheeldren.” He talked very 
rapidly, running his thoughts together in fragments. 

Little Bur crawled about the shadowy interior of the 
big wagon, finding big adventure in the strange place. 

Mary was so sick of seeing the wide expanse of dry 
prairie, of dead trees and parched grass that she just 
kept watching the ground ahead of the oxen. And 
mulling over the tribulations of this cruel season, she 
reached the little sod hut, which was the home of 
the Johnsons, before she knew it was near. It would 
easily escape notice, for it was very low; and con- 
structed as it was of sod, it blended into the dry brown 
of the prairie. Near at hand a little stream of sparkling 
water oozed out, as it were, from the very breast of 
the plain. 

The stricken woman lay on a blanket on the floor 
of the dark hut. Her face was very pale, but she 
seemed glad to see another woman in so bleak a spot. 

“['m so glad you half come,” she whispered to 
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Mary. She was a big, raw-boned woman; but she had 
become very thin. 

For several days Mary worked over her, feeding her 
cool milk, having her sip the strong-flavored herb 
teas. And Mary kept cool cloths on the fevered brow 
until Mrs. Johnson grew much better. 

Roy dashed about the place, helping and talking in 
rapid, unintelligible fragments of thought. 

When Mary climbed into her wagon to return with 
little Bur to her own home, both the Johnsons fol- 
followed her, calling after her their words of thanks. 

The fires around the cornfields kept burning, send- 
ing the grasshoppers up in wild confusion, their silver 
wings flashing menace in the hot summer sky. Miracu- 
lously the corn kept growing, but dust clouds formed 
in every breeze. 

One day a group of the settlers went up north to 
help Roy Johnson burn around his little patches of 
corn and gardens. Soon after that a loud cry of alarm 
spread through the little settlement. Rushing out of 
their cabins and huts, the settlers stood with hands 
shading their eyes, peering up into the sky. The 
grasshoppers were moving. What did it mean? Large 
clouds of them swept toward the sun, casting black 
shadows over the earth. Mary stood outside her door, 
with little Bur tottering at her side, and saw a terrible 
thing happen. The clouds swept down like an army 
of hell-bent demons, and the grasshoppers swarmed 
into the cornfields and gardens by the millions. The 
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ground and shrivelling stalks suddenly became black — 
with them. Henry’s trick had worked destruction. 
The burning had driven the insects out of the meadows 
into the corn! The grass burned away, they sought 
refuge and food in the protected areas of the cornfields. — 
And still the fires continued to smoulder, although the 
settlers started beating them back. And over north- 
ward Mary could see a sudden pall of smoke arising 
where Roy Johnson was fighting the plague alone. 
And it suddenly occurred to her that an unusually 
large amount of smoke was rising over there. She 
turned to spread the alarm, but before she had taken 
half a dozen steps Roy and his wife came dragging 
themselves along breathlessly. And without pausing 
Roy exclaimed in fast unbroken fragments of emotion 
and thought that the prairie was burning; then away 
he went toward the river with Hilda, his wife, hang- 
ing on him—the two of them nearly exhausted with 
fright and over-exertion. The grasshoppers in the 
corn and the prairie afire, surely the bad times had 
come. 





ARY looked about her at things she had fash- 
ioned with her hands—the grass-pole hut, 
the barn, the corral, and the cave. And a 

wild determination rose in her, like a sudden gathering 

of new power. She’d done right well in conquerin this 
savage spot of earth, an she'd not let it git the best of 
her now. She reckoned she’d seen hard times before, 
she'd gone through worse things than a lot of people 
could have. An she’d whip the wild land into submis- 
sion yet. Her home’d be safe when she got through 
with the task she was about to undertake. She’d make 
her home safe agin the fire, an she’d skimp along on 
what food she’d stored up the year before. An she an 

Bur’d have the satisfaction of knowin they'd made 

their way in spite of hardship an sufferin. 

With the rawboned ox hitched to the plow, she 
started plowing. She turned black furrows over right 
in her yard, and she plowed up her garden! With a 
desperate determination in her and a silent prayer on 
her lips, Mary turned the hard ground over like a 
superhuman at work. 

Nobody seemed to take any notice of her. Perhaps 
they thought she would abandon the place in the face 
of the fire; but, at any rate, none of the settlers came 
near. She went about her plowing undisturbed. The 
fire’d never git across the wide patch of ground she’d 
turn over. 
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Suddenly she started coughing. At times it seemed 
as if she’d strangle on the smoke rolling in over her 
home. The prairie was a fickle place. One minute it 
was crimson with the flames of wild flowers, and the 
next it was red with large petals of fire. Fire that 
licked up the dead grass as if it were food. Fire that 
leaped with a crackling and a roar through the drouth- 
seared trees. 

The smoke rolled down so thick, now, it was drift- 
ing into the hut. Mary could hear little Bur screaming 
with fear and pain as he breathed the hot smoke. 

In a little while she’d have such a strip of ground 
turned over that her home’d be safe. She'd jist have to 
let Bur fuss a while. And she urged the frightened 
beast along to a quicker pace—both she and the ox 
coughing and strangling on the smoke. 

Jerking her head upward to the West, the symbol 
and shrine of all her hopes and dreams, Mary gasped 
a little prayer. “Oh God! You've stood by me through 
it all. Now go a little further. Save me now, Lord.” 
The smoke was stopping up her lungs. Mary swooned. 
The sight of her eye darkened. She fell over behind 
the plow. 

When she dragged herself to her feet, the sky was 
dark with smoke. As she arose, she was aware of a 
ghastly, strangling sound—the ox was choking. Up 
from the North came fresh hot clouds of smoke, and 
she could feel the heat of the conflagration as it swept 
rapidly nearer. 

Nothing was left for her now but to hitch the oxen 
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to the wagon and set out with little Bur. His crying 
kept coming to her ears. She dragged herself and 
pushed the lazy oxen into their positions in front of 
the old schooner. With a last frantic effort, she ran 
to Spot, jerked up her stake and hurried the cow to 
her place at the tail gate of the wagon. She turned 
the calf out of the corral to follow. With Bur strug- 
gling and screaming under one arm, Mary reached 
up with the other and pulled herself into the high con- 
veyance. | 

And then she noticed a loud clamor of voices over 
south and west in the settlement, but she did not heed 
them. There was no time to waste. The fire was so 
close she could see the flame leaping through the scat- 
tered trees and through the wild grass. 

The oxen swayed slowly forward, the tattered hulk 
of the schooner rocking heavily down the ridge into 
the valley. At the tail gate followed the faithful Spot 
and her calf. Spot was very noticeable now by her loud 
gulping and coughing. 

Mary looked back. Yellow noses of flame were leap- 
ing out of the edge of the savage prairie like hounds 
rearing on a leash. The crackling and roar grew 
louder. Suddenly with an oily, swishing sound, the 
fire swept across the little clearing, engulfing the hut. 
Mary jerked away from the awful sight of ruin. 

The fire would eat its way rapidly until it reached 
the river. The little clearing would be a black grave- 
yard of charred stumps, of burnt trees—and Tom’s 
grave. The oxen waded into Grand river, forded the 
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stream, and swayed powerfully up over the west bank. . 

Mary’s mind was in a daze. She thought of tomor- 
row and tomorrow when she and little Bur would 
_. . But her mind kept racing back to the yesterdays, 
like a mischievous child that wouldn’t do what he 
was told. She felt like a plant that is torn from the 
soil in which it has fed and grown, to be tossed sud- 
denly on the hard rocks. Part of her was back there 
in the clearing, buried beneath the smouldering grass 
and earth. She would never be able to reclaim that 
part of her. Through the long nights and lonely days 
that would follow, that other part of her would cry 
out, would call to her; but she would be helpless to 
answer. 

She must go on and on, into the uncertainty of | 
tomorrow . . . into the uncertainty. It was her 
destiny to blaze trails for others to follow. Perhaps 
Bur would, one day, return to the old home on the 
ridge, there on the bosom of the prairie, and erect a 
monument over his father’s grave. Would she, too, 
return some day to lie with her Tom beneath the 
wide sweep of prairie sky? 

But now she must forge ahead. Somewhere would 
they not find another home? Somewhere . . . nearer 
the settin sun? The heavy wheels creaked monoton- 
ously down the trail. 

For the second time in their lives—more desolately 
now without him who had journeyed with them before 
—Mary and little Bur headed through the trackless 
prairie westward. 











HOT LEAD AND BAD BLOOD* 


THIRTY-EIGHT Smith & Wesson became 
A the symbol of their lives, and their memory is 

shadowed by smoking pistols and splattering 
lead. 

There were six of the Mercer brothers. Valentine, 
Hiram, Henry, Ephram, and Sherman lived with their 
father and mother about a mile and three-quarters 
northwest of Davis City. Another brother, Canada 
Mercer, was married and lived down in the mountain- 
ous country of Ozark, Missouri. 

Although the boys’ father, according to a story told 
by their mother, had “killed his man” sometime before 
they settled at Davis City, he was a quiet and unassum- 
ing man, calling little attention to himself as he spent 
his time chopping cord wood for his neighbors and 
doing odd jobs. The boys’ mother, however, had a 
reputation among a certain class of men in the com- 
munity; and her influence can be traced in the lives of 
the Mercer boys. 

The Mercers started their career of crime in an un- 
pretentious manner, taking guns away from boys they 
found hunting in the wild brush-and-canyon country 


*For the details of this story, I am indebted to Henry Standefer, 
Will L. Bowman, and to issues of the Leon Journal published in 
1881 and 1882. 
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and slapping the other boys’ faces. From that they 
advanced to potato-stealing. One time Arthur Sylves- 
ter caught Valentine and Hiram rowing away from his 
patch, on Grand river, with a boatload of his potatoes, 
and shouted at the boys to halt. “You cain’t prove 
they’re yore taters,’ Valentine snapped at him. “In 
fact, you cain’t prove they’re taters!” he flung at the 
bewildered farmer. 

“T reckon I can,” Sylvester answered, picking up a 
conveniently shaped rock. 

“Hold on,” Valentine called, whipping out his gun, 
“you throw rocks an we'll throw lead, an I reckon we 
kin throw straighter than you kin.” 

After the county newspaper carried an item in the 
Davis City correspondent’s column about the potato 
fuss, the boys went down to the editor’s office and 
threatened to mess things up around there if he “didn’t 
lay off of them.” 

Shortly after that, early in November, Valentine and 
Hiram started cutting corn for Frank Taylor. Chill 
winds were setting up a loud din in the cornfields, rat- 
tling the dry fodder and scattering the loose blades 
over the hills. The weather was crisp and invigorating, 
a good time for heavy work. And the Mercer boys 
were good corn cutters. They were cutting the shocks 
ten feet wide and twelve feet long, were tying them 
with bands made from stalks of corn. Henry Stande- 
fer was working over a little farther in the same field; 
and the boys shouted to each other, flinging bits of 
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conversation back and forth above the uproar of the 
wind. ? | 

Frank Taylor was paying the corn cutters three cents 
a shock. The Mercers cut sixty shocks and quit. “We 
cain’t make any money this way,” yelled Valentine to 
young Standefer. 

An old mare pony with a mule colt had been running 
loose in the field for several days, but Taylor didn’t 
do anything about it. She was coming around close 
to the new shocks when Valentine and Hiram quit, but 
they supposed Taylor had some reason for letting her 
run in the field. 

The boys found Taylor just across the fence in the 
barn lot pumping at the well. “Guess we'll quit now, 
Mr. Taylor,” Valentine announced. “We cain’t make 
no money at three cents a shock.” 

“How much you ‘low I owe you?” Taylor asked. 

“Well, we cut sixty shocks, Mr. Taylor. At three 
cents a shock, I reckon that'd be ’bout a dollar and 
eighty cents,” Valentine said. 

“Boys!” thundered Taylor, his face red with anger, 
“when you tie your shocks, [’ll pay you! But not until!” 

“Reckon we didn’t agree to put them shocks up 
horse-proof, Mr. Taylor,” Valentine countered. The 
mare pony and her mule colt could be heard up on the 
hillside tearing down shocks. 

“Well, you'll set those shocks up before you'll git 
yore money.” 
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“We'll never git it then,” Valentine thrust. Henry 
Standefer climbed over the fence and came up to the 
well to get a drink. “Henry!” Valentine barked, “did 
you see any shocks we didn’t tie?” 

“No, Valentine, I don’t reckon I did. You tied them — 
all with corn stalks.” . 

Taylor spouted his fury, “You keep yore bloomin 
nose out of this, Henry Standefer, or I'll slap the day- 
lights out of you!” 

“Don’t you lay a hand on that kid,” Valentine shot 
at Taylor. “I asked him an he’s a-tellin the truth.” 

“Git off the place,” Taylor fumed. “An if ye ever 
come back I'll lick yer bloomin hide fer ya!” 

“Maybe,” drawled Valentine with a strange sort of 
laugh. 

A day or so later Hiram and his brother, Ephram, 
strolled along the road that ran past Taylor’s barn lot. 
Seeing Taylor at the well, Hiram shouted, “I want my 
money, Taylor!” Taylor choked back a rough oath and 
strode out into the road. For a moment all was quiet 
as Taylor blustered along to the place where the Mer- 
cers waited for him. The only sound breaking the 
quiet of that still fall day was the thumping of ears of 
corn on the ground where Henry Standefer was throw- 
ing them after shucking them out of the stalks standing 
about a hundred yards north of the road. 

Suddenly the fighting started. Taylor took a vicious 
swing at Hiram, and Hiram ducked neatly, sending 
Taylor sprawling on the ground behind the force of 
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his own drive. Hiram waited for him to get up, then 
knocked him down again. Taylor sprang to his feet 
cursing, a streak of blood oozing out of a short gash 
above his eye. The two men went into a clinch, broke; 
and Taylor got a smart whack on Hiram’s jaw. Then 
there was an exchange of heavy blows, and Taylor 
started yelling. “Ma!” he shouted. “Ma! Bring me 
the butcher knife!” 

Ma Taylor came running like a deer, brandishing a 
long shiny butcher knife. Right then Ephram picked 
up a rock and took out after Ma Taylor. Suddenly she 
turned on him, wielding the sharp weapon menancingly 
over his head; and Ephram wheeled and ran away. 
But just about the time Ma Taylor could get up to her 
boy with the knife, Ephram was there, threatening her 
with the big rock. And Ma had to turn from the fight- 
ing men to protect herself from the devilish young 
Mercer who threatened to dash her brains out with a 
rock. 

Suddenly Hiram hit Taylor a lick to the mouth that 
started a fountain of blood from a deep gash in Taylor’s 
lip. “Let me go, Hiram,” the wounded man shouted. 
“Let me go an fix up my lip!” 

“Don’t ever try it again, Taylor. You won’t git off so 
easy the next time.” 
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ON NOVEMBER 16, 1881, a brisk wind hit Davis 
City, and the weather was turning cold. Heavy frosts 
had the leaves along the river looking sick. Little 
clouds of dust followed the occasional riders that gal- 
loped down the country road. Hiram and Valentine — 
Mercer were in the pool hall, and Hiram was in the 
rear of the room playing pool. Valentine was sprawl- 
ing in a corner up near the street. 

R. D. R. Topliff, Davis City marshal, had a mean 
job on his hands. Taylor had sworn out a warrant 
accusing Hiram of assault, so Topliff had the task of 
delivering the warrant. 

Topliff deputized R. A. Ford, whom he found on 
the street, and as he entered the saloon he deputized 
John Enloe, who was loitering outside the saloon. “Just 
in case something happens,” the marshal explained. 

Topliff was a small, wiry man, weighed about one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. He and his brother 
had trained, as youths, by running and kicking and but- 
ting a bag of sand in their father’s barn. He had more 
grit than a half dozen ordinary men. But he was a 
quiet man and didn’t hanker after making arrests and 
doing other jobs of that nature. 

When Topliff read the warrant to Hiram, the young 
man said, “All right,” and walked peaceably out with 
the marshal. As Hiram neared the door of the saloon, 
he spoke to his brother. “I’m arrested, Valentine,” he 
said; and Valentine followed them out. 
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The marshal and the two Mercers walked up the 
street as far as Mather’s drug store. There Hiram said, 
“Reckon I ain’t a-goin no further, Mr. Topliff. Think 
Pll go home.” 

“Come on, Hiram. Yore under arrest. I’ve got to 
take you up to the justice’s office.” Hiram whirled to 
run, but Topliff leaped on him and threw him to the 
ground, where the two of them began scuffling fiercely. 
Valentine was not far behind; and, aiming to assist his 
brother to get free, whipped out his gun and was about 
to fire at Topliff when John Enloe held up his hand 
and yelled, “Hold on, you son of a le 

That was all it took to set Valentine on fire. Enloe 
had scarcely closed his lips on the last word when Val- 
entine flashed his thirty-eight up and shot Enloe under 
his upraised arm. Enloe dropped his arm to his side 
and crumpled to the ground. He never took another 
breath. Valentine walked down close to the dead body 
of his victim, crouching like a frenzied beast, his eyes 
bulging with wrath. Quickly, before people who be- 
gan to run out of the stores into the street at the sound 
of shooting could realize what was happening, Valen- 
tine shot again and got Topliff in the arm. Hiram and 
the marshal were still tangling in the dust, the marshal 
trying to get Hiram’s gun away from him. With his 
arm wounded Topliff let go of Hiram, but as the 
young outlaw sprang to his feet, the gritty marshal 
grappled him again, this time trying to use him as a 
shield between himself and the hell-bent Valentine. 
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A few citizens rushed out into the street brandishing 
clubs, but it did not take the older Mercer long to settle 
them and send them scurrying back to the sidewalk 
without their clubs. 

Desperately, Valentine started maneuvering for a 
chance to shoot Topliff off his brother. In a strange 
move he went sidling backwards across the street, then 
came up suddenly on the side where the marshal was 
unprotected and shot him full in the face. Blood 
spouted from the wound, and Topliff wobbled on his 
knees a little, releasing his hold on Hiram. The two 
bandits raced west up a side street, firing as they went. 
Bullets whizzed about the marshal, who was returning 
the fire as rapidly as he could pull the trigger. Two 
bystanders, Mrs. A. N. Caudle of Davis City, and Mrs. 
A. B. Sprague, of Lamoni, received slight leg wounds 
from stray lead. Some persons thought Hiram was 
shot in the shoulder, but Topliff’s wounds rendered him 
unsteady so that most of his shots, if not all of them, 
went amiss. 

Feeling in Davis City ran high during the hours that 
followed the shooting. A posse dashed out almost im- 
mediately in hot pursuit, but the Mercers were not spied 
again until late in the afternoon when one of the posse 
saw them at a distance about four miles west of Davis 
City in the rough brush land that makes an almost 
impregnable wilderness to this very day. He reported 
that one of the boys seemed to be wounded in the 
shoulder. 
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Until late that night the posse continued scouting in 
the hills; and all the next day they searched, without 
any success. Sheriff Allen and E. J. Sankey, who were 
leading in the chase, took Ephram Mercer into custody. 
Although he was in no way connected with the shoot- 
ing, it was felt that he might have had much to do with 
the get-away of his older brothers. He admitted that 
he was with them on the night of the murder, that he 
was sent back by them to get their clothing and ammu- 
nition. “Valentine,” he said quietly, “is the bad boy 
of the family. Jist last week he drew a revolver and 
swore and said he’d kill me.” 

Ephram said he left the outlaws at the John Lee 
Crossing near Lamoni, where Valentine shook his hand 
and said, “Eph, I don’t think you'll ever see me again 
alive.’ With that they parted. 

Davis City’s Mayor Tillie went to Des Moines and 
talked to Governor Gear, who issued a proclamation 
offering five hundred dollars reward for the capture of 
either of the Mercers. About the same time, November 
19, three days after the murder, E. J. Sankey and Sheriff 
Allen left Leon and reached Albany, Missouri, the same 
night. 

The following day they took the Wabash and St. 
Louis railroad and went to Pattonsburg, Missouri, 
where they procured horses and scoured the country 
east of Grand river, reaching McFall about nine o’clock 
that night. The next day they searched toward Cam- 
eron. 
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About one o'clock in the afternoon, November 21, 
Sankey and Allen struck the murderers’ trail at the spot 
where they had crossed Grand river in a boat, accom- 
panied by a notorious outlaw who had been associated 
with the James boys about ten years before and had 
served a term in the Missouri penitentiary. He was 
guiding the Mercers into the badlands. 

At Pattonsburg the Iowa officers discovered the ban- 
dits had taken the Wabash train for St. Louis. The 
notorious guide had bought a ticket to the first station 
east of Pattonsburg to mislead pursuers. He, however, 
did not stop there. The Mercer boys paid fare on the 
train. 

Sankey and Allen continued to Gallatin, then to 
Chillicothe; but the outlaws had escaped. 

The next morning Allen started home while Sankey 
headed for Kansas City, going west to Springfield, 
where he received the commission from the governor 
of Iowa. Here he received, also, a warrant from the 
governor of Missouri for the arrest of Valentine and 
Hiram. 

At Springfield Sankey procured a horse and rode 
down to Ozark, Missouri, where Sheriff Woody, of 
Christian county, joined him in an attempt to locate the 
trail. Tramping through the Ozark mountains, Sankey 
snatched enough information to satisfy himself that the 
Mercers were hiding near their brother’s, near Eau De 
Vie, in Christian county. He learned that the outlaws 
lay out in the mountains with Winchester rifles in their 
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hands. At this point Sankey decided that he had some 
business back home. Almost immediately he left 
Missouri. ) 

Before he left, however, he had made some rather 
definite arrangement with the Christian county sheriff 
to continue the man-hunt. Sankey instructed Woody 
that he would return as soon as possible to assist in the 
capture. Woody, however, was to go ahead trying to 
effect the Mercers’ arrest. 

On December 6, Sheriff Woody learned from reliable 
sources that Valentine and Hiram were down in the 
neighborhood of their brother’s, Canada Mercer. The 
sheriff, accordingly, sent a posse out after them. 

The posse consisted of: Z. A. Johnston, L. D. Wil- 
hite, J. A. Gideon, and Almus Harrington. These men 
were authorized to summon fifty men, if necessary, to 
assist in making the arrest. 

About eight o’clock, on the evening of December 6, 
the posse left Ozark and struck out in the direction of 
Eau De Vie, about fifteen miles away. They struck 
Woods’ Fork at Wilhite’s place, about three-fourths of 
a mile north of Canada Mercer’s place; and here the 
men got news from Wilhite’s wife that the boys had 
been down visiting the Widow Gideon that evening. 
Widow Gideon lived about three miles below on 
Woods’ Fork. Cautiously the posse advanced to the 
Widow Gideon’s. 

They learned from the widow that Valentine Mercer 
had gone from her house only a short time before, that 
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he had made arrangements to go hunting with the 
Gideon boy, a youth about fourteen or fifteen, the next 
day. 

“Fount told Mercer,” the widow explained, “that he 
didn’t have no gun, but Valentine says that’s all right. 
He'll bring him one along if Fount he'll go.” 

Harrington, assuming leadership of the posse, sent 
Johnston and Wilhite up the river about two miles to 
guard the ford. He feared the boys might get some 
word of the posse and try to escape by way of the ford. 
John Gideon and Harrington stayed that night at the 
widow’s. Harrington summoned Burt Gideon and 
Fount to assist in the capture. 

The next morning Valentine and Hiram approached 
the Widow Gideon’s, came to the fence, and climbed 
up on it. Harrington sent young Fount down to ask 
them to come up to the house, which was a double 
structure of logs—one cabin standing east and west, the 
other standing north and south. The southeast corner 
of the north building was built into the northwest cor- 
ner of the south building. One door opened in the 
north side of the south building, and there was one in 
the east side of the north one. John Gideon took his 
position in the north building while Harrington hid 
inside the south one. 

The Mercer boys granted Fount’s request to come up 
to the house. It was about eight o'clock. Fount was 
carrying a squirrel rifle which Valentine had brought 
for him to use. They approached to within ten or 
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twelve feet of the north door of the south building. 
Hiram was in front, carrying a single-barreled shot- 
gun across his arm. 

Harrington opened the door and threw his gun down 
on them. In the same second he called to the outlaws 
to halt and throw up their arms. Harrington had a 
double-barreled shotgun, and both hammers were 
cocked. 

Like a flash Hiram whipped up his gun and snapped 
at Harrington. The cap broke and the gun failed to 
fire. Valentine cocked both barrels of his shotgun. 
Harrington fired, hitting Hiram in the left breast, 
spinning him to the left. Just as Harrington fired Val- 
entine raised his gun. The two Mercer boys were 
standing side by side. It was the way they had fought 
since they first got into trouble. They would stick 
together as long as there was life in their bodies. Val- 
entine’s gun struck his brother, interfering with his 
aiming at Harrington. As he stepped back to get a 
better aim, Fount Gideon turned Valentine’s own gun 
on him, jammed the squirrel rifle against Valentine and 
fired. The desperado dropped his left arm. 

Hiram scrambled behind a wagon nearby. He was 
badly injured. Harrington had shot him with buck- 
shot. Valentine started running north around the 
building. Hiram was just getting ready to shoot at 
Harrington when John Gideon filled him with buck- 
shot. Hiram ran north about fifteen steps and fell dead 
on his face. 
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Valentine was still running northwest around the 
house. Harrington ran out after him, ordering him to 
halt; but Valentine kept on running, and Harrington 
fired his other barrel after him. This shot did not seem 
to take effect. | 

After firing the last shot in his gun, Harrington re- 
turned to the house to reload; then he and John Gideon 
started out in pursuit of the fleeing Mercer. At the 
fence they found a patch of blood on the ground. A 
little farther, in the undergrowth, they found some 
more. They were able from there on to trail Valentine 
by the blood he had left. 

The men had not gone far when they found Valen- 
tine’s boots. He had jerked them off in a sapling. 
About seventy-five yards farther they found Valentine, 
lying on his face—dead. His revolver lay about a foot 
and a half from his hand. Two chambers of the gun 
had been fired. A horrible hole had been torn in his 
left eye. Blood was still pouring from it. In a state of 
extreme anguish and despair, he had sat down with his 
back to a tree and shot his brains out with his own 
thirty-eight Smith & Wesson. 

The bodies of Valentine and Hiram arrived in Leon 
on the seven-thirty train Friday evening, December 9. 
On Saturday about nine o’clock the box containing the 
dead Davis City bandits was opened to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the citizens. Hiram lay with his head to the 
south, his clothing, boots and all on, just as he had 
fallen under fire. His breast was covered with buck- 
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shot wounds. There was a wound from a 
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volver. His left arm was crushed above the elbow. 
Valentine lay with his head toward the north. He was 
partly undressed. His boots were missing, and he lay 


there in his stocking feet. The terrible hole 
eye brought many gasps and quiet remarks 
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spectators. His left arm was broken and lay across his 
body. The boys were placed in crude coffins, were 
stood up against the courthouse and photographed. 

The broken-hearted father, Henry Mercer, walked up 
and wept over his sons’ bodies. Perhaps he could have 
done better by them, but who is there to judge? 
“Hiram was a good boy,” he said. “I would have died 
gladly for him.” | 

About ten o’clock shrouds were placed over the 
bodies of the two Mercer boys, who had fought, killed, 
and died over $1.80; and a little later they were buried 
in the Leon cemetery, with their sorrow-stricken father 
standing with bowed head until the first shovelful of 
dirt was thrown into the grave. Then, with the wind- 
sad pines crying pitifully in his ears, the old man turned 
and walked away with his sorrow. 





THESE LITTLE PIGS GOT DRUNK* 


ers their descendants are. Instead, they were a 
rugged breed known in these parts as razor-backs 
or hazel-splitters. 

They were as hardy as the wild, unfenced hills and 
prairies over which they roamed at will to forage. 
They could subsist under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions of weather and surroundings. And for speed 
there wasn’t anything else on four legs that could com- 
pete with them. They scoured the countryside for miles 
in every direction from a settler’s cabin, rooting for 
grubs and hunting and sniffing about for acorns or 
some dead thing to feast on. Our fat, easy-going, white- 
collared hog of today would have had a miserable time 
of it pitting his soft, smooth nose against the tough 
gristle and bone of his great-grandfather. 

In those pioneer days hogs couldn’t be snobbish and 
particular about such things as methods of transporta- 
tion. About the only conveyance on which they could 
depend with any degree of certainty was the four- 
legged machine on which they ran. It had to answer 
all needs of travel. Foraging, courting, hunting, going 
to market—it was all the same to them. They reared 
back on those lank undergears and took off, and they 
usually got where they wanted to go. 


Por ncie hogs were not the sleek, chunky pork- 


*The details of this story were related to me by A. E. Price. 
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One time George Machlan, an early homesteader in 
Decatur county, and his sons, Homer and William, 
rounded up a drove of hazel-splitters and started driv- 
ing them to the only stockyards in the county, located 
at Garden Grove. To these yards people from all over 
the surrounding country brought their hogs. There 
the wild razor-backs were gathered together in droves 
of five hundred or more; then in these large droves 
they were driven cross-country to Ottumwa or Bur- 
lington. It is reported by these early settlers that the 
hogs always gained weight on these long trips, for they 
were permitted to forage all along the way. 

It was just dawn, the grass was heavy with dew, and 
the late-summer wind stung against the face with a 
sharp chill. Machlans “soo-ied” and “hi-yied” about 
one hundred head of the gangling razor-backs across 
the prairie to Garden Grove. They had rather success- 
ful driving that morning until they reached the one 
long main street of the town. That same long street is 
still there, running east and west; and in those days the 
stockyards sprawled out at the east end of it. 

About eleven o'clock that morning, the Machlans 
herded their savage “critters” into the west end of the 
street and drove them toward the stockyards. They 
were moving along quite obediently when suddenly a 
strange commotion in the street a little way ahead 
attracted their attention. 

A group of strong pioneer women were hustling 
excitedly about the saloon. Indignant over things that 
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were occurring as a result of strong drink, they were 
wreaking vengeance upon the proprietor. Barrel after 
barrel of hard liquor came rolling out into the street, 
where the angry ladies knocked in the heads of the 
barrels, permitting their contents to run out at the feet 
of men who huddled foolishly nearby. 

As soon as the razor-backs smelled the fumes arising 
from the spiritous stuff, they raced to the spot and 
began gulping it up from the ground. The Machlan 
boys started after the beasts with their whips, but Mr. 
Machlan called them back quietly and told the boys to 
let them be. “We'll get a good fill here,” he said. One 
never wanted to miss a chance to let stock you were 
driving to market get a good fill. 

After letting them clean up the emptied liquor, Mr. 
Machlan and his boys proceeded to urge the hazel- 
splitters on toward the end of the street. After getting 
a little distance from the spot, the animals began to get 
unsteady on their feet. Mr. Machlan became alarmed. 
Then the lanky creatures began to drop along the way. 
Before one could get up another would drop down. 
Shortly most of the herd were flat on their sides, lying 
prone on the ground, their legs sticking straight out, 
the toes quivering and wriggling spasmodically. Lying 
there grunting contentedly, their eyes turning back 
showing the whites, those one hundred razor-backs 
made a ghastly sight. The Machlans didn’t round the 
last of them into the Garden Grove stockyards until 
three o'clock the next afternoon. 


ESCAPE* 


Y TROUBLE started with the bloody battle 
of April 18, 1864, at Poison Springs in South- 
ern Arkansas. As a result of our command- 

er’s poor management, we suffered a disgraceful rout. 
A luckless day for the Union troops! 

Among the prisoners taken were Sergeant MacDon- 
ald, C. P. Anderson, Pat Hoyt, Ed Rodgers, and I—all 
of Company F 18, Iowa. MacDonald, about twenty- 
eight years old, was the oldest one of us. The rest of 
us were beardless boys. Our hearts were heavy with 
remorse; and, secretly, we cursed our commander who 
had let us fall into the enemies’ hands like so many rats. 

We were sent, we five, with the other prisoners to 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and from there to Camp Ford 
near Tyler, Texas, where the Confederates maintained 
a military prison. The prison, an enclosure of about ten 
acres, was surrounded by a stockade of pine logs ten 
feet high, outside of which guards paced their beats day 
and night. Nearly three thousand Union soldiers and 
sailors were packed into that prison, like sardines in a 
can. We were quartered in huts of all sizes, caves, and 
dugouts in the hillsides. Water was supplied from a 
spring which spouted out of the earth nearby and sent 
a little stream trickling through the grounds. 


*This story was related to me by A. Biddison. 
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We were ragged and wretched. Fortunate, indeed, 
were we that we possessed a change of shirts. Many of 
the prisoners were sullen and resigned, some were jolly 
and contented, others were absorbed in a constant alert- 
ness for a chance to escape. We united in condemning 
the policy of our authorities in refusing to exchange 
prisoners with the Confederates. Our misery was in- 
tensified by the scanty fare. 

And the monotony of those dreary days! Always 
the some routine. Roll call, breakfast, dinner, supper, 
taps, bath, and sleep. No sooner had we made the 
rounds of our daily routine than we were starting over 
again. In fact, there was no finishing and recommen- 
cing. It was one endless chain of dull tasks. At times 
the men talked frantically of past hardships, of battles 
fought, of wounds received, of the wounded and the 
dying. At other times we were very quiet. It was the 
kind of quiet that drifts in over the prairie in the mid- 
dle of a hot August afternoon, when the corn shivers 
its countless green swords in the silver of the sun. But 
the prison quiet lacked the freshness, the conduciveness 
to pleasant dreams. Here no boundless expanse of wild 
hills and meadows greeted our eyes, no carefree song 
of meadowlarks—only the low horizon of walls and 
rock. Only the constant scritch, scratch, s-c-r-a-t-c-h of 
the men fighting the industrious greybacks. We oc- 
cupied our minds slightly with patching—everybody 
patched; that is, everybody who could afford a needle 
and thread. Our clothes were a sorry sight and needed 
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much repair, but most of us patched just to be doing 
something. Time passed as slowly as the gradual wash- 
ing away of granite. And there was a lot of dying in 
that prison. Comrades were dying almost hourly, but 
their dying attracted less attention than the feasting of 
a greyback in your scalp. 

Much of my own time was occupied playing chess 
with Charlie Hunt and Ed Rodgers. We used a set of 
prison-made chessmen. Many long and weary hours 
we three passed maneuvering our men and scratching 
for dear life. Years have come and gone since 1864, and 
I have forgotten the names of my messmates—all ex- 
cept those already mentioned. I do not remember 
where Hunt was from, but he was of the Company F 
18 and was a good fellow. If he has died, peace to his 
ashes. If he is alive and should read this, I say, “Hello, 
Charlie!” | 

The spring of 1864 passed and the summer was half 
gone. MacDonald, Anderson, Hoyt, Rodgers, and I 
began to entertain serious thoughts of escape. Gradu- 
ally our dreams were crystallizing in the shape of defi- 
nite plans. We would make our way to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, the federal post where our regiment was 
stationed. 

We knew that Fort Smith lay three or four hundred 
miles to the North, that most of the distance we should 
have to struggle through an uninhabited wilderness. 
We knew, further, that the white inhabitants that were 
scattered along the way were hostile, that the Indians 
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of the territory were unfriendly, that the country north 
of the Red River was mountainous, that most of the 
journey must be made at night with no map but the 
stars, that we had little knowledge of the country, and 
that food would be hard to obtain. 

But oh! the longing to be free . . . to feel the sweep 
of the wind under the open sky . . . to follow the 
beckoning path wherever our hearts desired! And oh! 
the intense longing to get back among our friends! 

One morning in July all five of us agreed upon a 
plan. If things worked out as we hoped they would, 
we would get a long-craved-for taste of freedom. 

Outside the stockade about one-half mile, there was 
a prison hospital where sick prisoners were kept. To 
be admitted to the hospital you had to procure a cer- 
tificate from the prison doctor and a pass from the 
officer of the day. The pass always included four men 
to carry the sick man. The four thus engaged were 
considered to be on parole, and they were expected to 
return immediately to the prison. 

Since I had been company clerk and wrote a fair 
hand, it fell my lot to write the pass, which, as I re- 
member it, read: 

“The guards will pass four men and Edward Rodgers 
to the hospital.” July 20, 1864. Officers of the day. 

In our mess we gathered all our grub: hard biscuits, 
a pound of salt, and a box of matches. These we put 
into an old greasy sack with a rusty butcher knife and 
a small tin pan about the size of a saucer. A silent 
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prayer rose in my throat; and I saw, out of the corner 
of my eye, one of the men—I forget which one—cross 
himself. We spread a blanket upon the ground; and 
Rodgers, being the smallest of the party, stretched him- 
self upon it. He did not have to fain a sickly appear- — 
ance. Prison life had left its marks on him, and we 
were all a little pale with fear. 

The other four of us seized the corners of the blanket 
and stepped deliberately forward. At the gate my 
heart nearly leaped out of my throat, but the guards 
honored our pass; and we walked boldly out of the 
prison and entered a woods which skirted the little 
creek about two hundred yards from the gate. We 
were free! The “sick man” sprang from the blanket; 
and we fled into the woods, not halting until we had 
run three or four miles from the prison. The rest of 
the day we hid in a thicket, breathing deeply of our 
delicious liberty. 

Until the stars blinked out warmly in the heavens 
over that strange land, we hid tremulously in the thick- 
ets. Then, with the North Star our guide, we began 
the march home. 

All night we traveled through the woods, over hills 
and through swamps, avoiding fields and houses. At 
daylight we camped in a dense jungle in a swamp. 
Here we made a meal of roasting ears which we had 
gathered in a field we had tramped through. And all 
day we slept—waking, watching, starting, listening, 
and fighting mosquitoes. Under the friendly wings of 
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night again, we tramped another fifteen or twenty miles 
before daybreak overtook us and sent us into another 
wilderness hideout. 

For nine days and nights we hid out and traveled 
in this manner—tramping at night and hiding in the 
daytime. Very soon we had devoured our two biscuits 
_ apiece, and our food supply had to be gathered from 
the country through which we traveled. We lived on 
what we could gather from cornfields, melon patches, 
and orchards. The weather up to the ninth day had 
been all that we could desire: cool clear nights, and 
bright days during which we lay in the concealing 
shade. 

On the ninth day a rain set in; but we continued our 
march, despite the drenching drizzle and deep dark- 
ness, traveling all night. We had to feel our way, had 
to grope through the jungles, through the darkness 
and rain like blind men. We kept our direction by 
feeling the moss and bark on trees. To make matters 
worse we had to cross several streams; and, as our way 
led through almost impassable swamps, we made little 
progress. 

On the tenth day, about eleven o'clock, we decided 
that—in view of the cloudy weather and the fact that 
the country seemed to be sparsely settled—it would be 
necessary and safe to travel during daylight and rest at 
night. The rain had ruined our matches and dissolved 
our salt, so we ate our meals of raw corn without salt. 
We were growing weak and somewhat despondent. 
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Murmurs of discontent and mutiny were uttered by 
some of the men. 

“What’s the use?” one grumbled. “It’s as hopeless 
as cholera.” 

“We better stick it out,” I ventured, “if we think any- 
thing of our freedom.” It was a weak argument, how- 
ever, and I regretted having said anything. For our 
freedom was becoming almost as miserable, if not 
more so, than our imprisonment had been. There we 
had our shelter and food, at least, and no worry about 
somebody catching up with us and blowing our heads 
off. 

That night we slept in a bed of wet leaves under a 
broad spreading oak. The next morning, August 1, 
we resumed the dismal march through a drenching 
rain. About one o'clock we discovered a cabin in the 
edge of the woods and decided we should ask for some- 
thing to eat. A woman and several children were in 
the house. She gave us food without question. A din- 
ner of cornbread, butter, fat bacon, and buttermilk was 
a welcome feast after our long fast; and we did ample 
justice to the tempting morsels. 

As we advanced that day, signs of dissatisfaction in 
our ranks became more apparent. The men talked 
about the impossibility of the success of the expedition, 
about the advisability of abandoning our plans. We 
were almost naked, weak and famished, in a strange 
country, surrounded by enemies; and we still had 
greater distance to cover than we had traveled. Wild 
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glints flashed in the eyes of some of my companions; 
they were growing extremely desperate. We were 
near Red River, approaching the almost uninhabited 
mountainous country of the Indian territory. We were 
practically defenseless against our enemies, and hun- 
ger daily made serious threats on our failing stamina. 
Still, I was determined to go on, to get at length to a 
friendly camp, to stake my life on our fierce attempt 
to gain liberty. 

“For Heaven’s sake, fellows!” groaned Hoyt. “We 
can’t go on like this!” 

“You're right,” snapped Rodgers. “It’s a foolhardy 
attempt.” 

“Come on, Biddison,” pleaded McDonald, “let’s give 
ourselves up. I'd rather be in prison any day than go 
through a mess like this.” 

“Not on your life,” I refused. “I’m going ahead if 
I have to go alone. You won't catch me going back to 
rot in that lousy prison.” 

We proceeded in silence until late in the afternoon. 
It was a dark and dismal day with a drizzling rain 
chilling us through and through. Oh! the misery of it. 
The chill and hunger, the scratched and bleeding flesh, 
the hopeless despair, and the constant fear! We skirted 
wide of a cabin from which we could see a blue-white 
ribbon of smoke curling up in the wind. Shortly we 
came to a small stream through which we waded. 
After crossing it I sat down and removed my shoes to 
empty the sand and gravel which had sucked into them. 
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The other men pushed on to the top of the hill where 
they sat down to wait for me. When I approached 
them Sergeant McDonald exclaimed, “Biddison, we 
have decided we will go no farther. Our cause is hope- 
less. We will starve to death. We intend to go back 
to that house we saw and surrender.” 

“You may do as you please,” I shot back, “but I will 
never surrender! I'd rather die in the woods than go 
back to prison.” 

“Do as you please,” replied the Sergeant. “We will 
go no farther. Life is worth more than liberty. And 
besides, our government will surely exchange prisoners 
soon. Come, Will, let us go back there and give our- 
selves up. It is our only hope ever to see home again. 
Don’t be so foolish. We have stuck together so far. 
Let us continue to do so. Be reasonable!” 

“No,” I responded. “If you go back, you will go 
without me. Go ahead and give up, but I’m going on. 
Give me the knife and pan. You'll not need them. 
And wait here one hour after I’m gone to give me a 
chance to escape, and don’t tell anyone there was a fifth 
man to your party.” 

The fellows appeared more dejected than ever. It 
seemed to depress them that I was so stubborn in my 
efforts to gain freedom. Hopelessness was obvious on 
every face, and there were occasional remarks of dis- 
gust. 

“Will,” said Rodgers, “if you are determined to go 
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on, exchange shoes with me. Mine are good yet and 
yours are worn out. I'll not need them as much as you.” 
_ The exchange was made in silence. 

At last I slung the haversack over my shoulders. It 
contained a few green apples, some cucumbers, and an 
ear of green corn. Immediately I started into the 
North. 

My heart was too full for words, and those who had 
been my comrades so long, through so many hardships, 
suffered likewise. Not a word was spoken. We had 
been captured together, had messed together while in 
prison, had planned the escape together, had experi- 
enced the horrible flight through the wilderness to- 
‘gether—but now, at last, we parted. Much had our 
flesh suffered and bled, but this was a thorn that stuck 
into our hearts. My eyes filled with tears; and as I 
glanced back at my bewildered friends I could see that 
they, too, were weeping. 

I turned and waved my hand to them, then plunged 
into a thicket; and we became lost to each other’s sight. 
About dark I came to a field in which I found a rail 
pen filled with fodder under a board roof. That was 
the first good bed I had slept in for many months. 

The next morning I was awakened by the song of 
birds; and, after breakfast from my scanty supply of 
provisions, I resumed the march. 

About eleven o’clock I came to a large stream which 
I conjectured to be Red River, the northern boundary 
of Texas. Finding no other means of crossing, | 
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stripped off my rags and made of them a bundle with 
my shoes in the center. This I tied upon my shoulders 
with my suspenders and plunged in. I never was a 
good swimmer. Being weak from hunger and ham- 
pered by the burden of my wet clothes, I had to swim 
for dear life. When about half way across, I felt my 
strength begin to fail. Every stroke, I thought, would 
be my last. Soon I sank, exhausted. But God favored 
me. Instead of, as I supposed, being in deep water, I 
had reached a shallow spot where my knees rested on 
the bottom. The water lapped about my shoulders. 
After a few minutes of rest, I waded out and found 
that one of my shoes had slipped from the package. I 
replaced the missing shoe with the haversack and took 
to the swamp, which proved to be several miles in 
width. 

The sun was half way down the western sky before 
I reached the hills. The haversack shoe was torn to 
shreds. I replaced it with one of the sleeves which I 
tore from my wool shirt. That soon wore away and 
had to be replaced by the other sleeve, which lasted 
barely until dark. 

I camped in the woods alone, with nothing to eat 
except some wild berries. Since crossing the river I 
had seen no signs of human habitation. 

The next morning, after covering my feet with 
the front part of my shirt and making a breakfast 
of blackberries and huckle-berries, I forged ahead 
over the stony hills, often leaving the print of my 
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bare foot in blood. By night I had no shirt and 
no covering for my right foot, which was so swol- 
len that I could hardly walk on it. In the after- 
noon I sat down on a rock by a mountain stream and 
put my naked foot in the water to cool the fever. I 
observed that little minnows swam around my ankles 
to gratify their curiosity about the strange intrusion. 
Some of these I caught by holding my little pan in the 
water until they swam over it and then quickly raising 
it up. These little fish I devoured raw, while they still 
fluttered with life. That gave me new hope; it was a 
new supply of food. 

On the seventh of August, early in the morning, I 
came to a field which I crossed, then started down an 
old track in a woody valley between two hills. Shortly 
I discovered a cabin about two hundred yards directly 
in front of me. I turned to my right and started as- 
cending a low ridge in an effort to avoid the house. 

Just as I reached the top of the ridge, someone 
shouted, “Halt! Throw up your hands!” Simultane- 
ously I heard a dog barking down the hill behind me. 
I halted at once. At the foot of the hill, I saw a man 
with a gun leveled at me. 

“Don’t shoot!” I cried. “I am unarmed!” 

“Then run here fast before that dog gets you!” 

How I managed to run I cannot explain, but I cer- 
tainly did. I always had a greater dread of a big dog 
than of a man with a loaded gun. And it was all the 
man could do to keep the beast off of me. Soon another 
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man with a gun came up over the ridge. They had 
seen me at about the same time I had spied the cabin. 
Seeing me turn from the road, one of them had gone 
out along the road while the other had gone up another 
valley to head me off. 

They conducted me to the cabin, where they ques- 
tioned me. “Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?” they queried. At first I evaded their questions. 
But finally I concluded that the truth would probably 
hurt me less than a lie, so I made a clean breast of 
my case. 

I learned the name of the family was Baker. The 
two men who had captured me were brothers. Their 
mother, a good, friendly old soul, wept when she heard 
my story and asked her sons to give me clothing and 
food and start me on my way. They, however, being 
Confederate soldiers, considered it their duty to deliver 
me to the nearest post. That happened to be at Wash- 
ington, about forty-five miles to the southeast. The 
men declared it would be impossible for me to make 
my way one hundred and fifty miles through the unin- 
habited and mountainous country to Fort Smith. As I 
would near the camp, they said, my danger would 
greatly increase, for the country was infested with small 
bands of prowling bushwhackers. They doubted, how- 
ever, if I could ever reach that section alive. It would 
be a kindness, they insisted, to hold me. 

My personal appearance was anything but favorable. 
I was sunburned and dirty; my hair was long and un- 
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combed; my old blue trousers were rags and strings 
and reached only to my knees. I had one shoe, an old 
white wool hat; and that was all. No shirt, no socks, 
and no undergarments. My feet and legs were scratched 
and swollen. I must have been a pitiful sight. Mother 
Baker placed a tub of warm water, soap and towels 
behind the cabin so that I could bathe. While I was 
performing this act, she hunted me up a suit of brown 
khaki, a pair of shoes, underclothing, and a coarse 
pocket handkerchief. She and her daughter-in-law pre- 
pared dinner, also, while I was undergoing the scrub- 
bing-up process. 

Such a dinner as that was! I shall never forget it. 
At times since, I have dreamed about it. Right now 
my mouth waters as I think of it. Hot corn cakes and 
butter, honey, sweet milk, fried chicken, onions, and 
blackberries! After I had eaten two or three days’ ra- 
tions without a let-up, the good woman said, “Son, I 
wouldn’t eat any more now. It might make you sick. 
Lie down on that pallet under the tree and take a nap.” 

I slept until night and then awoke with a terrible 
stomach-ache. I was sick for three days. I promised 
my captors that I would not attempt to escape. They 
trusted me, and I was given considerable liberty. 

On the morning of the sixth day after my capture, 
August 15, my captors started with me to Washington. 
When we arrived the next day about two o'clock, the 
Bakers turned me over to the commander of the post. 
While the Bakers were responsible for my capture, I, 
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nevertheless, felt very grateful for the kindly way in 
which they had treated me. I had only good feelings 
and respect for them. 

I remained in the guard house at Washington about 
a week; then I was sent to Camden where there were 
a number of prisoners. About the close of September, — 
in company with one hundred other prisoners, I was 
sent to Camp Ford, from which I had escaped on the 
twentieth of July. The companions of my escape had 
been returned to the prison and were greatly surprised 
to see me again. I shall never forget the looks on their 
faces when they saw me. 

“Your” they gasped in excitement. 

I just laughed, but their amazement did not die for 
a long time. They related to me how they waited, 
when we parted, until I had time to travel a mile or 
two, how they had returned to the house we had passed 
and surrendered to men they found there. They had 
been returned to Camp Ford, from which they had 
written to the regiment that I was surely dead in the 
woods near Red River in northern Texas. The news 
had been sent to my home where I was mourned as 
dead. No wonder the fellows were surprised to see 
me! 

In February, 1865, we were exchanged, sent to New 
Orleans, and then to our regiment at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 





DESTINY RIDES THE WIND* 


sealed forever the destiny of this little Iowa 

town! Howling bitterly among the scattered 
dwellings of Davis City and sweeping with relentless 
fury across the wide floor of the Grand river valley, the 
wind kicked up huge clouds of dust which smothered 
several chapters of unwritten history. 

Members of the Reorganized Church of Latter-Day 
Saints from Illinois were seeking a favorable location 
for their Zion City. They had looked over the land 
upon which the town of Lamoni now stands, and sev- 
eral members drove up to Davis City in a light buggy 
to see if land could be purchased there. At Davis City 
they would have the conveniences of being near a 
town, even though it was very small. The men from 
Illinois interviewed Jack Frisbee and John Clark, prom- 
inent merchants, and several other men at Davis City. 

“We want fifteen hundred acres,” one of them said. 

“Yes,” another continued. “We want to locate our 
Church and our people here.” 

The Davis City men, however, held out for more 
money than the Latter-Day Saints wanted to pay. So 
the men from Illinois finally decided the jig was up 
and climbed into their buggy and started to drive away. 

“Men!” Clark exclaimed suddenly, “we’re making a 


()- day in the summer of 1872 a ferocious wind 


*Mrs. H. L. McClaran gave me the basis for this. 
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mistake. It would be a fine thing if they settled here.” 


Mr. Frisbee seemed to realize, also, the significance of 
the decision; and he and Clark turned immediately and 
called loudly to the men in the buggy. 
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Although the buggy was rolling along not far away, — 


it was almost concealed in a cloud of dust; and the 
wind made such an uproar that the representatives of 
the Church could not hear. If they could have been 
called back, a decision might have been made that 
would have placed what has since become the thriving 
college town of Lamoni on the same site with Davis 
City. 


ANDERSON BURCHETT’S NEW-FANGLED 
IDEE 


KALIS BURCHETT and his son, Anderson, 
A were rising in the grey of dawn and working 

until after dark, trying to gather their corn 
before winter set in. 

Autumn frosts had nipped the luxuriant growth of 
the virgin soil; the prairie was turning brown. Winds 
wailed across the open sweep of the plains and roared 
through the timber along the river, bombarding the 
ridges with a constant downpour of ripe nuts. 

Steadily, from morning till night, the ears of yellow 
corn boomed against the bang boards of the Burchetts’ 
wagons—like a rapid succession of gun shots. Alkalis 
thought of his crib groaning and stretching its sides 
with the bountiful harvest. But he worried, and 
Anderson worried about getting it in before bad 
weather struck. 

One morning a neighbor, returning home with fresh 
flour from the mill at Osceola, drove across the Burchett 
place and stopped to talk to Anderson, who was pulling 
into the feed lot with a heaping load of corn. 

“T jist want to show you something, Anderson,” the 
neighbor called, pushing back his broad hat and spring- 
ing down from his wagon with a very odd-looking tool 
in his hands. 
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“What in the name of goodness?” blurted Anderson, 
his eyes ready to pop out of his head. | 

“A scoop shovel!” answered the neighbor with a 
delightful twinkle in his eye. 

“Whut’s it fur?” 

“To unload corn with. They say it beats anything 
ya ever seen fer unloadin’ corn.” , 

“Well now, I reckon it had oughta beat unloadin 
with yer hands.” 

“T’m kinda anxious to be a-gittin home or I reckon 
I'd let ya try it out.” 

Anderson didn’t shuck any more corn that day. He 
didn’t even wait to unload his wagon. Instead, he 
climbed upon a saddle horse and galloped away to 
Osceola where the strange new invention was being 
sold. 

Late that night he returned. When Akalis was just 
getting ready to go to bed, Anderson banged excitedly 
into the house with the new scoop. 

“Gente Pa! We'll light the lantern an go out an 
try it.” 

Akalis was as anxious as his son to try this wonderful 
new invention, so they both scrambled with a lantern 
out to the crib where Anderson’s wagonload of corn 
stood. 

“Climb on up, son, an show me how it works.” 

“Wait till I poke this new scoop down inta that 
corn,” the young man exulted as he climbed up over 
the wheel. “I bet Pll make them ears fly!” 
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Anderson poked around, trying to jab the wide- 
mouthed shovel straight down into the load of solid 
ears. But the scoop wouldn’t go down. It just halted 
and balked and refused to bite down into those hard 
ears of corn. 

Alkalis climbed up, and he tried the shovel; but it 
just wouldn’t work any better for him than it did for 
his son. He couldn’t scrape up more than two or three 
ears with vigorous thrusts and jabs. 

It was too much for the older man’s patience. Ander- 
son stood there, plainly crestfallen, while his father 
swung his arm in a vicious arc and hurled the scoop 
clear out into the barn lot. 

“Jist another one of them new-fangled idees!” he 
thundered; and the two men went sullenly back to the 
house. 


COUNTERFEIT DOCTOR* 


from the start he was successful. All the old 

cranks, the people who had been complaining © 
about the old doctors and some who hadn’t, took to 
that new doctor like ducks to water. He came in 
from “off somewhere,” nobody knew just where; and 
in scarcely any time at all he had built a flourishing 
business. 

Flourish as he might, however, he couldn't make 
any big money as a doctor in a little country town. 
And whatever else you thought about that new doctor, 
you had to admit he was an ambitious cuss. There 
just wasn’t any argument about it. He fairly had the 
townfolk in a dither. 

They couldn’t quite get over it, though, when he 
left town one bright autumn day, jostled down the 
road into Missouri in a livery rig, and didn’t come 
back till the following week. Everybody “lowed” 
he was up to something, but there just wasn’t any 
way to keep up with him. Folks fell to speculating 
first one wild thing, then another. “Maybe he was 
a-goin to git married,” or “Reckon he had a sweetheart 
down yander somers,” “or “Sure looked as how some- 
thing mighta happened to him, some foul play, 
maybe!” 


"Tex NEW doctor came to Pleasanton, and right 


*To Emma Marks I am grateful for the details of this true tale. 
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And then he returned as boldly as ever, blushing 
with embarrassment when the old women gathered 
around to tell him how worried everybody was, then 
asking him in the same breath, “What in the name of 
goodness was you up to?” 

“Just paying my old mother a little visit,’ he an- 
swered and whipped his horse along to the livery 
stable. 

People didn’t get anything more out of him, either. 
He just closed up like a clam. “Looks like love to 
me,” ventured old Aunt Cindy. “Reckon it’s some- 
thing a heap sight more serious,” prophesied Grandma 
Miller. 

So it wasn’t long until he went across the border 
again. “Just casual like” some of the men saddled 
their horses and followed along the trail a mile or 
so behind, keeping their eyes skinned all the time for 
anything at all. When the men rode back into town 
that evening, they reported that the “dirty skunk had 
bought a drug store down across the line, an was 
a-doin quite a business down there.” 

So that was it? That was worse than getting a 
sweetheart or going on a spree or getting shot up. 
Starting a drug store in Missouri when he had his 
practice to see to, and in Missouri of all places. There 
wouldn’t be any good coming from it. 

But despite the prediction of the sages, that new 
doctor made all kinds of money. His practice suf- 
fered some, to be sure, but he seemed to more than 
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make up for it down at the Missouri drug store. In 
fact, he prospered so well that he built a new house; 
then folks’ tongues started wagging more than ever. 
And about that time everybody started getting the 
brightest, shiniest new quarters in change. Before 
long everybody was doing business, buying groceries, 
buying calico, buying all the necessities of life with 
bright new quarters. They threw them at cracks, they 
played poker with them, and they paid the new 
doctor for his services with them. 

At first nobody seemed to suspect anything. They 
“reckoned it was just a new shipment from Wash- 
ington to the banks.” But a little later the sages fell 
to “talking out of school” again. To them “it looked 
dern suspicious.” The doctor’s name began to get 
all mixed up in it, although a few defended him 
astutely. 

Accordingly, it was not long after that until a little 
investigating party was thrown by the government 
men down at the new drug store just across the line 
in Missouri. The doctor was there, but when he saw 
the “agents” coming in one door, he tried to make a 
clean getaway out the other. He wasn’t quick enough, 
though. He ran right smack into the mouth of a 
thirty-eight. One of the men had waited outside 
for him. 

Under that drug store the government men found 
a dark room filled with the most awkward looking 
machinery and peculiar gatchets, but the “agents” 
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knew what the machinery and gatchets were. They 
had expected to find such things at the little drug 
store. It was a counterfeiting plant, and that was 
where the bright new quarters were being coined. 
Some of the residents of Pleasanton and vicinity 
were suspected along with the doctor. In fact, bags 
of buried money were found on certain people’s prop- 
erty many years afterward. The sages “reckoned it 
looked as how some folks musta been conspirin with 
that doctor,” but nothing ever came of it. The doc- 
tor was the only one the government apprehended; 
and so many years have passed: people have nearly 
forgotten who the suspected conspirators were. 


A TURKEY HUNT 


T was a bright autumn morning in the 1870's. 
Joe Peters, Jonas Hoffhine’s cousin, was excited — 
about preparations he and Jonas were making to 

go hunting. Joe had just arrived a few days before 
from Ohio, getting to Osceola by way of the new 
passenger line and reaching Leon by stage coach. 
Joe was a strapping young fellow of twenty-two. It 
was the first time he had ventured so far away from 
home, and he was stirred by the promise of adven- 
ture in this wild western country. 

Jonas busied himself briefly with guns and ammu- 
nition. It was an inspiration to Joe to see how dex- 
teriously his cousin handled a gun. And he had a 
regular arsenal of rifles, shotguns, revolvers, and am- 
munition. Jonas hadn’t been out of the army long, 
and he claimed that was where he got a feeling for 
guns. 

Cousin Alice, Jonas’ young wife, was bustling about 
the kitchen getting breakfast, and the sharp smell of 
frying side pork and eggs tantalized Joe’s nostrils; 
and the way those eggs blubbed and popped in the 
grease had his mouth watering. 

They rode in Jonas’ spring wagon down Main 
Street, the wagon jogging along roughly over the 
ruts that had hardened in the mud after the last fall 
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rain. Jonas sat on the right, driving the team, and 
Joe sat on the left taking in the sights. The young 
fellows propped their feet jauntily on the dashboard, 
and Joe fell to anticipating big adventures. The spicy 
aroma of Jonas’ chewing tobacco on the bracy autumn 
air was delightful, and the smooth manner in which 
Jonas’ livery team bounced along made Joe feel as 
if he were sailing. In a few minutes they had passed 
the handful of stores which made up Leon’s busi- 
ness district in the 1870's, had passed the few scattered 
houses on the town’s edge, and were rambling down 
a long hill running south into the wild prairie. 

Joe and Jonas left the team at Bid Frost’s barn and 
scrambled back of the barnlot into the timber. Quail 
scurried out of the brush in swarms and squirrels were 
barking from dozens of branches, but Jonas had cau- 
tioned Joe not to shoot at anything but turkeys. They 
were going to get some birds for Cousin Alice to 
roast with dressing. 

“Suppose we don’t find any turkeys?” asked Joe. 
“We'll wish we had picked off some of those quail.” 

“Don’t worry,’ affirmed Jonas. “We're going to 
get something big enough to make a meal.” 

The underbrush was thick and Joe was troubled 
at times to get through, but Jonas didn’t seem to be 
bothered; he had learned the way of this wild country, 
and Joe secretly admired his cousin’s skill in weaving 
in and out among the heavy foliage. 

“The sun makes those oak leaves look all purplish,” 
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said Joe as they came into a little glade and looked 
out upon a thickly wooded hill. Through the glade 
wound a sparkling stream, fringed with plumy wil- 
lows; and the early frosts had turned the willow leaves 
to gold. They had not gone far across the stream 
when Joe heard a rattling in the crisp leaves that had 
already fallen. 

“There he is,” whispered Jonas. | 

“Where?” breathed Joe, glancing nervously about. 

“There behind that old log,” offered Jonas, point- 
ing ahead into the brush. “Go ahead and shoot him, 
Joe.” 

Joe spied the bird, a young gobbler, stretching his 
red neck above the old log. Raising his gun to his 
shoulder, he took a long aim. He forgot every- 
thing but his desire to bag the young gobbler. He 
did not observe what Jonas was doing. With an 
awful boom, like the sudden clap of thunder, his 
gun spouted forth. The turkey dropped behind the 
log and set up a big commotion of flopping. Joe’s 
eyes did not waver once from the spot. Holding 
his gun ready, he hastened to the log. After waiting 
a moment for the big gobbler to stop struggling, he 
picked him up and proudly carried him back to 
where Jonas was standing. Jonas did not say a word, 
but he was smiling broadly. 

“Nice bird,” he mumbled. 

“Yeah,” Joe answered. That was all he could say. 
He was holding his turkey out, admiring him. 
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“Now, Joe, go over there. You'll find another over 
there.” Jonas was pointing to another spot in the tim- 
ber. Joe dropped the dead turkey and started cau- 
tiously with his gun ready. He had never seen such 
hunting. When he reached the spot Jonas had pointed 
out, he found another turkey, dead. He was dum- 
founded. 

“T didn’t hear you shoot,” he asserted as he carried 
the second turkey back to Jonas. Jonas was laughing. 

“Now, Joe, go over there.” Jonas was indicating 
still another spot in the brush. “You'll find two more 
over there.” 

It was true. Jonas had shot twice and killed three 
wild turkeys while Joe was shooting one. Joe had 
been so excited he had forgotten everything but his 
desire to get the turkey behind the log and had not 
noticed that his cousin had shot also. 

Joe talked about it all the way back to town. The 
two young cousins were back in time for dinner with 
four prize turkeys, and after that Joe was out hunt- 
ing whenever he could get away. 


HOME OF THE REFUGEES 


T was the year 1848. Revolution ravaged Hun- 
gary! Kossuth, provisional president of the 
Hungarian Republic, was leading his people in 

an attempt to liberate themselves from Austria. Up 
to that time Austria and Hungary had been united as 
one political family. At last the Hungarians were 
clamoring for their freedom. Gorgei, brilliant mili- 
tary genius, was leading the revolting army. L. 
Ujhazy was governor of the fortress Komorn near 
Buda-Pest. The Secretary of State was Ladislaus Ma- 
draasz; and Francis Varga, a young lawyer of thirty- 
one years who had been practicing down in the south- 
ern part of the country, in the County of Torontal, 
had just been appointed presiding judge to a special . 
tribunal created to punish treason. Soon after that 
Varga was elected Vice Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Torontal, and he was empowered as Commissioner 
by the government to act as final authority with 
supreme power. 

Young Varga found himself suddenly in a very 
difficult position, especially for so young a man. Many 
and grave were the decisions he was required to make. 
From his decree there was no appeal. It was a task 
calling for courage and wisdom, a position that would 
try his mettle and urge into play the best that was 
in him. 
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Varga, however, had a good background. His had 
been a life of culture and refinement. Born in the 
city of Debreczin, August 8, 1817, he was the son of 
Stephen Varga, Professor of Theology in the great 
Presbyterian college at the same place. His mother 
was Clara Peczely, daughter of the celebrated Joseph 
Peczely, who was a Presbyterian minister. She was 
the sister of Joseph Peczely, Jr.. who was a most 
prominent Professor of Universal History, Latin, and 
Greek eloquence. In 1840 Varga, at the age of twenty- 
three, had been admitted to the bar. So he had made 
rapid strides to the position of Vice Lord Lieutenant. 

In the southern part of Torontal lived a large num- 
ber of Servians who, by their unfriendliness, were al- 
ways a source of agitation to the Hungarians. And 
at the time of the revolution they were easily incited 
by the Austrians to perpetration of the vilest murders 
and other low crimes. Young Varga was, indeed, 
undertaking a difficult task. 

On investigation he found that a priest of the Greek 
Church was mainly responsible for the atrocities in 
Torontal, so he summoned him before the court. 
Pleading the sanctity of his office, the priest main- 
tained that he could be called to account only by his 
bishop. Recognizing his plea to be in accordance 
with the law, Judge Varga ruled that the priest could 
not be tried at civil law until his bishop had relin- 
quished jurisdiction over him. 

The bishop, however, refused to appear in court. 
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Varga showed the superiority of his resourcefulness 
in meeting this emergency. “The mountain could not 
go to Mahomet,” he quoted; “therefore Mahomet 
must come to the mountain.” Calling his gendarmes 
he ordered them to summon the bishop courteously, 
but to take with them a large tarpaulin; and imme- | 
diately upon delivering the summons to throw the 
tarpaulin over the bishop in his chair and bring him 
carefully and safely into court. 

The gendarmes obeyed the order to its letter. When 
the bishop, tarpaulin, and chair were brought into 
court, the judge explained the evidence that had been 
found against the priest, then directed that the bishop 
and priest be conducted to a private room for a 
brief consultation. Accordingly the gendarmes con- 
veyed the bishop in his chair to the judge’s private’ 
office, then at the end of fifteen minutes brought him 
again into court. 

Judge Varga then spoke very gravely to the bishop. 
“Since all the evidence in this case has been sub- 
mitted to you, and inasmuch as you have been given 
every opportunity to verify the charges, the Court feels 
assured that you will certainly do what is right. 
Therefore, I order the clerk to enter on the record the 
bishop’s renunciation of jurisdiction over the priest, 
and I further order that the trial proceed.” 

The priest was speedily convicted. At sunrise the 
next morning, he was executed. As a result the atro- 
cities in Torontal were promptly discontinued. 
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According to one account of Francis Varga’s six 
months’ reign as Judge Supreme, he “sentenced two 
hundred and sixty noblemen to the block, and within 
two hours from the pronouncement of the sentence 
the prisoners were dead.”* 

When Gorgei surrendered Hungary after his native 
country had been subdued by Russian bayonets, Varga 
was at Vilagos. He, together with about two thou- 
sand others, was sent toward the north under Russian 
escort. In a vehicle with five of his comrades, Varga 
rode until they neared Gyula, where, on the third day 
of the journey, he escaped and fled on a lonely and 
secret pilgrimage through the country. Concealing 
himself under a disguised name and occupation, Varga, 
the one-time Judge Supreme, spent eleven months in 
stealth and hiding. He went to Gyula where his 
relatives resided; but, sensitive to his constant danger 
while there, he acted upon his uncle’s advice and 
fled to a little village. Lonely and depressed by the 
sudden role of a refugee, young Varga went to his 
mother, who resided at Hadju Boszormemy. After 
a very brief stay, he was compelled to flee again. 

Fear for his life was rapidly replaced by a growing 
concern over the possibility that he was destined to 
remain for the rest of his days an outcast, a lone 
wanderer in strange lands, a man without a country. 
Hourly it became more apparent to Francis Varga 
that he was definitely an exile from his home and 


*New York Herald, Sunday, March 30, 1902. 
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loved ones. Perhaps he would never again see fa- 
miliar landscapes, the pleasant scenes of his child- 
hood, his old home, and those who loved him. His 
heart was wrung dry with sorrow and desolation, 
and at last he gave up all hope of ever returning. 

For months he wandered aimlessly about, bent only — 
on concealing his identity. He was being searched 
for everywhere. The Judge Supreme had become a 
hunted man. Through his cousin, he obtained a 
passport, from which, by means of chemicals, he erased 
the name and description of the person to whom it 
had been issued. That done he wrote in a description 
of his own person and the name Frank Wagoner. 
After a hard struggle, he reached Krakow. From 
there, by means of another false passport, he went to 
Hamburg, where he met some of his fleeing country- 
men. Six months he hid in Hamburg and Altoona; 
then, in January, 1851, with Ladislaus Madarasz, Jo- 
seph Mazthenyi, and several others, he went to Lon- 
don and stayed about six months. At the end of 
those long six months, Varga’s hopes of returning 
to his native land were so completely frustrated that 
he began to make plans for finding a new home. 

“It was easy,” he said later, “to decide that there 
is but one free, happy country in the world—the 
United States of America.” 

A year before Governor Ujhazy had selected Grand 
river country in southern Iowa as a refuge from those 
who sought his life. At the end of the war he had 
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gone to New York in company with forty Hun- 
garians, had called on President Filmore, who ad- 
vised him to go to Iowa, and then had gone west to 
Burlington, from which place he traveled overland 
to Decatur county. Here he founded a colony later 
- called New Buda, in honor of the capital in the home- 
land. New Buda, the home of the refugees, was 
established on land to which the government gave the 
Hungarians an option. 

“Having been raised on the continent of Europe,” 
Varga said in later years, “not having the English 
language, and also induced by my companions, we 
blindly followed Governor Ujhazy.” 

“Before we embarked,’ Varga once explained, 
“about forty Hungarians arrived at Southampton 
from Turkey. They were from Bem’s army, under 
the command of Captain Bissinger, whose real name 
was Erno Drahos. He was at one time attorney at 
law in County Torontal and Chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of Szeged. The unfortunate fellow 
did not have enough money to come in, so I took 
him to my London lodging. We spent a few days in 
London, and afterwards bade farewell to Europe.” 

For twenty-two days the little band journeyed on the 
steamer Manchester. There were severe storms, the 
captain was an impudent Englishman, and Varga’s 
thoughts turned to those whom he was leaving behind. 

On the thirteenth of August they reached New 
York where a German came aboard and recommended 
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his hotel, “Europe.” For one week they hibernated 
there among the myriads of bugs, then obtained quar- 
ters with an American and felt as if they were in 
heaven. 

After a short stay in New York, the refugees started — 
into the North. There was no railroad from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg, so they made a short trip by rail 
and then continued their journey on a canal to Pitts- 
burg, went down the Ohio, then up the Mississippi 
to Burlington. | 

“T could have purchased a farm near Burlington for 
ten dollars an acre,” Varga later reported, “but I did 
not like to get away from my friends.” So Madarasz 
and Mazthenyi and Varga equipped themselves with a 
horse and buggy and started out over the prairie toward 
New Buda, home of the refugees. 

At New Buda the little band was welcomed by 
Ujhazy, and they took up some government land. 
Varga and Madarasz, leaving Mazthenyi to superin- 
tend the erection of houses, returned to Burlington to 
purchase necessities. 

On the sixth of November Varga took possession 
of his land. Here he celebrated his first Christmas in 
the new home, although his house was not finished. 

“If I had known English, probably I would have 
selected another profession,” Varga once said. And, 
indeed, it was a hardship for him to turn from the 
work he had prepared himself for to farming. He 
knew nothing about this new work, made many mis- 
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takes, and never entirely succeeded at it. It is told of 
him that one day he was out trying to build a stake- 
- and-rider fence when a settler rode up. 

“Mr. Varga! Mr. Varga! What on earth are you 
doing?” his neighbor ejaculated. “Don’t you know 
how to build a fence?” 

“Indeed, I do not know how to build a fence,” Varga 
replied. There he stood, lifting the rails he had placed 
in position, and trying to push another one in under- 
neath. The settler explained to him that he was doing 
the work exactly backwards, that he should build on 
top rather than from the bottom. | 

In 1858 he married Mary Sanders, a German, and 
to them seven children were born. Speaking of his 
hardships, Varga once said, “I was taken away from 
my beloved country, but Providence has repaid that 
with a family whereby I have found my consolation.” 

For a period of about twenty years, or until 1871, 
when he was elected treasurer of the county, Varga 
farmed. Governor Ujhazy built a large rambling house 
which was the most expensive dwelling of that day. 
The governor rode about on a fine steed, viewing his 
domain, fixing boundaries and selecting landmarks. 
His head teemed with dreams of a great flourishing 
New Buda, so he claimed a vast area of land, includ- 
ing ground where the present town of Davis City 
stands. Here he would establish a beautiful and peace- 
ful colony for his countrymen. 

Colonel George Pomutz, apparently, shared this 
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fanciful expectation for the New Buda colony, for he 
promoted an expansion scheme which was not with- 
out success. In 1853 Governor Ujhazy and his family 
and George Pomutz moved to San Antonio, Texas. 
Later Pomutz returned to New Buda and took charge — 
of the building of the colony. With the assistance of 
a civil engineer named Drahos, Pomutz made a map 
of his greater New Buda. The plans provided for a 
city having a University Square Boehm St. Kossuth 
Platz, with all the accessories of a full-fledged city. 
He sold lots, invited immigration, and rode about on 
his white mare, Highland Mary, inducing people to 
settle in his dream land. Covering St. Louis and 
Hoboken in his campaign, Pomutz pressed into use 
his fluency of speech, his knowledge of Hungarian, 
English, German, French, and one or two Slavonic 
tongues. He quoted Byron freely and worked with a 
frenzy, appealing strongly to the popular taste. And 
his efforts were not entirely in vain, for a few German 
families migrated to the new land, established a little 
colony, on a site now lost near Davis City, and made 
a struggle to perpetuate the ideals and principles of 
the fiery Hungarian. Eventually, however, their little 
group was hit with a plague which swept it away; and 
today even the graves cannot be found. 

During the Civil War Pomutz wrote the history of 
an army brigade, and was appointed consul to the 
Czar’s dominion after the battle was ended. He became 
consul-general and died in Petrograd, about 1894. 
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Pomutz lived flamboyantly. He died in the Greek 
faith. According to an American account in a news- 
paper, he sometimes appeared in court in the full regalia 
of an American brigadier-general. He was a colorful 
figure, tall and blond, with a full beard and mus- 
tachios, wavy hair, and a striking dignity. Astride his 
Highland Mary, dashing at full speed over the virgin 
prairie of the New Buda settlement, he was enough 
to make anyone take a second look. 

Conflicting stories center around the life of Ujhazy 
after he left Decatur county. The most generally ac- 
cepted view is that he killed himself in his home in 
Wexas. 

Varga continued, after his election as treasurer of 
the county in 1871, to hold important positions for 
more than thirty years. Many and bitter were his 
opponents, for he was fearless and outspoken in his 
beliefs. On one occasion he was charged with dis- 
honesty. 

The law at the time prohibited treasurers from 
loaning county funds, but many treasurers had been 
making surreptitious loans and pocketing the interest. 
When Varga went into office, he started a vigorous 
campaign against this law. Furthermore, since he con- 
sidered the vault in his office unsafe, he openly de- 
posited the county money with reliable banks. He 
always bargained for good interest which he used in 
paying the salaries of the deputies and for defraying 
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other public expenses. Some of his bitterest opponents 
accused him of attempting to defraud the county. 

During this troublesome period, the county seat 
(Leon) was startled out of its slumbers about three 
o'clock one Sunday morning in the spring of 1877 by 
a terrific explosion. Suddenly the thunderous boom 
broke on the quiet of the little town, rocking its very 
foundations; then all grew still, like the quiet after 
death. 

Citizens scrambled from their homes, fear and 
wonder in their faces. Rushing to the public square, 
they found the courthouse in ruins. In the wall out- 
side the treasurer’s office, an ugly hole, like a large 
gaping wound, exposed the interior of the building. 

Mouths filled with quiet gossip. Heads ran wild 
with terrible suspicion. Reports spread to nearby 
towns that Varga had blown up the courthouse and 
absconded with the county’s funds. In a little town 
eight miles away, lived a school teacher who was a 
son of the New Buda patriots. He saddled his horse 
and sped through the country to the county seat to 
champion the cause of his father’s friend. 

A crowd gathered in the square, waiting for the 
wreckage to be cleared away, some accusing the treas- 
urer and others defending him. At last the debris 
was cleared away, revealing the safe, uninjured. 
Before opening the safe, Varga addressed the crowd, 
discussing his methods of handling the county funds. 
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Even had the culprits succeeded in opening the safe, 
he explained, they could not have robbed the county. 

He read from the ledger the amount of money 
credited to each fund. From the safe he brought 
forth a certificate of deposit for every cent. At length 
Varga singled out the man who had led in circulat- 
ing false reports against him. Calling him forth he 
repeated the charges the man had made. Then shak- 
ing his long index finger under his opponent’s nose, 
he shouted to the crowd, “That d——n rascal, himself, 
would do it!” Varga then forced the accuser to admit 
that the certificates tallied with the amounts on the 
ledger. The sentiment of the crowd swerved over- 
whelmingly in Varga’s favor. If he had not inter- 
ceded, his accusers would have been roughly treated. 

Later, the culprits who had blown up the court- 
house in an attempt to rob the treasurer’s vault were 
apprehended and sentenced. | 

In 1896, forty-five years after going into exile, Varga, 
accompanied by his son Stephen, returned to Hungary. 
They found that nearly everybody who had taken part 
in the revolution was either dead or in exile. One of 
that number, however, still remained in Hungary, 
passed his days in a house that was shunned by all of 
his people. It was Gorgei. Young Varga was anxious 
to see the old military genius, but the elder Varga 
could not forget that Gorgei had lost his beloved coun- 
try into the hands of the oppressors. So they did not 
stop. 
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On leaving Hungary Varga carried with him, back 
to his home in Decatur county, a package of Hun- 
garian soil. On the little package was written these 
words: “A handful of native soil to quiet the heart’s 
longing.” | 

After serving over thirty years in the public life of 
his adopted country, during which time he served as 
county treasurer, clerk of court, clerk of the board of 
supervisors, county judge, recorder, justice of the peace, 
and member of the board of supervisors, Francis Varga 
died at his home in Leon, Iowa, in 1902. With the 
little package of Hungarian soil under his head, Varga 
was laid to rest in the land of his exile. 

Today rich fields of corn shiver their luxuriant blades 
in the sun of summer above the earth where the New 
Buda of Ujhazy and Pomuth once flourished. And 
here where the flashing white mare, Highland Mary, 
once pranced with her dashing Hungarian mount, 
small herds of cattle graze and switch their tails com- 
placently at flies. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS 
BY 
E. J. Bram 


HEN I was three years old my parents 

started with me on the journey to Iowa. It 

was in the early spring of 1856. We went 
overland to Cumberland, Maryland, where we boarded 
the train and rode to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. From 
there we rode down the Ohio river on a steamboat, 
then up the Mississippi to Keokuk. 

When we arrived at James Irving’s log house in the 
vicinity of Decatur county, now known as Van Wert, 
there was no town there. Wild prairie stretched out 
in every direction. Bluestem grass sprang up higher 
than a horse’s head. Rattlesnakes were thick. 

Prairie wolves howled through the long quiet sum- 
mer nights and stole into chicken houses where they did 
much damage. Badgers, also, killed chickens, appar- 
ently just to suck the blood. 

Other animals which frequented this part of the 
country in the early days were: skunks, lynx, deer, elk, 
and wildcats. The first settlers had all the venison 
they wanted. Deer were often shot from the kitchen 
door, for in those days they wandered into the door- 
yards and were, sometimes, quite tame. Usually, 
though, they were very shy. They were great jumpers, 
too—could clear a stake-and-rider fence with little 
effort. 
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Many of the earliest pioneers were attacked and 
chased by wildcats and panthers. These ferocious 
beasts emitted hideous screams, resembling the weird 
wailing of a woman dying in agony. 

Wild fruit grew on the prairie and in the timbers 
in abundance. Strawberries grew in patches along 
the streams, and they were sweet and delicious. Plums 
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clustered thickly on the banks of creeks and were 
gathered in ample harvest nearly every year. Small 
wild grapes cluttered the brush and thickets with their 
fruit-darkened vines. The hills and bottoms were run 
over with gooseberries, blackberries, raspberries, and 
dewberries. The wild crab, which is so sour and bitter 
when you bite into it, was cooked and seasoned in 
such a way by the pioneer housewives that it made 
a tasty dish. Fruits of all kinds were dried in the sum- 
mer to preserve them for winter use. 

No pastures were fenced during the first years of 
settlement. Cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs grazed 
out on the commons. Frequently livestock strayed 
away and could not be found for several days. Most 
of the farmers had only five, ten, or fifteen acres fenced 
the first year they were here. Fences were made of 
rails and stakes, were called stake-and-rider fences. 
Rails ten feet long and stakes eight feet long were 
used. Four panels were required to fence a rod. Each 
panel required eight rails and four stakes. 

My father hired two men to break up a few acres of 
prairie sod in the spring of 1856. They used a twenty- 
two inch sod plow drawn by a six-ox team. 

Medicines were concocted from roots and herbs. 
Medicinal teas were made from boneset, sassafras, and 
other herbs and barks. There was a fit weed people 
gave to children who had fits. 

These are a few things I remember concerning life 
in the early days. 


THE I. O. O. F. 
BY 
Roy Woop Anp CHARLEY C. PAINTER 


evening of February 7, 1856. District Deputy 
Grand Master Cyrus Creel and several other 
members of the order from Chariton, Iowa, being 
invested with the proper authority, had charge of the 
ritualistic ceremony. 
Charter members were: John P. Finley, Wm. H. 
Cheever, I. N. Clark, Arnold Childers, and C. Vamp- 


man. 


| EON LODGE 84 was first instituted on the 


Immediately after the organization by special dis- 
pensation the following members were initiated into 
the order: Joseph F, Parsons, Samuel Forey, George 
W. Hole, George Barton, Rev. J. Rolls, and Alex 
Updegraft. 

After the organization the lodge flourished with 
these and many new members until events leading 
up to the Civil War interfered. We find that on 
March 16, 1861, was held the last official meeting until 
after the war. 

On July 17, 1868, the business of the lodge was re- 
sumed, operating under the same charter and by those 
members who had survived the war. 

The following officers were elected that night: I. N. 
Clark, Noble Grand; J. W. Warner, Vice Grand; 
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George Barton, Secretary; and William Hawkins, 
Treasurer. 

Soon after the reorganization, the lodge again flour- 
ished with many of the business and professional men 
of the town belonging to the Order. Among those 
were: S.C. Penniwell, W. W. Craig, John Bell, Thomas 
Teale, C. W. Hoffman, C. M. Akes, J. P. Babbitt, A. P. 
Olsen, J. A. McIntosh, T. E. Wallace, and many others. 

Besides the Subordinate lodge in Leon we also have 
the Encampment branch which was first established 
in Decatur City on October 20, 1869, with the following 
charter members: H. W. Peck, Alfred Ayers, Samuel 
Schenck, W. H. Fortune, Fred Teale, Milton P. Board, 
and C. L. Board. 

This branch of the organization, operating under 
separate charter, was later transferred to Leon, which 
at present has a membership of 35 members. 

Following are the elective officers for the current 
year: Encampment—Louie Pickering, C. P.; Roy 
Wood, H. P.; H. N. Harmon, S. W.; O. L. Alpress, 
fey ee hay Wiley, R2:S.; and L. R Aten, F. S.; 
Chas. C. Painter, Treasurer. Subordinate—Horace P. 
Wiley, N. G.; S. R. Akes, V. G.; Roy Wood, R. Sec.; 
PR. Aten, F. Sec:; and Chas. C. Painter, Treasurer. 

There are other lodges of this order located at Davis 
City, Decatur City, and Van Wert in this county. 
Decatur Lodge 102 was granted a charter on October 
15, 1857, with the following charter members: James 
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M. Hacker, M. L. Shelton, I. B. McClelland, Joseph 
Puckett, Lewis I. Walker, and Leland Same. _ 

In April, 1938, Lamoni Lodge 127 became a part of 
Decatur Lodge by consolidation. The present officers 
at Decatur are: Ira W. Eaton, N. G.; W. E. Valentine, 
V. G.; Mark Noftsger, R. Sec.; F. E. Young, F. Sec.; 
and W. H. Phillips, Treas. 

Davis City Lodge 314 was instituted in April, 1875, 
and granted a charter on October 21, of the same year, 
with the following as charter members: W. S. Warn- 
ock, John Hagen, Wm. Asbach, John Laxthrum, J. M. 
Sylvester, Christ Cartwright, Jacob Flora, John W. 
Leeper, John Cartwright, George Keown, Henry Wil- 
son, Isaac Davis, George W. Owens and R. G. Gibson. 
The officers for 1938 are: Vernon Hill, N. G.; Nelson 
Driscoll, V. G.; J. L. McLain, Sec., and Alvin Stull, 
Treas. The first officers elected were: W. S. Warnock, 
Wm. J. Asbach, John V. Leeper, and J. G. Flora. 

Weldon Lodge No. 441 was instituted on December 
23, 1881, with the following officers in charge: Mr. 
Williams, N. G.; L. Matheny, V. G.; H. H. McLain, 
Rec. Sec.; L. L. Showers, P.- Sec}; and SW os bomees 
Treas. This lodge remained intact until 1924 when it 
was consolidated with Van Wert Lodge No. 212 which 
was organized and granted a charted on October 5, 
1887, with the following charter members: B. R. 
Walker, E. E. Garton, Marion Fuller, W. H. Todd, 
Jas. H. Johnson, E. J. Blair, Wm. A. Irving, J. I. Walker, 
N. J. Hyatt, G. W. Hall, G. Pierce, and J. D. Strong. 
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The first officers of the lodge were: E. E. Garton, 
eae vy. lr odd, V. G.; E. J. Blair, Sec.; W. A. 
Irving, P. Sec.; and G. W. Hall, Treasurer. The 
officers in charge at the present time are: Paul Ramsey, 
N G.; Homer Ramsey, V. G.; Harold Fuller, Sec.; 
and E. L. Palmer, Treasurer. 

One of the charter members of No. 212, E. J. Blair, 
is among the oldest in the county, at the present time 
having been an active member for 51 years. - 

Until recently Leon Lodge No. 84 boasted having 
one of the oldest members in point of membership 
in the state—Bro. S. C. Penniwell. 

Many changes have come both within the order and 
without since the first organization of the Odd Fellows 
Lodge in Decatur county but the principles and teach- 
ings of the order still remain unchanged and as we 
believe are destined immovable until time shall be no 
more. The store house from which all of our prin- 
ciples are derived is that exhaustless fountain of Truth, 


the Book of Books, the Holy Bible. 


DECATUR COUNTY DOCTORS 
BY 
Dr. Frep A. BowMAN 


BOUT the first doctor we have any record of 

was Dr. Samuel Thompson, who came to 

Leon in 1855. He was Master of the first 
Masonic Lodge in Decatur county, and the land where 
the courthouse now stands was donated by him. 

Dr. R. D. Gardner probably had more to do with 
our present county hospital than any other doctor. 
He was in the eighties when he passed away. Prac- 
tically all of his practice was on horseback. He wore 
a rubber coat both summer and winter, and he had a 
rubber piece of cloth pinned over his knees to keep 
out the cold and rain. He was very frugal and saved 
almost every cent he collected. His widow, the late 
Mrs. R. D. Gardner, gave $70,000 for the building 
of a county hospital with the understanding that there 
would be a Gardner Ward and on condition that the 
voters of Decatur county would vote a tax for the 
maintenance of the hospital. Ten or twelve years later 
the hospital was built. 

The following physicians practiced in Leon: J. P. 
Thompson, J. P. Findley, Frank Manford, H. C. San- 
ford, B. Raiff, Baker, R. D. Gardner, Mullenix, Kelly, 
McClelland, Henry and Will Van Werden, H. R. 
Layton, A. W. Howe, B. R. McAllister, Willard Jeffries, 
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A. Brown, Fred A. Bowman, B. L. Eiker, Greenman, 
Jamison, M. W. Roger, Clair Mitchell, J. S. Coontz, 
J. E. McFarland, W. M. Doss, Waight. 

In Davis City the following doctors have practiced: 
Wheeler, T. S. Duff, Horner, Reynolds, J. W. Wailes, 
G. P. Reed. 

Lamoni doctors have Pci: Bernizer, Hansen, Sher- 
man, Derwent, Bertha Greer, Hills, King, Sixbury, 
Gamet. Residents of LeRoy have had the services of 
Dr. Burbank. 

Garden Grove doctors: Sigler, Doolittle, William 
Duff, Todd, Lyons, Wilkins, Coontz, Brown, Conk- 
ling. Weldon: Foxworthy, Mitchell, Ayres, Jamison. 
Woodland: Ellis Fleming, Gleason. Van Wert: Lind- 
sey, Tallman, Phelps. Grand River: Bone, Luke 
Landis, J. W. Robinson, Enos Mitchell, A. Brown, 
J. Ross Carr. Dr. A. Brown once practiced at Wester- 
ville, Iowa. Pleasanton: Crawford, Macy, Monty 
Lovett. Decatur: Springsteen, Camp, Eiker, Brittan. 
Blockly: Hamilton. DeKalb: DeKalb. 

Dr. H. R. Layton was an outstanding physician and 
surgeon in this county for probably fifteen or twenty 
years. He had a wide practice and was noted for his 
fairness and squareness among the doctors and the 
people. His surgery was far above the average of that 
time in history. 

Dr. B. L. Eiker probably attained more honors than 
any physician at any time in Decatur county. He was 
a born diplomat and a skillful politician. He was 
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representative to the General Assembly of the State 
of Iowa; and, after serving four years, he became a 
member of the State Board of Health and finally be- 
came president of the Board. He had a term as dele- 
gate to the A. M. A. and became a president-elect of 
the Iowa State Medical Society. The gavel of the 
society was handed to him while he lay dying of 
pneumonia. 

There are but three physicians living in Decatur 
county who were members of the first Medical Society 
in 1903. 

Much of this information has been obtained from 
Mrs. Kate Arnold and Mrs. Adelaide Curry. 


THE COURTHOUSE 
BY 
Dio S. McGinnis, County Attorney 


T THE first meeting of the Board of County 
Commissioners, held May 6, 1850, it was or- 
dered that the District Court, Probate Court 

and Commissioners Court be held at the house of 
Daniel Moad until a site for the county seat should be 
selected. 

Pursuant to an act of the legislature passed in Janu- 
ary, 1851, Commissioners appointed for the purpose of 
selecting a site for the county seat reported to the 
County Commissioners in July of that same year that 
Decatur City had been selected as the location for 
the proposed county seat. 

In April, 1851, the County Commissioners decided 
to erect a courthouse 20x22 feet, 14 feet high, and to be 
built of hewed logs, at a cost of $375, and that building 
was erected on land which formerly belonged to Allen 
Scott. 

The selection made at that time was not entirely 
satisfactory to all concerned for the reason that it was 
claimed that the place selected was inaccessible at times 
on account of high water; and the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa ordered that an election be held 
on the first Monday in April, 1853, to decide the contro- 
versy. The proposition was strenuously objected to 
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for the reason that the expense of erecting a courthouse 
at Decatur City had already been incurred and, further- 
more, that the relocation of the county seat at Inde- 
pendence, the proposed new location, was but slightly 


nearer the center of the county than the location already 


selected. However, as a result of that election, the 
county seat was removed to Independence, which was 
later called South Independence and is now called 
Leon, at which place a courthouse was ordered built 
in May, 1853, and a contract was let for its construc- 
tion. That building was erected, but objections were 
made to it, and the authorities refused to accept it 
from the contractor. 

A short time later another building which was then 
under construction was razed by a windstorm. The 
legal business to be transacted was increasing rapidly 
and the necessity for a courthouse was becoming more 
urgent daily and another frame building was soon 
erected. This building was 24x40 feet, two stories 
high and of brick construction; and it served its pur- 
pose until March 31, 1874, at which time it was de- 
stroyed by fire and all county records were burned 
with it. Fortunately, however, the sum of $3,300 in 
the safe in the office of the county treasurer was not 
destroyed. Subsequently another better and much 
larger courthouse was built in the year 1875 on the 
site where the present courthouse now stands, at a cost 
of approximately $17,000. 

On the morning of April 8, 1877, the courthouse was 
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entered and blown up by burglars in an attempt to 
secure the county funds. The evidence showed that 
the building had been entered through an upstairs 
window and that after reaching the office of the county 
treasurer, a large blast of powder had been exploded 
under the safe in an effort to force open its doors; 
but, instead, a large portion of the west side of the 
building was blown out; and, in fact, almost the whole 
interior of the building was wrecked, the clerk’s office 
in the northeast corner of the building being the least 
damaged. Investigation developed that the dastardly 
work had been done by two residents of the county, 
and these men were later convicted of the crime and 
served a term of six years each in the penitentiary at 
Fort Madison, Iowa. The courthouse was repaired at 
considerable expense and was in use until March, 1907, 
and during that time was the scene of many hard- 
fought legal battles by able lawyers and many far- 
reaching and important decisions were rendered within 
its historic walls. By that time the old building had 
become antiquated and inadequate in which to transact 
the business of the county and at the November election 
in 1905 a proposition to build a new courthouse had 
been submitted to the voters of the county; the propo- 
sition carried and the cornerstone of the new courthouse 
was laid May 23, 1907, with appropriate ceremonies, 
and the building was dedicated July 4, 1908, the exer- 
cises being attended by an immense crowd of people 
from over the county as well as large delegations from 
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THE CHURCH 
BY 
Rev. ALBert V. Hart 


HE HISTORY of the church in Decatur county 

goes back to settlement of the county itself. For 

as soon as homes were established families began 
to assemble for worship. First in these homes, then in 
schoolhouses or buildings erected for the purpose. 
It is a history replete with loalty, sacrifice, the spirit 
of great christian pioneers. 

Most of the churches were organized in the early 
fifties. The Mormons, crossing the country, settled 
for a time in the territory now known as Garden 
Grove. Here they erected a two-story log temple. 
This was used for several years. 

Early Methodist points were at Garden Grove, Deca- 
tur, Prairieville, Leon, and Franklin, with church 
buildings at Decatur and Leon. The Leon Methodist 
church was organized on February 14, 1851, in the 
home of John Jordan. In the early part of 1859, the 
lot was secured where the library now stands and a 
building started. This was enclosed in the fall of that 
year and was used until the present building was 
erected in 1888. 

The Christian church had its beginning in Leon 
in June, 1854. This work continued to grow and it 
was found necessary that a building must be provided. 
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In 1867 a brick structure was built which was replaced 
with the present equipment. Churches have also been 
organized since that time at Decatur, Grand River, 
Van Wert, and Weldon. 

The Church of the Brethren in Decatur county had 


its origin in Center township in 1856. They worshipped 


in schoolhouses until the Franklin church was built 
in 1874. In 1892 the Progressive Brethren church was 
organized and they built a church home one mile from 
the Franklin church. This group later moved their 
congregation to Leon where the present place of 
worship was dedicated in 1914. 

In 1857 the Cumberland Presbyterian people estab- 
lished an organization and met on alternate Sundays 
in the courthouse for four years. This group finally 
disbanded. The Leon Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized June 2, 1866. Services were held every month 
in the schoolhouse until a building was erected in 
1871. The building now used by this congregation 
was built in 1916. There are also Presbyterian churches 
at Garden Grove and LeRoy. 

At a conference held in the grain barn of Israel L. 
Rogers in Kendall county, Illinois, October 6-10, 1859, 
Elder W. W. Blair of the Latter Day Saints church 
reported a mission conducted by himself and E. C. 
Briggs. As a result of their work, two branches had 
been established in Decatur county, Franklin branch 
with 18 members and Little River Branch with 20 
members. This church now has a large membership 
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in Lamoni, and also maintains a fine college there. 

Some years before the war the Baptist people con- 
ducted services about four miles southeast of Leon but 
moved to Leon shortly afterwards. They also organized 
a church now known as the New Salem church on 
May 15, 1858. They worshipped for a while in the 
schoolhouse, but a brick building was erected soon 
afterwards. This was followed by a frame structure 
which was wrecked by a cyclone. The congregation 
now worships in a fine remodeled building. 

The Catholic church in Decatur county had its be- 
ginning with the first Catholic settlers in the county 
in the year 1858. Some eight families settled here, 
emigrating from Ireland and began farming in what 
is now termed Ireland, about ten miles from Leon. In 
the first few years of their residence here, priests from 
Ottumwa took care of their spiritual necessities. A log 
church was the first edifice built in the early sixties; 
an addition was made in the early eighties. A wooden 
church was built in 1894. As the number of Catholics 
would not warrant a resident pastor, the people were 
administered from Chariton and later from Maloy. 
In 1916 the Rev. J. Maher became the first resident 
pastor. He made his residence in Leon and also had 
charge of Grand River. In 1917, the present church 
property was purchased and the present church built. 
Rev. J. Maher was succeeded by the Rev. J. O’Connor 
in 1928, and he was succeeded by the Rev. E. J. Schuman 
in 1937. 
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At Garden Grove there is an Episcopalian church 
which has served the people of that faith for over 
sixty years. 

Besides these churches established in the early years, 
there have been a number of other churches organ- 
ized throughout the county. As in many other com- 
munities, some have disbanded but there are now about 
thirty-four churches in the county. These include: 
Baptist, Catholic, Christian, Church of the Brethren, 
Church of Christ, Church of God, Latter Day Saints, 
Methodist Pentecostal, Presbyterian, and Union. 

A county council of Christian education affiliated 
with the state council functions through the Sunday 
schools of the county. This makes for a greater co- 
operative work among the churches, through district 
conventions and also through an older boys’ and girls’ 
conference, held annually. 


MASONRY IN DECATUR COUNTY 
| BY 
Orrtz L. Leeper, Junior Grand Deacon 


ASONRY is an organization of principles 
drawn from the highest sources of human 
reason and divine revelation, of principles 
in their nature profoundly philosophical, and in their 
practical exhibitions and influence, of untold value to 
the family of man. It is not difficult to appreciate the 
influence of Masonry in cultivating and refining the 
social element in man, and in exciting a taste and 

affording opportunities for enjoyment of intellectual 

pursuits. 

Masonry ever has pressed valiantly forward, its 
votaries including from all walks of life men who are 
bound together by an indissoluble chain of sincere 
affection. There can be no question that the influence 
of Masonry ever has been for the betterment of the 
human race and it has excited its dominance over the 
lives and affairs of men in ways too manifold to men- 
tion. 

Let us pay tribute to those who brought Masonry to 
Decatur county. Let us not forget what they did, nor 
the sacrifice they made that these lodges of the county 
which they loved so well might grow and flourish and 
continue to be a powerful institution for the better- 
ment of mankind. 
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In searching through the records of various lodges 
of the county, we find much to impress us of the inde- 
fatigable toil and diligence with which they carried on, 
instances of civil matters being settled within their 


lodge rooms, instances of large Masonic family festi- 


vals, of ritualistic work far into the night, of visitations 
of the Brethren, of entire lodges visiting and conferring 
degrees in competition, instances of Masonic charity, 
of looking to the welfare of the sick and distressed 
in their good fortune and sympathizing with them in 
sorrow. | 

Keeping constantly in view a deep sense of the 
responsibility resting upon them, forgetting self, like 
true Masons laboring for the common welfare; if they 
disagreed as to measures they differed as brothers 
should. If there was emulation it was without conten- 
tion. In short, they seem to have been inspired with 
that noble emulation of who can best work, and who 
can best agree. 

The first dispensation for a Masonic lodge in Decatur 
county was issued by the Grand Lodge of Iowa Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons to Grand River Lodge 
Under Dispensation and was issued to “S. C. Thomp- 
son, George Young, F. M. Warford, and six others” 
August 22, 1855. 

Here follows a roster of the officers and members 
of Grand River Lodge No. 78 for the year 1856: S. C. 
Thompson, W. M.; George I. Young, S. W.; J. R. 
McClellan, J. W.; Joseph Rains, S. D.; H. D. Richard- 
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son, Treas.; J. D. Kellogg, Sec.; Thos. Silvers, J. D.; 
D. O. Ball, Tyler. 

Master Masons: F. M. Warford, Harrison Weldon, 
W. C. Akers, A. M. Daily, Ed Truman, E. Glenden- 
ning, Madison Lowe, G. H. Hawley, Jonathan Rawls, 
Joel E. Painter, John P. Finley, P. C. Stewart, Samuel 
Forrey, R. P. S. Notson, George L. Moore, and John 
P. Childers. 

One of the very significant facts concerning this 
history is that of the eight lodges chartered in Decatur 
county all are alive today. The dispensations of these 
eight lodges, covering forty-five years, mark a number 
of epochs in history. Here follows a list of the lodges, 
together with their numbers, dates of dispensations, 
and dates when the charter was issued to each. 


Name Location No. Dispensation Charter 
Grand River Leon 78 Aug. 22, 1855 June 4, 1856 
Decatur Decatur 109 June 10, 1857 June 2, 1858 
Temple Garden Grove 170 July 13, 1860 June 7, 1865 
Emblem Pleasanton 189 Feb. 28, 1866 June 4, 1867 
Remembrance Davis City 375 June 20, 1876 June 5, 1877 
Banner Grand River 437 March 5, 1883 June 6, 1883 
Jacinth Weldon 443 Jan. 2, 1883 June 4, 1884 
Fayette Lamoni 571 July 23, 1900 June 6, 1901 
Royal Arch Leon 33 Oct. 8, 1866 Oct. 17, 1867 
Knights Templar Leon 60 Nov. 19, 1901 July 19, 1903 


Decatur county has the honor and distinction of 
having one of the oldest Master Masons in Iowa. Jonas 
Hoffhines was initiated November 30, 1869, passed 
January 18, 1870, was raised to the Sublime Degree of 
Master Mason March 10, 1870, in Grand River Lodge 
78, and has held continuous membership in the same 
lodge, being the oldest living member in Decatur 
county. Companion Hoffhines was exalted to the 
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Most Sublime Degree of Royal Arch in Leon Chapter 
33 on April 19, 1871, being the oldest Royal Arch 
Mason in Iowa. 

_ Together with Brother Hoffhines, the following 
brethren hold fifty years’ certificates, these certificates 
being issued by the Grand Lodge of Iowa to all mem- 
bers who have held continuous membership and paid 
dues for 50 years. 

L. P. Van Werden, 1885; Stephen Varga, 1885; D. F. 
Avery, 1887; M. A. Gammill, 1885; Geo. Farquahar, 
1887; J. B. McDaniel, 1888; John K. Waters, 1886; 
Samuel Ridgway, 1877; James J. McClung, 1888; C. E. 
Hurst*, 1889; Carter Scott, 1887; August Spellerberg*, 
1889; John Howell, 1887; J. E. Leeper, Sr.*, 1889; 
J. E. Penniwell*, 1889; Alvin H. Metier, 1884; George 
Shirk, 1885; Cassius A. Garton, 1884. 





* Will receive fifty-year certificate in 1939. 


DECATUR COUNTY POST OFFICES 
Mrs. WILL VARNUM 


OLLOWING is a list of the present post offices 
FE: Decatur county together with the dates of 

their establishment and the names of the first 
postmasters: ? 

Davis City, November 1, 1868, William F. Craig; 
Decatur, October 7, 1852, Horace Tucker; Garden 
Grove, January 16, 1851, Ozro N. Kellogg; Grand 
River, 1881, Henry Milligan; Lamoni, (Sedgewick )— 
Name changed to Lamoni October 27, 1879—February 
9, 1866, John K. Andrews; Leon (South Independence) 
—Name changed to Leon April 4, 1855—December 13, 
1853, Thomas W. East; LeRoy (Gould)—Name 
changed to LeRoy September 28, 1881—November 8, 
1880, Benjamin Kirby; Pleasanton (Nine Eagles)— 
Name changed to Pleasanton, June 21, 1870—Novem- 
ber 5, 1849, Allen Scott; Van Wert, March 12, 1880, 
Adam J. Johnson; Weldon, February 14, 1881, Lewis 
G. Jamison. 

These are discontinued post offices which once did 
business in the county: 

Blockly, January 8, 1885, discontinued January 31, 
1908, William M. Hamilton; De Kalb (Long Creek )— 
Name changed to De Kalb, November 17, 1881—now 
discontinued, established March 4, 1870, Benjamin De 
Kalb; Franklin, January 16, 1854, discontinued October 
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18, 1878, Elijah B. Hale; Green Valley, March 4, 1870 
(Elias Smith), discontinued January 6, 1876, re-estab- 
lished May 25, 1888 (Daniel F. Edwards), discontinued 
July 28, 1894; High Point, August 30, 1856, changed to 
Highpoint March 2, 1894, discontinued November 15, 
1902, Isaac Miller; New Buda, December 31, 1850, dis- 
continued April 13, 1880, Ladislaus Ujhazi; Patriot, 
December 28, 1869, discontinued March 10, 1884, Al- 
bert Bullard; Prairie Villa, September 26, 1857, dis- 
continued September 11, 1876, James Irving; Prairie- 
ville, July 3, 1876, discontinued September 11, 1876, 
John Gemmill; Spring Valley, July 24, 1856, discon- 
tinued October 31, 1902, Robert Booth; Tuskeego, 
July 18, 1873, now discontinued, Simeon Lott; Wester- 
ville, March 10, 1860, discontinued November 15, 1904, 
Teron Westervelt; Woodland, July 2, 1875, James H. 
Debusk, discontinued July 17, 1882, re-established 
April 8, 1884, John Newlin, now discontinued. 


GRACELAND COLLEGE 
BY 
A. Neat Deaver, Business Manager 


RACELAND COLLEGE was organized and 
G established by the Reorganized Church of 

Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints as a non- 
sectarian school for the purpose of promoting the edu- 
cation of young people in a religious environment. 
Classes proper, beginning in September, 1895, were 
held in a downtown building; the first building on 
the campus, the Administration Building, not being 
completed until January, 1897. The school was main- 
tained for years as an academy supplying high school 
work and miscellaneous courses in business and music 
to meet the demands of that time. Like many small 
colleges of the Middle West Graceland had difficulties 
of various kinds during the early years, but with the 
pioneering spirit which has conquered many of the 
problems of early beginnings, she has surmounted 
these problems and now stands as a Junior College of 
the highest rank among educational institutions 
throughout the entire country. 

Many good and capable men and women have served 
on the faculty of Graceland, and it would be impossible 
to name them all in limited space. However, the 
following persons will always be remembered in the 
early administrative and teaching experiences of the 
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school: Joseph Smith III, Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, 
Joseph T. Pence, Jeremiah A. Gunsolley, Nellie Davis, 
Marietta Walker, Mrs. Minnie Wickes, W. A. Hopkins, 
W. W. Blair, Alexander H. Smith, Edmund C. Briggs, 
James Caffall, Wm. H. Kelley, John H. Lake, J. R. 
Lambert, Heman C. Smith, Joseph Luff, E. L. Kelley, 
George H. Hilliard, Edwin A. Blakeslee, J. R. Smith, 
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J. H. Hansen, C. B. Woodstock, Mrs. Ruth Lyman 
Smith, Roy V. Hopkins, Mrs. Belle Royce, Mrs. Lena 
Lambert Graham. 

These men and women, almost without exception, 
have had the interests of the college and town at 
heart in every decision which they have had to make. 
They have contributed not only to the life of the col- 
lege, but their efforts have influenced materially the 
cultural and educational life of the county. 

The first enrollment of the college was thirty-five 
students. The registration list quickly grew, and ever 
since that time the physical plant of the school has 
constantly been increasing to meet the demands of 
increasing enrollment. First holding classes in a down- 
town building, the college soon found it necessary to 
find more roomy quarters. Land was donated for a 
campus, and the first building to be erected was the 
Administration Building. The dedication and opening 
of this building in 1897 was indeed a great day for 
Lamoni and Decatur county. From this beginning, 
Graceland has grown to become one of the largest co- 
educational junior colleges in the Middle West, with 
a physical plant comprised of sixty-six acres of the 
most attractive rolling campus property in Iowa, and 
a cluster of four class, music and gymnasium buildings 
surrounded by a group of six dormitories of modern 
contsruction. This campus arrangement has made 
possible the adequate serving of hundreds of young 
people from many states, not to mention the large 
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number who have attended from surrounding locali- 
ties in Decatur county. The constant progress shown 
on the Graceland campus both in the form of enlarged 
number of courses of study and in the addition of 
modern class room, laboratory, and library facilities, 
indicates that Graceland is continually growing and 
will in the future play a greater part in the educational 
program of our county and state. 

For many years Graceland maintained a strong 
academy and commercial school. Her real place as a 
college was not established until 1913, and since that 
time the development of her collegiate department 
has been remarkable; each year showing a steady in- 
crease in enrollment and course offerings. The initial 
curricula consisted of English, spelling, mathematics, 
music and secretarial studies, and has developed into 
seventy of the most modern courses demanded in all 
fields. These are adequately taught with an emphasis 
being placed upon the possible continuation of the 
student at the State University of Iowa, or some other 
school of higher learning. 

The library of the college early became an impor- 
tant point of educational interest to students and to 
the community. Mrs. Mina Cook Hart first attempted 
to organize the materials found in the library, and in- 
stituted at that time the Dewey Decimal System. For 
the next few years different faculty persons were 
charged with the responsibility of library administra- 
tion and in 1908, Professor Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, in- 
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- structor in mathematics, took charge of the library; 
and through his efforts many private donations were 
received for the purpose of promoting this part of the 
college. Since that time, the growth of the college 
library has been constant until today this library repre- 
sents one of the finest collections of private college 
libraries in the state. From 1910 until 1918 Miss Eliza- 
beth Traschel assumed the responsibility of college 
librarian. In 1919 Miss Lyda Elefson succeeded Miss 
Traschel, and began one of the most interesting periods 
for the growth of the library. Miss Elefson continued 
as librarian until 1932, being succeeded by Miss Gladys 
Hayes, and Miss Cleo M. Hanthorne, the latter contin- 
uing as librarian up to the present time. 

The library has very fortunately received liberal 
donations amounting to thousands of dollars for the 
improvement of facilities by the addition of books, 
periodicals, and library equipment. These donations 
have come primarily from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York; Patroness Society, Lamoni; the Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick M. Smith private library; and many 
other private donors. With the oncoming of the stu- 
dent body of 1938, another supplementary library has 
been opened to accommodate the increasing demand 
for library facilities. 

Even though it was early expected that the college 
would be used almost entirely in the education of 
Latter Day Saints young people, the administrators of 
the college have so organized the work offered as to be 
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attractive to many non-member residents of Decatur 
county and residents of even greater distances. The 
percentage of non-member student participation is 
increasing year by year, and Graceland College is more 
and more becoming a significant school for Decatur 
county. | 

The object of the establishment of Graceland College 
was to provide an institution of higher learning, afford- 
ing the means of acquiring the best possible in higher 
education. Nobility of character and proficiency of 
scholarship have constantly been cornerstones of its 
educational system. Graceland has a strong endow- 
ment, is practically free of indebtedness, and the trus- 
tees of the college are choosing to keep her a strong 
two-year college in preference to a weak four-year 
institution. 

The first Board of Trustees of the college were: 
Edmund L. Kelley, Daniel Anderson, Robert Winning, 
Joseph Smith, William Anderson, Ellis Short, and 
Edmund A. Blakeslee. 

Mr. Joseph T. Pence acted as first president of Grace- 
land from 1895 until 1898, and was succeeded by the 
following presidents to date: 

1898-1899 Ernest R. Dewsnup of Manchester, England 
1899-1901 R. A. Harkness 

1901-1902 Herbert S. Salisbury 

1902-1903 C. O. Taylor 

1903-1905 Ernest R. Dewsnup 

1905-1908 Rolland M. Stewart 

1908-1909 David A. Anderson 
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THE LATTER DAY SAINTS 
BY 
R. A. CHEVILLE 


N 1846 caravans of Latter Day Saints began moving 
across Iowa. Their route led through Decatur 
county. These were refugees from Nauvoo, leav- 

ing their recent home in Illinois and going to some new 
home in the west. En route they set up a temporary 
camp at Garden Grove, one company leaving it as a 
stopping place for the oncoming group. But these 
migrants left little impress on the country. By 1852 
their trek was largely over. 

The Latter Day Saints who came to share in the life 
of Decatur county came later. They were from those 
who did not follow the leadership of Brigham Young. 
In 1853 some of these scattered members in Wisconsin 
and Illinois effected what came to be called the “Re- 
organized Church.” Already some of the members 
of the “old church” had come to the area now known 
as Pleasanton. Among them were the Moreys, the 
Keowns, and the Moffets. To these came ministers 
of the “Reorganized Church” to invite them to join 
in the new movement. When in 1859 they accepted 
the claims of “the Reorganization,” the history of the 
church in the county began. 

A few years later the eyes of the church turned 
toward Decatur county. In 1870 at Council Bluffs, 
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some men of means of “the Reorganization” effected 
a movement that they called the Order of Enoch. 
Their purpose was to purchase and develop lands for 
church settlement. A committee was named to select 
a location. They investigated several locations and 
finally turned to southern Iowa. Here in Decatur 
county were acres of prairies. It could be purchased 
in fairly large tracts. There were few settlers. At 
that time there was only one farm house in the present 
site of Lamoni. The Order had free range to build 
up a settlement. In the first purchase were 2,686 acres. 

The church furthered the project by selecting the 
site chosen by the Order of Enoch as the location for 
the headquarters of the church. The printing press 
moved from Plano, Illinois, in 1881. Along came 
leaders of the church, among them Joseph Smith, son 
of the founder of the church. The idea of living in 
church communities had been a major tenet of the 
church. Doctrinally, it was spoken of as “the gather- 
ing”. Naturally then, the new settlement became the 
mecca for the Latter Day Saints. 

At first the settlement was referred to as “The Col- 
ony.” Some wanted to call it Sedgwick. That was 
the name of a post office a little to the southeast. To 
it mail first came once a week. But that did not seem 
to satisfy the members of the Order of Enoch. One 
of them suggested “Lamoni’, the name of a king in 
their sacred literature. A petition was circulated and 
the government concurred in the change in name and 
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location of the post office. The name itself has given 
a uniqueness to the town. 

Lamoni became the center of Latter Day Saint activi- 
ties: The “Sheep Shed,” a rectangular building of 
native lumber, was replaced by a frame building and 
later by a brick church in 1884. This stood as a his- 
toric place of worship until it burned in 1931. Two 
homes for the aged of the church were set up. One 
remains. A home for children flourished until the 
state began to take interest in this field of social serv- 
ice. Rural congregations were organized about La- 
moni. In 1895 Graceland College was opened. Gen- 
eral conferences were held in Lamoni. Missionaries 
made their homes in the church center. 

Then came a change. The Latter Day Saints had 
believed since 1831 that Independence, Missouri, should 
be the center of the gathering. Hostilities in that 
region had prevented their carrying out their program. 
Shortly after the establishment of Lamoni a few began 
to drift into the Independence area. Lamoni came to 
be called “the stopping place on the road to Zion.” 
Gradually the church offices were transferred to Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 

The last general conference was held in Lamoni in 
1919. The town was too small to afford accommo- 
dations. In 1920 the printing plant was transferred. 

One major institution remained in Lamoni. This 
was Graceland College. The little town in central 
Iowa has come to be recognized as the educational 
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center of the church. The increase in buildings and 
grounds assures permanence to this institution. In 
the program of gathering, areas in Decatur county will 
still be regarded as a place for future development for 
members of the church who are interested in dairying 
and agriculture. The transfer and migration is largely 
over. The general church will cultivate these special- 
ized functions among the memberships here and those 
who will move into the region around Lamoni. 

Since 1870 many developments in social relationships 
have taken place. “The Colony” might have lived 
alone, but Latter Day Saints of today share in the 
common life. Animosity and suspicion have pretty 
largely given way to neighborliness. There have been 
increased inter-relationships in cultural, political, 
economic, and even religious fields. The present Lat- 
ter Day Saints community is no stopping place; it is a 
permanent unit in county life and in the general 
Latter Day Saint policy. 


GARDEN GROVE AND THE MORMONS 
BY 
ANDREW JENSON, Church Historian, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE LATTER DAY SAINT exiles from Nau- 

voo, Illinois, commenced to cross the Mississippi 

river in the beginning of February, 1846, their 
objective point being the Rocky Mountains. After 
traveling through snow, slush, and in the midst of 
severe storms, and over miry roads, they at length 
arrived on the east fork of Grand river (later known 
as Weldon Creek) on the twenty-fourth of April, 1846. 
Here the pioneers concluded to make a temporary 
settlement, more particularly for the benefit of their 
co-religionists who should follow. 

The Journal History of the Church, under date of 
April 24, 1846, states that at 2:30 o’clock p. m. that 
day, President Brigham Young and Elder Henry G. 
Sherwood selected a location for a settlement. The 
following day, in the afternoon, Henry G. Sherwood 
began to survey lands. On Sunday, April 26, the 
traveling Saints held their first meeting on the site 
of the new settlement. 

At a council meeting held in the evening of April 
26, three hundred and fifty-nine laboring men were 
reported on hand, besides trading commissaries and 
herdsmen. One hundred men were selected to make 
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rails, ten were appointed to build fences, forty-eight 
to build houses, twelve to dig wells, ten to build bridges, 
and the remainder of the men to be employed in 
clearing land, plowing and planting, etc. 

At a council meeting held the next day (April 27) 
it was decided that the new location of the Camp 
should be called Garden Grove. It rained all day. 
According to their respective appointments the breth- 
ern went to work plowing, fencing, digging, etc., while 
others were engaged in watching the flocks belonging 
to the Camp and kept them from straying away; others 
were sent several days’ journey into the Missouri set- 
tlements, to exchange horses, feather beds, and other 
property for cows, provisions, etc. Through this or- 
ganized and united labor Garden Grove soon became 
a place of considerable importance on the line of 
travel. 

On Saturday, May 2, Samuel Thomas died at Garden 
Grove of consumption. At a meeting held in Garden 
Grove May 3, 1846, President Brigham Young gave 
some timely instructions to the assembled Saints en- 
joining upon them increased diligence and unity in 
action. He suggested that it was better to sell some 
beds, silks, dresses, or even a wagon for provisions, in 
order that the Saints might sustain themselves for a 
few weeks while they were putting in grain, than to 
sacrifice one-half of what they owned to support them- 
selves the following winter. He said the word of the 
Lord was for the Saints to plant and sow at Garden 
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Grove and then go ahead and plant grain farther on. 
He desired that the men should renew their efforts 
the next morning under their respective captains to 
fence the fields and plant them, and when this was 
accomplished, most of the Saints would go on to the 
next location. 

Agreeable to these instructions, the brethren com- 
menced fencing at the northwest corner of the farm 
selected on Monday, May 4. President Young re- 
marked that this was the first Sabbath since the Saints 
left Nauvoo on which they had not been interrupted 
by rain or storm. Samuel was appointed president o 
Garden Grove. Charles C. Rich was appointed to 
go on to the next location. On the twelfth of May, 
Elder Samuel Bent received his letter of authority to 
preside over Garden Grove settlement, to divide out 
the land fenced by the advance companies, to see that 
no man had the use of land which he did not till, to 
tithe the Saints for the benefit of the poor and sick, 
and see that the crops were secure and nothing lost. 
On that day William Edwards died at Garden Grove 
of bilious fever. On Wednesday, May 13, President 
Brigham Young and Elder Willard Richards left 
Garden Grove, starting for the next location west. 
Captains Albert P. Rickwood and a Mr. Spencer and 
companies also started west in the afternoon. Some 
remained at Garden Grove to plant and sow; others 
were detain:d by the absence of their teams on trading 
excursions. Ezra T. Benson and David Fullmer had 
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been appointed counselors to Samuel Bent on the 
tenth. 

_ Elder Samuel Bent, president of Garden Grove, died 
at that place August 16, 1846. After his death, David 
Fullmer and Aaron Johnson took temporary charge 
of the settlement. 

After the Battle of Nauvoo, in September, 1846, 
some of the poor Saints, who after said battle were 
driven away from Nauvoo, and were endeavoring to 
reach the advanced Camp of the Saints on the Missouri 
river, were advised by the authorities of the church 
to stop temporarily at Garden Grove and Mount Pis- 
gah, Iowa, where they would be near the settlements 
where they could obtain supplies for their sustenance 
better than at Council Bluffs. 

It is estimated that about 200 Latter Day Saints were 
located in Garden Grove at the close of the year 1846. 

To quote from Letter of Andrew Jenson in Desert 
News, volume 47, page 579: 

“Garden Grove of today contains about 600 inhabi- 
tants. The present inhabitants as a rule, speak well 
of the Mormons, who founded their town 47 years 
ago and are highly pleased with the good judgment 
of the Saints in selecting the site for their town; they 
claim positively that there is not a finer town site in 
the state of Iowa than theirs. In August of each year, 
the old settlers and others meet together to com- 
memorate the founding of the settlement, although 
they are aware of the fact that it was in the month 
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of April that the Mormon pioneers first pitched their 
tents in this part of the country; but the spring season 
being unfavorable for public gatherings, they cele- 
brate in the summer or autumn.” | 


EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 
BY’: 
canst Extason, County Superintendent 


HE SCHOOLS in this country received their 

birth from the earliest documents and statutes 

framed for American Government. The Declar- 
ation of Independence proclaimed that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, including life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. The famous Ordinance of 1787 stated that 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” Upon these principles the government 
and the schools of this country have been founded. 
Education in America received its first leadership 
from our great statesmen, among whom were: George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Knox, and 
Noah Webster. While they were the founders of 
the American Republic, they were concerned also in 
the promotion of science, literature, and education. 
They were concerned with things other than the ma- 
terial aspects of life, other than the exploitation of 
natural resources, and the enrichment of individuals. 
From this great heritage the schools of Decatur county 
have shared and benefited. 


The first school in Decatur county was organized 
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in Garden Grove, and was taught by Mrs. Enos Davis 
in the year 1849. Mrs. Davis didn’t have a fine auto- 
matically heated and lighted school room with indi- 
vidual desks, slate blackboards, sun-ray globes, maps, 
encyclopedias, and a large library of books on various 
~tbjects, as we find in our more modern school rooms 
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of today. She had school in the rooms of her own 
home. Her house was known as the Old California 
House; it was given this name by the gold seekers 
who were on their way to California. In 1853 a frame 
school building was erected and a Methodist minister, 
Reverend Carey, was employed to teach in this new 
building, but it burned on the first day of school. 
In 1856 a brick building was erected. 

Most of the early school buildings were very crude 
in structure and equipment. Many were built of logs, 
and the seats were made from split logs with legs in 
either end. In a great many instances, the schools in 
the towns were conducted in churches, court rooms, 
up-stairs rooms over a store, store room in a hotel, 
or the spare rooms of a residence. In many of the 
places the heating, lighting, ventilation, and sanitation 
were very inadequate; but schools must be maintained; 
and the education of boys and girls must go on, so 
teachers, parents, and children sacrificed that they 
might be prepared for the problems of their day. 
While the schools in those days didn’t have as many 
problems as the schools of today, their solution required 
the same sincerity and devotion as is necessary at the 
present time. The teachers and leaders did not give 
stintingly of their time and services. In a great many 
instances the schools were taught by ministers. This 
was true, not only in Decatur county, but throughout 
the country wherever schools were established. At 
that period the church and school were very closely 
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related. In some instances the schools were supported 
entirely by the church. Ministers were employed, 
too, because they were the best trained persons for 
that type of work. 

In the first schools of Decatur county more atten- 
tion was given to specific subjects and subject matter 
than to courses of study and curricula. The subjects 
offered consisted chiefly of the “THREE R’S”—Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic. Considerable emphasis 
was given to the Spelling and Ciphering schools. 
Words were spelled and problems solved which had 
no relationship or application whatever to the child’s 
interest or need. It was a time when the doctrine of 
mental discipline was in vogue; and the harder and 
more difficult the school work could be made, the 
more effective it was thought to be. 

Today, the schools of the county, both rural and 
town, have progressed a long way toward improved 
textbooks, methods, procedures, courses of study, 
training, administration, and supervision. Formerly 
teacher certification was on a basis of examination, 
but at present it is more on a basis of training and 
qualifications. The first teacher’s certificates were 
county certificates, issued through the office of county 
superintendent. Now, all certificates are issued from 
the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Special certificates are required for administrative 
and supervisory positions and for the special fields, 
i. e., Music, Art, Physical Education and Health, and 
Public School Nursing. | 
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The school year was formerly classified as a summer 
term and a winter term. During the harvest period 
the pupils were needed at home to help in the fields, 
and schools were closed for a time. At present the 
school term is a continuous one. In the rural schools, 
in the majority of cases, the length of term is eight 
months; in all of the ten towns: Davis City, Decatur, 
Garden Grove, Grand River, Lamoni, Leon, LeRoy, 
Pleasanton, Van Wert, and Weldon, the length of the 
school term is nine months. 

The enrollment of pupils in both rural and town 
schools is smaller at the present time than it was 
twenty-five years ago. Many of the early rural schools 
had enrollments of forty to seventy-five pupils. The 
present average rural school enrollment is eleven 
pupils. 

In 1915 the total for the rural districts was as fol- 
lows: There were 19 male teachers and 118 female 
teachers. There were 2,457 pupils enrolled, and 110 
school houses. At present there are 7 male teachers 
and 87 female teachers. There are 1,057 pupils en- 
rolled, and 104 school houses. 

In 1915 the total of independent city, town and 
village districts was as follows: 12 male and 65 female 
teachers, 2,319 pupils enrolled; and 14 school houses. 
Today, there are 36 male and 80 female teachers; 1,645 
pupils enrolled; and 12 school houses. 

The restless character of modern life in the decades 

between 1915 and 1938 is responsible for the new 
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demand placed upon the schools and civilization. In 
a dynamic civilization a school system has two choices. 
It may lag behind and become an outgrowth of the 
life it is supposed to interpret and define, or it may 
adjust its objectives and procedures to the demands 
of contemporary affairs. The latter is the choice of 
the progressive systems. 

Freedom of thought, science, invention, man’s quest 
for power, the advance of democracy, and the end of 
the frontier in the United States have exercised impor- 
tant influences upon economic and social life. These 
influences have brought about a growing need for 
education and better schools. Transportation, com- 
munication, and the mobility of population has 
increasingly made education a state rather than a local 
function. Children who are raised on the farms and 
educated in the rural districts become the citizens of 
the large cities. It is the business of the state to see 
to it that every boy and girl shall be given equal 
educational opportunities, that every child and every 
adult shall have an opportunity to develop his talents 
to the maximum of his abilities. Stagnation and chaos 
are the inevitable consequences if we fail to discover 
ways and means of coping with the political, economic, 
and social problems of contemporary life. 


THE ORDER OF ENOCH 
BY 
A. J. YARRINGTON 


HIS title refers to the system employed by 

ENOCH, the seventh from Adam, in building 

a community referred to as a city in which 
the righteousness of God was so exemplified that Enoch 
and his city were translated as referred to in the 
fifth chapter of Genesis and in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews. 

In the early days of the Restoration in which Joseph 
Smith Jr. was the central figure, revelations were 
given referring to this order and pointing out the 
value of the people of the church so organizing their 
business and civic relationships that equity and justice 
would prevail among them. 

This thus became an objective of the church and 
from time to time attempts have been made to demon- 
strate the value of the system. 

Our article will deal with such an effort associated 
with the early settlement of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in Decatur county. 

As early as 1869 “there had been an agitation of 
the question of organizing an order, among members 
of the church, for the purpose of purchasing land to 
provide homes and labor for the worthy poor. This 
afterward materialized under the name of The First 
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United Order of Enoch.” Frequent meetings were 
held which resulted in effecting a permanent organi- 
zation. The first regular business meeting of the 
stockholders was held on September 19, 1870, at which 
time seven directors were elected, viz: Elijah Banta, 
president; D. Dancer, vice president; I. L. Rogers, 
treasurer; D. M. Gamet, P. Cadwell, C. A. Beebe, 
and Alexander McCord, directors. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Rogers, Banta 
and Dancer was appointed to seek a location and pur- 
chase lands. This committee after looking over a 
number of places in southwestern Iowa and in northern 
Missouri finally decided to locate in Fayette township, 
Decatur county, Iowa, and purchased some 2,500 
acres of land. 

This land was sold to members desiring to settle 
in the locality; and when the railroad was built and 
the town of Lamoni started, it became the central 
town of the colony as the settlement was called. The 
post office, which before was conducted under the 
name of Sedgwick, was changed to the name of the 
town Lamoni. 

As time went on and people were able to own their 
holdings or buy on their own responsibility, interest 
waned in the continuance of the project and it was 
finally disorganized. 

Under the title, Lamoni Order of Enoch, this work 
was reorganized in June, 1914, with Lamoni, Iowa, 
the principal place of business. Over fifty persons 
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subscribed as charter members and elected the fol- 
lowing as a board of trustees: J. E. Anderson, C. E. 
Blair, Joseph Roberts, Albert Carmichael, R. J. Lam- 
bert, Oscar Anderson, F. B. Blair, J. F. Garver, S. A. 
Burgess, A. J. Yarrington, E. A. Smith, and John 
Smith. 

This organization was incorporated under the laws 
of the state of Iowa as a benevolent association, for 
the benefit of the poor and needy. They continued 
operation for thirteen years, when in June, 1927, the 
society was reorganized under the name of the Lamoni 
Development Association and all properties were as- 
signed and conveyed to the new organization, which 
also, is incorporated and continues to function at the 
present time. 


FIRST SETTLERS OF DECATUR COUNTY > 


LLEN SCOTT, the first white settler of Decatur 
A cen was a shrewd, adventuresome pioneer 
who staked out approximately four thousand 
acres of land in this region sometime around the year 
1838. The only other inhabitants of this country, 
besides Scott and his fifteen-year-old wife, were the 
red men, who still possessed this section of Iowa. 
White settlers were not yet permitted by the federal 
government to take up land in this part of the country. 
There was some dispute, however, over the southern 
boundary of the Iowa Territory, which extended as 
far north as Canada and from the Mississippi on the 
east to the Missouri on the west. The southern bound- 
ary was the northern edge of Missouri, but authorities 
in that state placed the dividing line about ten miles 
farther north than Iowa authorities were willing to 
fix it. For this reason the first people who settled the 
southern land of Decatur county supposed they were 
in Missouri. Accordingly we read of the slaves that 
were kept, and, later, of their being granted their 
freedom by their masters. Militias were organized to 
settle the dispute, but a federal court finally ended 
the arguments by handing down a decision in favor 
of Iowa. 
Allen Scott came to Decatur county as Government 
Indian Paymaster; and, through his craftiness in bar- 
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gaining with the Indians, acquired a large amount of 
wealth. At one time he had in his log-cabin home a 
huge trunk so full of gold that several men were re- 
quired to carry it. Our first settler’s house, the first 
white man’s dwelling in Decatur county, is still stand- 
ing. It was built of logs, has two stories, the rafters 
are huge walnut beams joined together with pins, and 
the entire structure is finished throughout with walnut. 
For the building of this cabin, Allen Scott gave the 
carpenter eighty acres of land and furnished the 
materials himself! 

Scott would hand the Indians their pay and then 
receive it back in payment for liquor. He dealt heavily 
in furs. The Indians brought him furs of mink, fox, 
lynx, deer, badger, and other wild animals from the 
wild timber along Grand river and the surrounding 
country for miles around. 

Scott had a loft in his log store where he tossed the 
furs as the redskins brought them to him. One day 
a rather crafty buck sold Scott a fancy fox skin, which 
the trader, as usual, tossed carelessly up overhead into 
the loft. Stealthily the cunning Indian crept around 
the building, found a crevice through which he poked 
a long stick and, unbeknown to Scott, retrieved the 
valuable fur. A little later he sold it to the trader a 
second time. And before Scott caught on, the clever 
red man retrieved that fox skin and sold it several 
times. After that our first settler stuffed up the 
crevice. 
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Often it was necessary for Allen Scott to leave his 
wife alone at home a whole day at a time while he 
rode horseback over his large domain to attend to 
business; and on one of these occasions an Indian 
walked into the cabin and gave the youthful Mrs. 
Scott a bad scare. The Indian held a long slender 
knife in his hand and swung it back and forth through 
the air in a very menacing manner. Back and forth, 
back and forth the long knife flashed while the 
trader’s frightened wife just held her breath and 
stared. After a series of unintelligible gestures by 
which he, apparently, was trying to explain some- 
thing to her, the buck made some deprecating signs 
with his hands and face and departed. When Scott 
returned home, knowing well the sign language of 
the red men, he explained to his wife that the buck 
merely wanted to borrow a whetstone to sharpen his 
knife. 

It was not long after Scott and his wife, whose 
maiden name was Lucretia Burrell, came to this wild 
country that she and her sister were caught out in a 
severe blizzard, which came up suddenly and swept 
with terrific force across the wide open expanse of 
prairie, burying the earth in deep banks of snow. 
The two unfortunate girls were found, clutched in 
each other’s arms, where they had perished cuddling 
together trying to keep warm. 

Allen married again, and to him and his second wife, 
Rachel Miller, were born the following children: Ross, 
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Brice, Pone, Al, Charlie, Frank, Dick, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Susan. Whenever one of the Scott children mar- 
ried, Allen built another log cabin on the home site; 
and at one time there were eleven cabins standing in the 
thick timber on the high ridge. 

One of the incidents that stands out in the life of 
our earliest white settler concerns his supposed rela- 
tionship with a group of horse thieves. Decatur county 
has a notorious record for having hibernated numerous 
well-known bands of horse thieves. This particular 
band, however, operated from the Mississippi through 
Decatur county to St. Joseph, Missouri; and the Scott 
farm was, according to tradition, one of the important 
points of transfer. 

The thieves would bring the stolen horses to Allen 
Scott, always in the dead of night; and Scott had 
secret riders who slipped the animals down Grand 
river to a cave on or near what is known as the Waber 
place, just across the Missouri line. Here the river 
bed was formed of solid rock, so the horses left no 
tracks. As they were taken out of the river and up 
over the dirt banks, sheep skins and other heavy 
materials were strewn out to make a path that left no 
signs! The horses were rested and fed in the stone- 
bottomed cave at this point and were transferred later 
to another hideout on Lost Creek, near St. Joseph, 
where all signs of them were completely lost. 

Legend has it that Allen Scott had a contract with 
a man in St. Joe who agreed to take all the horses he 
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could muster—and at a fancy price, for horses were 
in demand in Kansas and Nebraska where settlement 
was just getting well under way! 

One night after the Scotts were in bed and cual 
asleep, a racket outside the kitchen door awakened 
them. Scott had just arisen to investigate when he 
heard the door crash open and was startled to hear 
heavy feet clomping over the floor through the house. 
Suddenly a group of men with lanterns appeared at 
the trader’s bedroom door. 

“Might’s well come jist the way you air, Al,” a 
spokesman said. “Reckon you won’t need nothin 
more’n a night shirt in Heaven.” 

The children awakened and some of them screamed 
with fright. Mrs. Scott and the other children hud- 
dled together, terrified with horror. The men had a 
big rope, and it was plain what they intended to do 
with Allen. Surrounding him they paraded him out 
into the night. Some of the men ordered Mrs. Scott 
and the children to scramble along, too. “Jist want 
you all to see the fun,” one rowdy explained. 

A medium-sized white oak tree stood just a little 
way east of Scott’s house, right in the middle of the 
road. This tree, unfortunately, was cut down only a 
year or so ago. Without any preliminaries, the gang 
of angry settlers tied the rope around Allen’s neck 
and pulled him up to a limb of the oak. The poor 
wife and children fell to their knees, begging that 
their husband and father be spared. And the little 
group prayed for Allen’s delivery. 
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“Reckon you know what we're a-doin this fer, 
Scott,” the spokesman thundered. But Allen didn’t 
open his mouth. They suddenly let him down. He 
tottered on his knees a little, but didn’t say a word. 
It had been a grueling experience. 

“All right, now! Are you a-goin to own up to it 
or not?” The group hemmed him in so tightly, hold- 
ing their lanterns up over his head and swearing at 
him, that the children and wife could not see him 
whom they loved. Then they heard him speak as 
calmly as if he were making a bargain with a redskin 
for a skunk hide instead of with a mob for his own 
hide. 

“Own up to what, gentlemen?” 

“You known d—— well, Scott!” and they jerked 
him up into the oak tree again. Scott whirled about 
a little, his body convulsing slightly with the pain of 
the ordeal. The only sound he made was a weird 
gasping sound. 

Again they let him down. 

“What we want to know, since yore so d—— stub- 
born, is what’s becomin of our hosses. Are you in on 
it or ain’t you?” 

“Gentlemen,” Allen gasped as plainly as he could 
after being nearly strangled to death, “you are mis- 
treating an innocent man.” 

“Hang ’im!” several shouted. “Hang ’im an be did 
with it.” 

“All right, Scott, if you want to live, come clean 
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an straight now. What’s happenin to our hosses? 
Why do the tracks alwuz end up h’yar at yore place? 
One more chance. Air ye tellin or hain’t ye?” Scott 
didn’t say anything, didn’t open his mouth to defend 
himself, just stood and shook his head. With a 
scramble of arms and lanterns and a sawing of rope 
on wood, his body shot clear of the ground a third 
time. | 

“Let him hang, men!” the leader of the gang blurted. 
“Reckon we’re through with one thief.” Then sud- 
denly he turned on the wife and children, attempted 
to bulldoze them to own up to it that Allen was a 
horse thief; but the little horror-stricken group were 
so sorrowful and frightened that they could say noth- 
ing, could only shake their heads pitifully. 

Shortly the rope was slackened and Allen slid down 
to earth, rolled over on the grass. “Reckon he ain’t 
guilty, men,” the leader said. “He won’t admit an he 
won't hang. So I reckon he ain’t guilty. Let’s take 
"im in.” 

So the rough gang started to carry Allen back to 
his bed, but he got up and walked back, accepting very 
graciously his would-be assassins’ apologies. 

Allen Scott later moved to Missouri where he died 
shortly before, or immediately after, the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 
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‘THE following men were the first white settlers in 
Decatur county after Allen Scott. All of them had 
settled in the county before 1850: 

‘William Hamilton, William Eaton, James Hatfield, 
Jefferson Dimick, Reuben Hatfield, Wyllis Dickinson, 
Alfred Stanley, Gideon J. Walker, John McDaniel, 
Henry Allen, John Logan, F. N. Sales, Josiah Morgan, 
Abel Stanley, Asa Burrell, Johnny Patterson, Henry 
Noston, P. C. Stewart, Victor Doze, Harrison Weldon, 
Hiram Chase, Elisha Moad, Joshua Monroe, Thomas 
Mann, William Oney, Sam McDowell, Christopher 
Wainscott, Dan Bradley, Thomas Gilgore, Thomas 
East, Samuel McDowell, Oliver L. Palmer, Asa How- 
ard, Champ Collier, John McDaniel, Moses Turpin, 
John Still, Ed Winkle, James Woodmansee, William 
Conover, Andrew Still, Cole Seymour, Martin, Alfred 
Logan, Casline, John Reid, William Acton. 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHIES* 


Key to Abbreviations 


b. born; p. parents; 


w. wife; c. children; o. 


occupation; ch. church; 


c. to D. c. came to Decatur county; 1. lodges; d. died. 


AKERS, B. B.—b. 1848, Ind.; 

p. Jacob and Catherine; c. to D. ¢. 
1856; w. Geniva Hall; c. Minnie, 
Ada, ‘Robert, Nettie, Anna, George; 
0. farmer. 

AKERS, BENJAMIN—b. 1830, 
Ind.; p. Bede and Lydia; c. to D. ¢. 
1851; w. Mary Jane Genter, Eliza- 
beth Hickman, Mary A. Mclaugh- 
lin; c. Elzann, Sarah, Nancy, Wil- 
liam, Lydia, Thomas, Jesse, John, 


Laura, Benjamin, Edgar, Mary, 
Austin, Hattie L.; 0. farmer; ch. 
Baptist; d. 1894, 

AKERS, SPENCER—b. 1826, 


Ind.; p. Bede and Lydia; c. to D. c. 
1851; w. Elizabeth Ader; c. M. W., 
Armilda, Thomas, Eveline, Racine, 
Fidelia, Garrett, Spencer, Benja- 
min; o. farmer and county super- 
visor, helped locate county seat; 1. 
Mason. 

AKERS, WILLIAM H.—b. 1855, 
Grand River Twp.; p. Benjamin 
and Mary; w. Mary J. Hickson; ec. 
Hallie A., Harry L., Henry M., 
Jesse F., Lizzie, Elmer; o. farmer; 
ch, Baptist. 

ALDEN, WILLIAM—b. 1822, 
New York; p. William and Sarah; 
c. to D. c. 1856; w. Leah Rock; ce. 
Sarah, Alma, Jabin, Katie, Henry, 
EKuretta, Mary, William, Virgil; o. 
farmer. 

ALEXANDER, ELI H.—b. 1822, 
Jackson co., Ind.; p. Reuben and 
Jean; c. to D. ec. 1855; w. Sallie 
EK. Flinn; c. Curtis, Eugene, Morris, 
Cora, W. A., Edward, Lenna, Emma, 
Olive; o. farmer, Civ. War vet.; 
1. Mason; d. 1903. 

ALEXANDER, W. A.—pb. 1857, 
High Point Twp.; p. Eli H. and 
Sallie E.; w. Ida Yanney and Adel- 
la L. Merwin; c. Lucille, Clive M., 
Enid; o. druggist; ch. Methodist 
Episcopal; 1. Knights of Pythias, 
Dramatic Order of the Knights of 
Khorassan, Yeomen 





1858, Decatur’ CO; nan Ds John sae 
Mary; w. Laura Gamatns c. Car- 
rie, Ronald and Leland; o. farmer 
and grocery man; d. 1938. 


*These are settlers who came to Decatur county before 1870. 


ALLEN, CHARLES—b. 1826, 
Yates co., New York; p. Jesse and 
Sarah; c. to D. e. 1855; w. Cali- 
fornia Williams; c. Mary, Ida, 
Charles, Lizzie, Stella, George, 
Rose; o. farmer and carpenter. In 
1849 he traveled on the first rail- 
road ever built in Ohio. 

ALLEN, JACOB—b. 1827, Ohio; 
p. Christian and Sarah; c. to D. ec. 
1866; w. Rhoda Imes; c. Lavanche, 
Wm., Thomas, George, Nevada, 
John; o. farmer and Civ. War vet. 

ANDREWS, HON. JOHN R.—b. 
1829, Jefferson co., Ia.; c. to D. ec. 
1857; w. Rebecca J. Taylor; o. 
served 1 year in Iowa Gen. As- 
sembly—enlisted in war for Union; 
promoted from ist Lieut. to Capt.; 
d. 1878. 

ARNOLD, GUY P.—b. 1843, 
Seneca co., Ohio; p. Sylvanus and 
Lucretia; w. Elsie Howes; c. to D. 
c. 1854; c. H. G., Helen, Ethel, 
John; 1. Mason, Knights of Pythias. 

ASBACH, WILLIAM—b. 1848, 
Germany; p. John and Veronica; 
ce. to D. c. 1854; w. Maria Mitchell; 
ce. Catherine, William, John, Ruth, 
Dow, Esther, Myrtle; o. farmer ; “ch. 
Church of Ohrist. 

ASHBURN, JAMES M.—b. 1842, 
Tazewell co., Ill.; p. Jesse and 
Almira; w. Ruth E. Mercer; ec. to 
D. c. 1856; ec. Laura, Benjamin, 
James, Luella, Margaret, Dithema, 
Nina, William, Armetta, Nellie, Jes- 
se, John; o. farmer, Civ. War vet.; 
1. Odd Fellows, Ga. A. R. 

BAKER, DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON—b. 1823, Jennings co., 
Ind.; p. Morris and Margaret; c. 
to D. c. 1857; w. Susan Warner; c. 
Erastus, Clarence, George, James; 
o. Physician. 

BAKER, J. F.—b. 1824; p. Jo- 
seph and Mary; ec. to D. c. 1855; 
w. Elizabeth A. Lentz; c. Joseph, 
Richard, Polk, John; o. School 
teacher. 

BAKER, JOHN J.—p. Charlies 
and Rebecca; ec. to D. c. 1852; w. 
Elizabeth Edwards; c. Charles, Re- 
becca, Ellen, Elizabeth, and Lucy; 


Some are 


missing from this list because no information could be found concerning 
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them, 
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o. miller, and Civ. War vet.; d. 


1885. 

BAKER, 8S. F.—b. 1820, Steuben 
co., New York; p. Joseph and Mary; 
c. to D. c. 1850; w. Caroline L. 
Smith; c. Burt, Mollie, Fannie, 
Samuel, Ralph; o. farmer; 1. Odd 
Fellows. 


BARR, C. W.—b. 1843, Ohio; 
p. Robert and Harriet; c. to D. c. 
1869; w. Sarah Borden; c. Lucy, 
Perry; o. farmer and Civ. War vet.; 
1, Mason. 


BARRETT, EDMOND—b. 1836, 
New York; p. Benjamin and Polly; 
c. to D. c. 1866; w. Martha Malone; 
ce. Polly, William, John, Frederick, 
Melissa; o. farmer and Civ. War 
vet. 

BATHE, C. R.—b. 1842, Moul- 
trie co., Ill.; p. James and Melinda; 
c. to D. c. 1856; w. M. A. McDon- 
ald; c. Nora, Lorena, Irvin, Avon, 
Carrie, Charlie; o. farmer. 

BEAVERS, JOSEPH—b. 1812, 
Pennsylvania; p. Andrew’ and 
Mary; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Christina 
Sparger; o. farmer. 

BECK, JOHN—c. to D. c. 1855; 
w. Martha Huston, c. John, C. W., 
Mary, Thomas; o. miller; ch. 
Methodist; d. 1855. 

BECK, THOMAS T.—b. 1845, 
Ohio; p. John H. Beck; c. to D. c. 
1854; w. Sarah Crees; c. Wirt, 
Walter and Verne; o. farmer; ch. 
Methodist. 

BELL, JOHN—b. 1838, Mary- 
land; p. Daniel and Mary; ec. to D. 
ce. 1869; w. Mary A. Yanney; ec. 
Eva, Harry, Edgar, Ralph, Susan; 
0. wagon maker and Civ. War vet.; 
1, Odd Fellows; ch. Methodist. 

BELLOMY, JOSHUA—b. 1823, 
Ohio; p. Elliot Bellomy; c. to D. ec. 


1856; w. Ethelinda Bibby; ec. 
twelve children; o. farmer. 
BENEFIEL, S. E.—b. 1862, 


Jones co., Ia.; p. Samuel and Han- 
nah; c. to D. c. 1869; w. Mary 
Hand; c. Rollin, Amy, Fay, Bessie; 
1. Knights of Pythias, Odd Fel- 
lows. 

BENNETT, JASON—b. 1811, 
South Carolina; p. Roland and 
Elizabeth; ¢c. to D. c. 1853; w. 
Lizzie Abbott; c. Roland, Hiram, 
Samantha, John; o. farmer; ch. 
Christian. 

BICKNELL, R.—b. 1834, Penn.; 
p. George and Susan; ec. to D. ec. 
1869; w. Elvira Bradley; c. Rosa, 
Minnie, Nellie, Jacob, Maud; o. 
hotel owner. 
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BLACK, ORA—b. 1868, Ill.; p. 
Richard and Iowa; c. to D. c. 1869; 
w. Libby Venn; ec. Gladys; ch. 
Baptist; o. farmer, twp. clerk. 

BLACK, WILLIAM T.—pb. 1831, 
Ohio; p. Isaac and Elizabeth; c. to 
D. c. 1853; w. Ithema Ballard; c. 
Wm., Sarah, Mary, Cyrus, Melvina, 
Irene, Clara, Minnie; o. farmer. 

BLACKBURN, WILLIAM — b. 
1832, Indiana; p. James B.; c. to 
D. c. 1865; w. Rebecca Witten; ec. 
Leota, Robert, Jennie, Thomas, 
Ward; o. farmer; d. 1899. 

BLADES, WILLIAM—b. 1833, 
Kentucky; c. to D. c. 1853; w. 
Mary Warrick, and Agnes Rock- 
hold; c. William, James, Martha, 
Ernie, Mary, Helen, Lora; o. farm- 
er and Civ. War vet.; d. 1912. 

BLAIR, EDMUND J.—b. 1853, 
Penn.; p. James and Mary; c. to 
D. c. 1856; w. Magdaline Kemp; c. 
Harry, Wilbur, Arthur, Josephine, 
Edmund; o. teacher, farmer; ch. 
Methodist; 1. Odd Fellows. 

BLAIR, JAMES—b. 1826, Penn.; 
p. John sr.; w. Mary Baker; ce. 
Oliver, Alice, Mary, Clarissa, Geo.; 
o. farmer; ch. Methodist. 

BLAKESLEY, OBADIAH — b. 
1804, New York; c. to D. c. 1853; 
w. Harriet Carter; c. Henry, 
Chauncy, Sarah, George, Obadiah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Lucy, Jeremiah; 
o. farmer; ch. Baptist; d. 1872. 

BLAKESLEY, GEORGE — b. 
1834, Ind.; p. Obadiah and Har- 
riet; w. Rebecca Lieuallen; c. to D. 
c. 1853; c. Melvina, Julia, George, 
John; o. farmer; ch. Baptist; 1. 
Odd Fellows; d. 1898. 

BOLON, JAMES F.—b. 1837, 
Ohio; p. Ferdinand and Harriet; w. 
Elizabeth Clark; ec. to D. c. 1856; 
ce. Robert, Althea, Grace, Margaret; 
o. farmer; d. 1911. 

BOLON, ROBERT — b. 1860, 
Decatur co., Iowa; p. James and 
Elizabeth; w. Mary Logan; ec. 
James, Charles, Joseph, Dewey, 
Elizabeth, Margaret, Grace, Nellie, 
Hattie; o. farmer; ch. Catholic. 

BONNETT, FRANK—b. 1854, 
Ill.; p. William and Mary; c. to D. 
c. 1858; ce. Osa, Mamie; w. Maggie 
Conroy; o. farmer. 

BOYCE, MARK—pb. England; 
ce. to D. ec. 1868; w. Sarah Pedley; 
ce. Tom, Mark, Gusta, Corey, Tour, 
Albert, Libbey, Fred; d. 1903. 

BOYCE, TOM—b. 1851, Al- 
bank N. Y.; p. Mark and Sarah; 
ce. to D. c. 1868; w. Linda Perdew; 
c. Nathan, Myrtle, Mary, Orville; 
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o. farmer; ch. Methodist; 1. Ma- 
son; d. 1911 

BOYD, CURTIS—». 1869, De- 
catur co., Ia.; p. John and Eliza- 
beth; w. Susie Fear; c. Norris, 
Merle, Mary; o. farmer. 

BOYD, JOHN—b. 1832, Ohio; P. 
Thomas "and Annie; ¢. ‘to D. 
1855; w. Elizabeth Annie Bullock. 
Cc Frank, Laura, Russell, Martha, 
Curtis, Ida, Nora; o. teacher, farm- 
er; ch. Methodist; d. 1901. 

BOZARTH, WILLIAM—b. 1843, 


Ill.; p. John and Leah; ec. to D. ¢. 
1854; w. Martha Francis; c. Laura, 
Fernando, Dora, Olara, Sarah, 
Nancy; o. farmer; ch. United 
Brethren. 

BRAMMER, P. M.—b. 1833, 


Ind.; p. Alexander and Elizabeth; 
ec. to D. c. 1855; w. Nancy Briner; 
c. Clarissa, John, Louisa, Marian, 
Lavina, Henry; o. farmer. 

BRAZELTON, WM.—c. to D. ec. 
1856; c. Alex, John, Jake, Clabe, 
Anna, Sarah. 

BRENAMAN, PETER—b. 1841, 
Penn.; p. Henry and Esther; c. to 
D. c. 1853; w. Elizabeth Quiett; Cc. 
Cora, Nellie; o. farmer, Civ. War 
vet.; ch. Methodist; 1. G. A. R. 

BROWN, HARRISON—b. 1839, 
Ind.; p. Isaiah and Gartry; c. to 
D.+¢. 1857 owe) Hhza Young wand 
Martha Hukill; ec. Emeline, John L., 
Ransom, Frank, George, Addie, 
Della, Edgar, Ira, Elza, Lewis, Lew- 
ellis, Ollie; o. farmer. 

BROWN, JAMES R.—b. 1853, 
New York; p. Thomas and Mary; 


c. to D. c. 1869; w. Elizabeth 
Schwilck; c. Murice, Mary, Julia; 
o. farmer; ch. Presbyterian. 


BROWN, JOSEPH —pb. 1824, 
Ind.; p. Joseph and Elizabeth; e. 
to D. c. 1853; w. Huldah Young; ¢ 
Sarah, Henry, Isaac, Joseph, John, 
Laura, William, Andrew; o. farmer; 
ch. Baptist. 

BROWN, CAPT. JOHN D.—b. 
1840, Ohio; p. Hugh and Harriet; 
c. to D. c. 1854; w. Clara Hoodley, 
Anna Thissell; c. Almer, E. J., o. 
soldier, farmer, state senator. 

BRAMMER, ALEXANDER—D. 
Va.; c. to D. c. 1855; w. Elizabeth 
Morgan; c. Francis, Melissa, La- 
Fayette, James, Isabelle; o. farmer. 

BRILEY, STEPHEN—b. 1827, 
Ohio; p. Jonathan and Elizabeth; 
ec. to D. c. 1853; w. Sarah Hight; 
c. Elizabeth, Alice and Emily; o. 
farmer. 

BROWN, WILLIAM A.—b. 1844, 
Ohio; p. Hugh and Harriet; c. to 
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D. c. 1854; w. Kate Miller; c. 
William, Fred; 1. Mason, Knights 
of Pythias. 

BRIGGS, WILLIAM—b. 1844, 
Ohio; p. James and Susan; c. to D. 
c. 1865; w. Caroline Clark; c. EKd- 
mond, Cora, Nora, Dora; 0. "farmer, 
merchant, minister. 

BULLARD, ALBERT—b. 1825, 
Canada; c. to Dues 18h Taw. Mary 
Haskins; c. Delia, Anna, Rose, 6 
deceased; ch. Methodist; d. 1914. 

BURCHETT, A. Peau 1829, 
Tenn.; c. to D. c. 1855; w. Leah 
Anderson; ec. Anderson, Rachel, 
Franklin, Marshall, Mary, Lucinda, 
William, Rebecca; o. farmer, jus. 
of peace; d. 1904. 

BURCHETT, ANDERSON A.— 
b. 1847, Tenn.; p. A. F. and Leah; 
ce. to D. c. 1855; w. Mrs. Narvesta 
Comstock; c. Fannie, Anna, W. F., 
Mollie, Martha; o. farmer; ch. 
Baptist. 

BURNETT, JOHN—b, 1852, Ia.; 
p. Reuben and Malinda; ec. to D. ec. 
1853; w. Susan McKee; c. Alva 
and Elma; o. farmer. 

BURNS, ABNER M.—b. 1815, 
Ind.; p. James; c. to D. c. 1853; w. 
Elizabeth Kinnear; ec. Thomas, 
Isaac, Calvin, Isabel, Abbie, John; 
o. farmer; ch. Baptist. 

BRIGHT, HENRY—pb. 1842, 
Ohio; p. Jacob and Maria; ¢c. to D. 
c. 1856; w. Lorena Harman; c. Ida 
and Eltie. 

BURNS, JOHN D.—b. 1845; ec. 
to D. c. 1855; o. farmer. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE P.—b. 
1852, Ohio; p. Asa and Nancy; c. 
to D. c. 1869; w. Martha Horne 
and Mae Sowash; c. Beatrice, 
Clara, Carl; o. real estate, insur- 
ance and telephone owner; 1. Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Eastern Star, 
Modern Woodman, Yeomen, Ancient 


Order of United Workmen; ch. 
Methodist. 
CAMPBELL, JAMES C. — b. 


1862, Decatur co., Ila.; p. Closson 
and Marietta; w. Cora Paris; c. 
Grace, Marie, Jennie; o. farmer; 1. 
Homestead; ch. Church of Christ. 

CAMPBELL, ROBERT—c. to D. 
c. 1856; w. Rachel Jolly; c. Marion, 


Martha, Rebecca, Sarah, John; o. 
farmer. 
CARLTON, SAMUEL—b. 1841, 


Ind.; p. James and Margaret; c. to 
D. c. 1859; w. Eliza Tittotson; ce. 
Emma, Maggie, Nellie, George; o. 
farmer; ch. United Brethren. 
CARREL, JAMES—pb. 1855, 
Keokuk co., Ia.; p. Sylvester and 
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Drusilla; w. Laura Alice Clark; c. 
Stella, Ira, Margaret, Ellnora, Gol- 
die; o. farmer; ch. Christian. 

CASH, WILLIAM—». 1830, 
Ken.; p. "Eli and Charlotte; c. to D. 
c. 1845; w. Lydia Starkey; c. 
Francis, Isabelle, Emma, Anna, 
Eva, Wm., Fred, Rolla, John; o. 
farmer; ch. United Brethren. 

CHAMBERS, AMOS—b. 1854, 
Decatur co., Iowa; p. Daniel Cham- 
bers; w. Louisa Vogt; c. Olive, 
Guy, Edith, Gladys; o. farmer. 

‘CHANDLER, W. S.—b. 1841, 

Ohio; c. to D. C. 1855; w. Hannah 
Field Hawkins; ec. Miller, Blanch 
and four other children; ch. Breth- 
ren; 1. Mason; d. 1922. 
CHASE, A. E.—b. 1834, New 
York; p. Lyman Chase; ec. to D. ¢. 
1855; w. Julia Pollard; o. druggist 
and county treasurer. 

CHASE, HIRAM—b. 1816, New 
York; p. Alvin and Ruth (Cole) 
Chase; c. to D. ce. 1849; w. Ellen 
Lewis; c. James, Lewis, Fanny; o. 
merchant and postmaster; 1. I. 
OL. d. 1883. 

CHASTAIN, JOHN, SR. — b. 
1843, Indiana; p. Levi and Louisa 
(Martin) Chastain; ¢, to D.e. 
1855; w. Sarah Albaugh; ce. Min- 
nie and Frank; ch. Christian; o. 
farmer. 

CHERRINGTON, C. K. — b. 
1842, Jackson co., Ohio; c. to D. ec. 
1867; w. Mary Johnson; ec. Ida, 
Jessie, Jennie, JLinsie, Bertha, 
Cressie, Homer, Della, Charles Wil- 
lard; o. farmer and Civ. War vet.; 
ch. Methodist; 1. G@. A. R.; d. 1925. 

CHERRY, J. O.—b. 1841, Ohio; 
p. Matthew Cherry; c. to D. e. 
1869; w. Mary Cline; c. Harry, 
John, Ida, Emma, Ora, Josephine; 
o. farmer; ch. Presbyterian. 

CLARK, ISAAC NEWTON—»b. 
1831, Indiana; p. William and Amy 
(Ronnswille) Clark; ¢ to D. ce. 
early ’50s; w. Elizabeth Oonrey; 
e. Willard, Ollie, Akey, Frank, 
Aphie, Sarah; o. ran first store in 
Leon, livery business, bank direc- 
tor; 1. Mason; d. 1912. 

CLARK, JOHN—b. 1816, Scot- 
land; p. John Olark; w. Margaret 
Gammill; c. to D. c. 1856; c. Eliza- 
beth, William, Caroline, James, 
Grisella; o. manufacturer, farmer, 
banker. (John Clark cut first 
plank for first plank road in Iowa. 
Built first church in Davis City.) 
ch. Union; d. 1888. 

COCKERHAM, WM. D.—b. 1831, 
North Carolina; p. Daniel Cocker- 


fess he 


ham; c. to D. c. 1858; w. Sarah 
Jane Farrens; c. Wm., Laura, Mary; 
o. farmer. 


CORNETT, NATHANIEL — b. 
Indiana; p. Isaac and Margaret 
(Rogers) Cornett; c. to D. c. 1858; 
w. Gincy Henderson; e. Sarah, 
Polly, Robert, James, John, Millie, 
Della, Delilia, Aaron; o. farmer; 
ch. Baptist. 


COWLES, DAVID—b. 1836; p. 
Austin and Irene (Elliott) Cowles; 
c. to D. c. 1854; w. Julia Smith; 
c. Olive, Sarah, Delbert, Irene; o. 
farmer. 


COZAD, AARON O.—b. 1845; 
Indiana; p. Alice and Emeline 
(Swank) Cozad; c. to D. c. 1854; 
w. Elizabeth Gammil and Hattie 
Hutchinson; ec. Hattie; o. farmer 
and Pleasanton telephone co.; ch. 
Christian; 1. G. A. R., Mason; d. 
1914. 

COZAD, JAMES H.—b. 1846, 
Indiana; p. Alice and Emeline 
(Swank) Cozad; c. to D. c. 1854; 
w. Rebecca Still; c. Meredith, Cora, 
Millie; o. farmer; ch. Methodist; 
d. 1901 

COZAD, WILLIAM C.—b. 1840, 
Warren co., Indiana; p. Alice and 
Emeline; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Nancy 
J. Bright; c. Herbert, Lottie, Floyd, 
Angie; o. farmer, co. treas. 

CRAIG. WILLIAM—b. 1827. 
Jackson co.. Ohio; p. Samuel; c. to 
D. ce. 1857; w. Roxana Patterson; 
ec. Samuel. Daniel, William, Orrin, 


Aretus, Orlina, Nora, Mary; o. 
farmer. 

CREES, JOHN F.—b. 1840, 
Wayne co., Ohio; p. Joseph and 
Catherine; ec. to D. c. 1854; w. 


Margaret Koger; c. Cyrus, Jordan, 
Cedothia, Fred, Grover, Kline, 
Henry, Etta, Lizzie, Lena, Hay- 
ward, Granville; o. farmer; ch. 
Methodist; led. 0. 0. F. 

CREES, JOSEPH—b. 1814; p. 
Henry and Mary; c. to D. ec. 1854; 
w. Catherine Coppersmith; c. 


Michael, Rebecca, J. F., Maria, 
Henry, Catherine, Sarah, Joseph, 
Anna; ch. Methodist. 

CREES, MICHAEL—b. 1835, 
Allegheny co., Pennsylvania; p. 
Joseph and Catherine, c. to D. c. 


1854; w. Margaret Noe; c. Willie, 
Mary, Catherine, Joseph, Maggie, 
Clyde; o. farmer; ch. Methodist. 
CREVELING, C. E.—b. 1860, 
Decatur co.; p. Clemuel and Eliza; 
w. Johanna Dunbar; c. Perry, 
Venus, Raymond, Wallace, Harold, 
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Myrtle, Mary, Howard; 1. Knights 
of Pythias, I. O. O. F.; 0. farmer. 

CREVELING, THEODORE—»b. 
1852, Columbia co., Penn.; p. Clem- 
uel and Eliza; c. to D. c. 1854; w. 
Della Gentry; c. Vergie, Sutari, O. 
C., D. T., A. M., Gladys, Florence; 
o. farmer. 

CRUIKSHANK, PETER — b. 
1843, Scotland; p. James; ec. to D. 
c. 1853; w. Marilla Linton; c. Wal- 
ter, Juliette, Emma; o. farmer. 

CRUM, JACOB—b. 1837, Ohio; 
p. John and Polly; c. to D. c. 1869; 
w. Roxana Engle and Elizabeth 
Jackson; c. John, Mary, Nora, 
Burr; ch. Methodist; o. farmer and 
public office holder. 

CULVER, JOSEPH—b. 1840; p. 
Asa and Emeline; c. to D. ¢. 1855; 
w. Rachel Robinson; c. Harry; o. 
farmer; 1]. Mason. 

_CUMMINGS, ALFRED—». 1823, 
Virginia; p. Thomas and Mary; ec. 
to D. c. 1856, w. Bathsheba Stone; 
c. Alice, Robert, Sarah, Thomas, 
Jenus, Reuben, Joseph, Mary; ch. 
United Brethren. 

CRAIGO, NATHAN—b. 1836, 
Connersville, Ind.; ¢. to D. c. be- 
fore ’65; w. Mary Knapp; ec. Edith, 
Lulu, Frank; ch. Methodist; o. lum- 
berman and stage coach driver; 1. 
LOO. Bid 1908. 


DALE, JAMES M.—b. 1820, 
Hamilton co., Ind.; p. John and 
Rebecca; c. to D. c. 1855; w. 


Eveline Townsend, Barbara Davis, 
Eunice Dunham; ec. Calvin, Wil- 
liam, Albert, Mary, John, Samuel, 
James, Joseph, Laura, Barbara, 
Sherman, Flora, Willard, Ambrose; 
o. farmer; ch. Baptist. 

DAVIDSON, JOHN S.—b. 1834, 
Va.; w. Rebecca Oreese; c. Ida, 
Julia, James, Joseph, John, Floy, 
Catherine; 0. farmer; ch. United; 
Lee OmOer Hewdaad Oo Tas 

DAVIS, BART—b. 1856, Deca- 
tur co.; p. Amosa and Clare; w. 
Lillie May Delk; c. Clarence, Ray, 
Henry, Orace, Clarence E., Otto, 
Francis, Clare, Ralph, Lena, Lina; 
o. farmer; d. 1938. 

DAVIS, ENOS—c. to D. c. 1848; 
w. Mary Anthony; c. Parneil, 
Homer, George, ©. A.; ch. Metho- 
dist; d. 1908. 

DAYKIN, JOHN—b. 1829, Eng- 
land; p. Samuel and Ann; ¢. to D. 
ce. 1850; w. Janet Smith; c. Sam- 
uel, Margaret, Donald, Benjamin, 
Laura, Wallace; o. farmer. 

DE LONG, ISAAC—b. 1843, 
Marion co., Ind.; p. Alexander and 
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Elizabeth (Rodman); c. to D. ec. 
1856; w. Editha Brooks; c. Rosa, 
Alonzo, Marcellus, Hulda, John, 
Josephine, Charles, Fred, Blanche; 
o. farmer; ch. Latter Day Saints. 
DENHAM, J. A.—b. 1828, Ind.; 
p. John and Nancy; c. to D. ¢. 
1853; w. Angeline Bushnell; c. Ida, 
Rosalie, Minnie, Ruth, Jennie, 
John; o. attorney, farmer; 1. I. O. 
FE 


‘DICKSON, SEARIGHT — b. 
1817, Muskingum co., Ohio; p. 
Samuel and Nancy; ec. to D. e. 


1854; w. Clarinda McKee. .. 

DOBOZY, EMERY—b. 1827, 
Deberjia, Aus.-Hung.; w. Maria 
Sanders; c. Louis, Frank, Virginia, 
Mary, Elizabeth, Emma, Catherine, 
Julia, Stephen; o. cobbler, farmer, 
Civ.: War, vet.; de ID OF OS tewa: 
1885. 

DUNBAR, JOHN—b. 1839, Ohio; 
p. Joseph and Mary; ec. to D. ec. 
1860; w. Mary Rauch; c. Emma, 
Laura, Walter, Warren; o. farmer, 
Civ. War vet.; 1. G. A. R. 

DUNLAVY, JAMES—b. 1812, 
Donegal co., Ireland; p. George 
and Catherine; c. to D. c. 1854; w. 
Lucinda Murray; c. George, Ann, 


Elizabeth, Rufus, William, John, 
Christopher, Catherine; o. black- 
smith; 1. Mason. 

DYE, ROBERT E.—b. 1827, 


Ohio; p. David and Elizabeth; c. 
to D. c. 1856; w. Elizabeth Trip- 
pett; ec. Nellie, Laura, Trippett, 
Ellsworth, Homer, Clyde, Robert; 
o. co. auditor; d. 1903. 

ELLIS, JUDGE W. W.—. to D. 
c. 1844; ce. Letitia, Martha, Sam- 
uel, Elsie, Linnie, 4 others; o. co. 
judge, co. recorder, captain of 
home guards ‘during Civ. War; 
helped organize Christian Church 
1845; d. 1890. 

EDWARDS, ANDREW—b. 1845, 
Tennessee; p. Rebecca; c. to D. c. 
1851; w. Rebecca Ramsey; c. Mar- 
garet, James, Millard, Mertie, 
Adda, Carrie; o. farmer; ch. Bap- 


tist. 

EDWARDS, ARTHUR—c. to D. 
ec. 1850. 

EDWARDS, REVEREND FREE- 
LAND—b. 1836, Tenn.; c. to D. c. 
1851; w. Mary Smith; c. 2 sons and 
1 daughter; o. Minister; ch. Bap- 
tist; d. 1922. 

EDWARDS, REBECCA — b. 
1813, Va.; p. Abraham and Rachel 
Anderson; husband, John Edwards; 
ce. to D. ec. 1851; ec. Anderson, 
Thomas, Freeland, Sarah, Benton, 
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James, Andrew, John; 
d. 1883. 

EDWARDS, Ss. A.—b. 1861, De- 
catur co., Iowa; p. Charles and 
Ann; w. Vena Spencer; c. Arthur, 
Anna; 1. Modern Woodmen, Home- 
steaders, I. O. O. F.; ch. Latter 
Day Saints: o. produce dealer. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS J.—pb. 
Hancock co., Tenn; p. John and 
Rebecea; w. Polly Brink and Louisa 
Stogdell ; ¢. to D. ¢. 1851; ¢, John, 
Daniel, Della, Nellie; o, carpenter, 
(helped build Funk’s Mill) farmer; 
ch. Baptist. 

ESTES, J. N.—b. 1850, Tenn.; 
ee to D. c. 1852; w. Rosa Bicknell; 
ec. Vie, Olive, Lorett, Orel; o. 
farmer, 

EURITT, Bor pb: 1826, Va.; 
Pp. William and Lydia; c. to D. ¢. 

857; w. Hetty Beam; e¢, William, 
Susan, Leroy, Adelbert; ch. United 
Brethren; o. farmer. 

FARQUHAR, GEORGE—». 1862, 
Decatur co., Towa; p. Samuel and 
Mary; o. hardware and Mayor of 
Leon; 1. Mason, Knights of Pythias, 

FARQUHAR, SAMUE b. Ire- 
land; c. to D. c. before ’62; w. 
Mary Marshall; ¢. Horace, George; 
o. hardware; 1, Mason; d. 1909. 

FERGUSON, SOLOMON — pb. 
1831, Chautauqua co., New York; 
p. James and Mariam; ec. to D. ec. 
1856; w. Emily Thomas; c. Adel- 
bert, George, Effie, Rosa; o. farmer ; 
ch. Methodist. 

FOLAND, MICHAEL—b. 1820, 
Rockingham co., Va.; p. Michael 
and Catherine; c¢. to D. c. 1859; 
w. Elizabeth Sauerwine; ec. Mary, 
Minnie, Elizabeth, Henry, Hugh, 
ena, Grover; o. farmer. 

FESLER, W. H.—pb. 1844, Ohio; 
p. Elijah and Mary; ¢. ‘to D. e. 
1856; w. Jerusha Vanderpool; e. 
William, John, Elijah, Julius, 
George, Roy, Charles; ch. Metho- 
‘dist: i Mason; o. farmer. 

FIERCE, E. wW.—b. 1818, Ohio; 
p. Conrad and Elizabeth; w. Mary 
Criswell; c. to D. ec. 1849; e. Wil- 
liam, Wilson, Elizabeth, John, Alex- 
ander, Margaret, Mary E., Anna; 
o. farmer; ch. Methodist. 

FIERCE, - E.—b. 
Hamilton co., Ind.; p. E. W. and 
Mary; w. Anna West; c. to D. e. 
1857; c. Charlie, Eben, William, 
Mertie, Edwin, Nellie, Bertha, 
Dora; o. farmer; ch. Methodist; d. 
1895. 

FINLEY, DR. J. P.—b. 1813, 
Kentucky; p. John and Sarah; e. 


o. farmer; 


1843, 
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to D. ec. 1851; w. Maria neare. 
Kate; ch. Methodist; 0. doctor, 
first pres. of Dec. co. Med. Soc. ; 
d. 18838. 


FIERCE, CHAS.—b. 1868, De- 
catur co.; p. William and Anna; w. 
Margaret Barrackman; ec. Helen, 
Gerald, Lucille; ch. Methodist; 1. 
Woodmen, Yeomen, I. O. O. F.; 0. 
farmer. 


FOLAND, JOHN vV.—»b. 1847, 
Ind.; p. Michael and Elizabeth; ec. 
to D. ¢. 1859; w. Minerva Hop- 
kins; c. Rebecca, Alva, Mary, Jer- 
rie, Ida, Lulu, Addie, Carrie. 

FOLAND, SAMUEL—». 1854, 
Ind.; p. Michael and Elizabeth; ec. 
to D. ¢. 1859; w. Sarah Belle 
Emley; ¢c. Arthur, Harry, Ernest, 
Homer; d. 1932. 

FORREY, JUDGE SAMUEL—b. 
1826, Penn.; ¢. to D. ¢. 1855; w. 
Abagail Parker; c. 2 sons and 2 
daughters; o. lawyer, judge, mayor, 
congressman; ch. Mennonite. 

FOXWORTHY, W. D.—b. 1855, 
Mercer co., Mo.; p. Mason; e. to 
D. c. 1860; w. Mary Willis; ce. 
Ollie; o, doctor; 1. Mason, I. O. O. 
F., Knights of Pythias. 

FRONABARGER, JOHN — b. 
1864, Decatur co.; p. John and 
Emma; w. Jane Burke, Mary Stew- 
art; c. John, Arthur, Wilma; o. 
farmer, elev. op.; d. 1938. 

FULLERTON, THOS A.—pb. 
1840, Muskingum co., Ohio; p. 
Thomas and Eleanor; w. Armilda 
Jane Shipp; c. Ulysses, Fidelia, 
John, William, Mary, Blanche, Stel- 
la, Sarilda, Albert, Sylvia, Jane, 
Zora, Frank; o. farmer; ch. Chris- 
tian. 

GAMILL, CAPTAIN JOHN—b. 
1813; p. James; c. to D. c. 1854; 
w. Ann Olark; c. nine children; o. 
captain. 

GAMMON, JAMES—b. 1825, 
Tenn.; p. Lovina and Dozier; ec. to 
D. c. 1855; w. Armilda Myers; c. 
11 children; d. 1886. 

GAMMON, ROY—b. 1868, De- 
catur co., Iowa; p. William and 
Caroline; w. Nellie Cain; c. Les- 
ter; o. farmer and public office 
holder. 

GAMMON, WM.—b. Tenn.; c. 
to. D. c. 1851; w. Caroline Jenkins; 
o. farmer; c. Roy. 

GARDENER, JOHN W. — b. 
1830, Ohio; p. John and Rebecca; 
c. to D. c. 1854; w. Mary Combs; 
c. Sylvester, Benjamin, Annie, 
George, William; o. farmer. 
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GARDENER, JOHN—b. 1828, 
Ohio; p. George and Sarah; ec. to 
D. c. 1857; w. Helen Dawson; ec. 
George, John, Lewis, Sarah; o. 
farmer. 

GARDENER, DR. ROBERT—b. 
1826, Ohio; p. George and Sarah; 
c. to D. ¢. 1857; w. Almena Combs; 
c. Charles; o. doctor; ch. Christian; 
d. 1912. 

GARDENER, WILLIAM A.—b. 
1822, Ohio; p: John; ¢..to D. «. 
1857; w. Ellen Combs; ec. John, 
Myra, William Winfield, Jasper, 
Frances; o. mercantile, farmer, 
public office holder; ch. Church of 


Christ. 

GATES, SAMUEL—b._ 1850, 
Athens co., Ohio; p. Samuel and 
Charlotte; ¢«. to D. c. 1855; w. 


Emma Springer and Lenna Huston; 
c. Mary, Grace, John, Florence; o. 
attorney and real estate; ch. Pres- 
byterian; 1. I. O. O. F., Knights of 
Pythias, Homesteaders. 

GARBER, JOHN—b. 1860, De- 
catur co., Iowa; p. S. A. and 
Nancy; w. Rosetta McClure; ec. S. 
E., F. W., Wilma; o. farmer, teach- 
er, prominent church worker, bank 
director. 

GIBSON, CAPT. GARRETT—<c. 
to D. c. 1860; p. Lewis; w. Eliza- 
beth Akers; ¢..W..0., U.G.. O02 8:- 
o. soldier, farmer, railroad employe. 

GILREATH, H. H.—b. 18381, 
Kentucky; p. William and Dorcas; 
e. to D. c. 1850; w. Margaret Mc- 
Reynolds and Eliza Bryant; ¢c. Wil- 
liam, John, Maria, James, Celia, 
Thomas, Lula, Harry, Jennie, Atha, 
Florence; o. farmer. 

GOOLTER, LEWIS—b. 1817, 
France; p. Loren and Julia; e¢. to 
D.. c. 1847; w. Harriet Morgan; ¢. 
Lewis, Loren, Harriet, Sarah, 
Phoebe, Lizzie, Julia, William, Al- 
exander, Emma, Louisa; o. sailor, 
farmer; ch. reorganized Latter Day 
Saints. 

GRAY, J. H.—b. 1840, Indiana; 
p. Joel and Elizabeth; ec. to D. e. 
1854; w. Ruth Campbell; ce. 
Thomas, John, Joel, Stella, Albert, 
Minnie, Nellie; 1. Masons; o. Civ. 
War vet, public office holder and 
farmer. 

GRAVES, T. J.—b. 1830; p. H. 
and Rebecca; ec. to D. c. 1856; w. 
Mary Willmorth, c. Rebecca, Le- 
vanche, Francis, Jane, Louisa, Wil- 
liam, Henry, Ellen; o. hardware 
and groceries. 

GENTRY, CURRAN—pb. 1835; 
p. Thomas and Elizabeth; ec. to D. 
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ec. 1857; w. Mary May; ec. Adella, 
May, Ducky, Virginia, Effie, Clara; 
1. Masons. ’ 
HAGEN, JOSEPH FRANCIS—b. 
1858, Grand River twp; p. John 
and Eve; w. Mary A. Parkhurst; 
c. Pearl, Cora, Jacob, John, Joseph, 
William, Ernest; o. farmer; ch. 
Catholic; 1. Woodmen, Yeomen. 


HAGEN, LATTA—b. 1860, De- 
catur co., Iowa; p. John and Eve; 
w. Emma Pruyn; c. Dona, Roscoe, 
Anna, Ernest, Gilbert; o. farmer; 
1. Woodman; ch. Latter Day Saints. 


HAINER, IGNACE—b. in Hun- 
gary, Europe; c. to D. c. 1854; w. 
Laura; c. Eugene Julius, Bayard, 
Hermine, Norma, Vesta; o. lawyer. 

HAMILTON, DR. ARCHIBALD 
—b. 1835, Ind.; p. William and 
Ellen; c. to D. ce. 1867; w. Sarah 
Martin and Hannah Guess; c. Wil- 
liam, Emma, Charles, Ella, Frank; 
o. doctor and Civil War vet.; 1. Ma- 
sons, I. O. O. F., G. A. R., D. Med- 
ical Society. 

HAMILTON, G. A.—b. 1825, 
Ohio; p. Robert and Eleanor; c. to 
D. c. 1851; w. Lydia Smith and 
Isabel Hollingshead; c. Ellen, Sa- 
rah, May, Emma; o. farmer. 

HAMILTON, F. M.—b. 1845, 
Missouri; p. William and Susan ; 
c. to D. c. before its organization 
—one of the twps. being named in 
honor of the father.; w. Elizabeth 
Henderson; c. Moses, Jeremiah, 
Gincy, Tyra, Elizabeth, James and 
Aaron; o. farmer; ch. Missionary 
Baptist; 1. G. A. R. 

HAMILTON, JONATHON P.—b. 
1829, Ind.; p. Robert and Eleanor; 
c. to D. ec. 1835; w. Mary J. Smith; 
ce. Anna, Ira, Alva; ch. Methodist; 
o. farmer. 

HAMILTON, JOSEPH—». 1831, 
Ind.; p. Robert and Eleanor; c. to 
D. c. 1853; w. Lucy Buck; c. Wm., 
L. A., Martha, Arnetta, John, Geo., 
Harvey; o. farmer, merchant, hotel 
keeper. 

HAMILTON, MARION—. 1861, 
Mo.; p. Wm. A.; c. to D. c. 1865; 
w. Pollyanna Cornett; c. Hattie, 
Ernest, Lewis, Essie, Florence, Let- 
tia, Marion; ch, Baptist; d. 1922. 

HAMILTON, SAMUEL—D. 1831, 
Ohio; p. Joseph and Mary; ec. to 
D. c. 1857; w. Sarah Bolen; ec. 
John, Byron, Fred, Joseph, Mary; 
o. furniture dealer; ch. Methodist. 

HARVEY, REFINE—b. 1829, 
Vermont; p. Joseph; ec. to D. e. 
1854; w. Eleanor Blair; ec. Annie, 
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Ella,- Elvira; o. 
United Brethren. 


HATFIELD, HIRAM H.—b. 
1826, Tenn.; p. Reuben; c. to D. 
c. 1840; w. Nancy Cox; c. Andy, 
Isaac, George, Marietta, Sarah, Abi- 
gail, Hiram, Alfred, Charles; o. 
farmer; ch. Baptist. 

HENDERSON, JAMES K.—b. 
1846, Ind.; p. John and Delilah; 
ce. to D. e. 1854; w. Theressa 
Starkey; c. Aaron, William, Lydia, 
Charles, George, Stella, Ida; o. 
farmer; ch. Missionary Baptist. 

HENSLEY, W. K. — b. 1815, 
Scott co.; p. Ichabod and Anna; ¢. 
to D. ce. 18538; w. Elizabeth Os- 
bourn; ec. Martin, James, Phoda, 
Martha, William, Edward, Arthur; 
ch. Methodist. 

HIGBEE, JOEL—b. 1792; p. 
Elnathan; ¢c. to D. ec. 1857; w. 
Jerusha Lockwood; c. Edmund; d. 
1876. 

HINE, WILLIS—b. 1844, Conn.; 
p. Daniel and Mary; c. to D. ce. 
1855; w. none c. none; o. farmer. 

HITCHCOCK, JAMES—b. 1812, 
Ohio; p. Isaac and Mary; ec. to D. 
e. 1859; w. Millie Farrell and 
Esther Stiles; ec. Mary, James, 
Isaac, William, John, Melissa, Hor- 
ace, Anna, Jane, Dexter, Ella, Ada, 
Addie, Edmund; 1. Masons; o. 
farmer and Civ. War vet. 

- HOFFMAN, CARL JACOB—<. 
to D. «. 1856. 

HOLT, LEWIS—b. 1836, Ohio; 
p. John and Rachel; ec. to D. ec. 
1859; w. Rosanna Brown; ec. 
Charles, Wallace, Janet, Edwin, 
Nellie, Jessie; o. teacher, carpen- 
ter; 1. G@. A. R., Masons. 

HHOLLINGSHEAD, JOSEPH— 
b. 1880; p. Joseph and Amelia; c. 
to D. c. 1855; w. unknown; ec. J. 
M., J. D., Sanford, Thomas, Eliza, 


lumberman; ch. 


Emelia, Sarah; o. farmer; ch. 
Christian. 
HOPKINS, SILAS—b. 1854, 


Dec. co., Iowa; w. Sarah Williams; 
c. Mamie, Ella, Leota; ch. Chris- 
tian; d. 1933. 

HORN, ELISHA—pb. 1827, New 
Virginia; p. William and Nancy; 
e. to D. c. 1860; w. Eliza Walker; 
ec. William and John, Elizabeth and 
Sarah; o. wagon manufacturer and 
Civ. War vet. 

HOUSTON, ROBERT—b. 1834, 
Tenn.; p. Matthew and Jane; ec. to 
D. ec. 1865; w. Amanda Wray; ec. 
John, Nettie, Mary; o. farmer; d. 
1878. 
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HUBBARD, MARCUS L.—b. 
1825, Ken.; p. John; ec. to D. e. 
1855; w. Maranda Owens; c. Sarah, 


- Rosa, Mary, James, Albert; Hattie; 


o. farmer. 

HURST, STEPHEN—b. 1836, 
Md.; p. Stephen; c. to D. c. 1861; 
W. Frances Arnold; c. Stephen, 
George, Charles, James, John, Mar- 
garet; o. banker and merchant; d. 
1907. 

JOHNSON, CALVIN—b. 1802, 
Tenn.; p. William and Mary; c. to 
D. c. 1853; w. Sarah McGill and 
Eliza Smith; c. Mary, Betsey, <Al- 
fred, Sarah, Joseph; o. farmer, 
second person to enter land in 
Franklin twp., cut the first path 
from his land to Leon; ch. Presby- 
terian. 

JOHNSON, LEWIS—b. 1838, 
Pike co., Ill.; p. Lewis and Bar- 
bara; c. to D. c. 1852; w. Sarah 
Niller; c. Hannah, Mary, Lillie; o. 
farmer. 

JUDD, HAWKINS—b. 1802, 
Weatherfield, Vermont; c. to D. e. 
1854; w. Almira Pettis; c. New- 
ton, Oscar, Stephen, William, Mary;. 
o. real estate; d. 1871. 

JUDD, NEWTON—b. 1843, Pike 
co., Ill.; p. Hawkins and Almira; 
w. Alida Guernsey; ec. to D. e. 
1854; c. Carrie, Mabel, Fred, Mary, 
Ralph, Bessie, Thomas; o. farmer; 
d. 1912. 

KELLOGG, CHARLES, L.—b. 
1822, New York; p. Pearl and 
Lucy; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Susan 
Crippen; ec. Fred, Lucy, Bird, 
Eugenia, Susan, Grant, o. farmer; 
d. 1866. 

KELLOGG, HON. O. N.—b. 1815, 
New York; p. Pearl and Lucy; ec. 
to D. c. 1851; w. Harriet Clark; 
c. Homer, Josephine, Eugene, Flor- 
ence, Murray; o. farmer; d. 1855. 

KELLOGG, MAJOR R. D.—b. 
1828, New York; p.. Pearl and 
Lucy; c. to D. ¢,. 1854; w. Hliza- 
beth Burns; c. Alice, Flossie, and 
3 others; o. real estate; ch. Pres- 
byterian., 

KELLER, CLAYTON—pb. 1867, 
Decatur co., Iowa; p. W. R. and 
Nancy; w. Maude Pryor; o. real 
estates is.1..0,, 02 BE: 

KELLEY, JUDGE W. F.—b. 
1820, New York; p. Ira; ec. to D. 
ec. 1853; c. 5 sons and 5 daughters; 
o. farmer and judge. 

KENDALL, J. S.—b. 1824, 
Gallatin co., Kentucky; p. Noah 
and Elizabeth; c. to D. ec. 1856; w. 
Elizabeth Ammerman; ec. La Fay- 
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ette, Louisa, Marian; o. farmer; 
ch. Methodist. 

KNAPP, HENRY—c. to D. e. 
1854; ec. Mary Charlotte, Frank; 
o. veterinarian; ch. Christian. 

KING, ELIAS—b. 1832, Prince 
co., Va.; p. Elias and Margaret; ¢ 
to D. c. 1854; w. Margaret Mc- 
Cleland; c. William, Charles, Har- 
ry, Howard, Jennie; o. farmer; ch, 
Methodist. 

KOB, LEWIS M.—b. 1834, Ohio; 
p. Philip and Christena; c. to D. ec. 
1857; w. Anna Wimmer; c. Sidney, 


Jemima, Elizabeth, Philip, John; 
o. minister, farmer; ch. German 
Baptist; d. 1911. 


KOB, PHILIP—b. 1800, Penn.; 
ce. to D. c. 1857; w. Christena Roth- 
rock and Barbara Horst; o. farmer; 
ec. John R., Elizabeth, Lewis M., 
Chritena; d. 1858. 

KOGER, JORDAN—b. _ 1820, 
Wayne co., Kentucky; p. John and 
Ester; c. to D. ce. 1855; w. Eliza- 
beth Smith; c. Rebecca, Margaret, 
George, James, Amanda; o. farmer; 
1. Masons. 

LANEY, WILLIAM—b. 1830, 
Columbiana co., Ohio; p. John and 
Elizabeth; ec. to D. c. 1853; w. 
Fannie Bruce; c. Flora; o. doctor. 

LATTA, WARREN—b. 1858, 
Missouri; p. Calvin and Rachel; 
ec. to D. ce. 1866; w. Harriet Rob- 


bins; c. Perry, James, Bell, Maude, 
Alice, Charles, George; o. farmer 
and blacksmith; d. 1931. 

LATTA, CALVIN—pb. 1818, 
Ohio; p. Moses; ec. to D. c. 1866; 


w. Rachel Jenkins; c. Mary, Moses, 
Warren, Stephen, John, Martha, 
Sarah; o. farmer. 

LEE, WILLIAM—p. John and 
Mary; c. to D. c. 1868; w. Carrie 


Cartwright; ce. John, Ruth, Naomi, 
Marguerite; 1. Masons; o. elevator 
manager, 


LEEPER, J. E.—b. 1857, Ohio; 
p. Andrew and Rachel; w. Helen 
Mose Cre lia ls, ne en os Jr., J. Leon, 
Offie; o. bridge builder and farmer; 
ch. Christian: 1. Masons, 

LILLARD, JAMES—pb. 1841, 
Calhoun co., Ill.; p. Thomas and 
Rhoda; ec. to D. c. 1857; w. Ellen 
Miller; ec. Charley; o. farmer; 1. 
Te Om Over. 

LOGAN, JOHN—pb. 1811, Ken- 
tucky; p. James; c. to D. c. 1844; 
w. Eliza Baker; c. James, Lydia, 
William, Margeret, and 6 others; 
ch. Methodist; o. farmer, 

LONG, A. B.—b. 1823, North 
Carolina; p. Jesse and Levicy; ec. 
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to D. c. 1862; w. Mary Cuppy; c. 
John, Frank, Harry, Orison, Al- 
bert, Granville; 1, Mason; o. ‘mer- 
chant and farmer. 

LONG, DOWAIN F.—b. 1855, 
Wapello co., Iowa; p. Aaron and 
Mary; w. Anna Jackson; ec. Olair, 
Alpha, Eunice; o. farmer, teacher; 
d. 1938. 

LOVING, WILLIAM—b. 1806, 
North Carolina; p. John and Laura; 
ce. to D. c. 1854; w. Elizabeth Lee; 
o. farmer, 

LOWRANCE, ELI—b._ 1828, 
Tennessee; p. Josiah; c. to D. e. 
1853; w. Martha Doggit and Al- 
lina Carmene; o. farmer. 

MACHLAN, GEORGE—b. 1832, 
Indiana; p. William and Elizabeth; 
ce. to D. c. 1854; w. Elizabeth Mann; 
c. William, Homer, Joshua, Edna, 
Bertha; ch. Methodist; o. farmer. 

MACHLAN, WILLIAM—b. 1854. 
Rush co., Indiana; p. George and 
Elizabeth; w. Ella Moore; c. Per- 
ry, Grace, Laura, George, Ora, Amy, 
Ethel, Howard, William, Pauline; 
o. farmer; ch. Methodist. 

MACY, E, C.—b. 1844; p. David 
and Caroline; c. to D. c. 1855; w. 
Almira Snook; c. Almira; o. doc- 
tor; 1. Mason. 

MANCHESTER, WILLIAM—b. 
1856, Ohio; p. Isaac and Emily; c 
to D. c. 1866; w. Rosa Ds Long; 
ec. Stella, Garvin, Grace, Bertha, 
Ernest, Claude, Florence, Dorcas, 
Morria, Marjorie, Mark; ch. Church 
of Christ; 1. Mason; o. farmer. 

MANNASMITH, MARTIN — b. 
1850, Penn.; p. Peter and Julia; 
c. to D. c. 1860; w. Sarah May; ec. 
Dena May, John, Clarence; 1. I. O. 
O. F.; o. farmer. 

MANNASMITH, PETER—c. to 
D. c. 1860; w. Julia Denman and 
Susan McLaughlin; ec. Martin, 
James, John, Isaac; o. farmer. 

MANNING, JOHN—pb. 1851, 
Wayne co., Iowa; p. Jacob and 
Rachel; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Arilda 


Fulton; ec. Charles, Frank; o. 
farmer, 

MAXWELL, DR. JOHN — Db. 
1852, Decatur co.; p. William and 
Jane; w. Fannie Woodard; ce. 
Madge; o. Physician and banker; 


1, Mason and I. O. O. F. 

MAY, JOHN—c. to D. c¢. early 
50s; w. Clarissa Jordan; ch. 
Methodist. 

McBROON, JAMES—b. 1852, 
Garden Grove twshp.; p. Robert 
and Susanna; w. Lou Harp; ec. Cur- 
tis, Glenn, Halard, Fay, Sue, Merle, 
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Kyle, Clell, Wayne; 0. 
farmer. 

McBROON, R. M.—b. 1824, 
Ohio; p. Robert and Nancy; c. to 
D. c. 1850; w. Susan Winters; c. 
J. D., Olara, Carl, Lucy, Edna, 
Robert, Nettie, Myrtle; o. farmer. 

McCLARAN, JOHN—b. 1868, 
Decatur co., Iowa; p. James and 
Gussella; w. Ellen Martin; c. Una, 
Helen; ch. United Brethren; 1. Ma- 
son; o. farmer. 

McCLEARY, ISAAC—b. 1839, 
Jefferson co., Iowa; p. Isaac and 
Sarah; c. to D. c. 1857; w. Mary 
Warrington; c. Charles, Lena, John, 
George, Clara, Fred Benjamin, 
Ralph; o. farmer. 

McCLEARY, MARTIN—b. 1843, 
Jefferson co., Iowa; p. Isaac and 
Sarah; c. to D. c. 1857; w. Melissa 
Hitchcock; c. Floyd; o. farmer; 1. 
Mason. 

McCLELLAND, DR. JOSIAH— 
b. 1832, Kentucky; p. Josiah and 
Rhoda; c. to D. c. 1853; w. 
Amanda, Rhea; c. Ettie, Edgar, 
Emma; o. Physician (first in D. c.); 
1. Mason and I. O. O. F.; ch. Chris- 
tian; d. 1893. 

McCLURY, JOHN—pb. 1830, 
Ohio; p. Isaac and Sarah; ec. to D. 
c. 1857; w. Nancy Hale, Mary 
Hitchcock; c. William, Albert; o. 
farmer, nurseryman, public office 
holder; 1. Mason. 

McDONALD, MALAY—b. 1823, 
Madison co., Ohio; p. James and 
Mary; w. Mary Ferguson; ec. to D. 
c. 1855; ce. Margaret, George, H. 
W.; o. farmer; 1. I. O. O. F.; 
1895. 


James, 


McGILL, CHARLES—b. 1817, 
Indiana; c. to D. ec. 1855; w. 
Nancy M. Wilson; c. 6 children; 


ch, Methodist; d. 1914. 

McINTOSH, WILLIAM — b. 
1840, Indiana; c. to D. c. 1854; w. 
Elizabeth Millstead; c. 9 children; 
o. farmer; d. 1911. 

McINTOSH, WILLIAM — b. 
1843, Indiana; p. John and Eliza- 
beth; c. to D. c. 1869; w. Polly 
Griffin; c. Elizabeth, John, Martha, 
James, Lorinda, Stella, Margaret, 
Clara; o, farmer. 

McKEE, JAMES — b. 1823, 
Athene co., Ohio; p. Robert and 
Nancy; c. to D. c. 1856; w. Paulina 
Mahaffy; c. Samantha, Clark, Hy- 
men, Albert, Nancy, Bertha, Victor, 
Erastus; o. farmer. 

McKEE, ,WILLIAM—pb. 1852 
Ohio; p. John and Mary; ec. to D. 
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Florence, William, Virginia, Fran- 
ces, Elma, Ella, Elmer, Fanny; o. 
farmer. 
McKIBBEN, JOHN —pb. 1836, 
Trumbull co., Ohio; p. Thompson 
and Elizabeth; c. to D. c. 1857; 
w. Harriet Hurd; c. Frank, Mary, 
Mattie, Sarah, Lillie, John; o. 
sheel raiser; ch. Methodist. 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN—b. 1840, 
Marion co., Ohio; p. Catherine; c. 
to D. c. 1854; w. Mary Woodman- 
see; c. Ettie, Ann, James, Reuben; 
o. farmer; 1. Mason and I. O. O. F. 
MENDENHALL, ELIJAH —b. 
1828, Indiana; p. Samuel and Amy; 
c. to D. c. 1851; w. Elizabeth Cox; 
ec. Laura, Mary, Samuel, Franklin, 
John; ch. Methodist; o. farmer. 
MERCER, JOH N—b. 1850, 
Lucas co., lowa; p. John and Mar- 
garet; c. to D. c. 1856; w. Lucy 
McClean; ec. Rebecca, Mary, Eliza, 
Eloa, Lucy, John, George; o. farm- 


er. 

METIER, SAMUEL—b. 1826, 
Clermont co., Ohio; p. William and 
Sarah; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Julia 
Douglas; c. W. C., John, Laura, 
Sarah, Theodosa, Joseph, George; 
o. farmer; 1. Mason. 

MILLER, H. A.—b. 1843, Wap- 


. ello co., Iowa; p. John and Sophia; 


e. to D. c. 1854; w. Martha Rosen- 
grant and Jane Tharp; c. Ella, Cora, 
Myrta, Frank; o. farmer; 1. Mason. 

MILLER, ISAAC — b. 1815, 
Penn.; p. Adam and Ann; ¢. to D. 
c. 1855; w. Elizabeth Lee and Mary 
King; c. Mariah, Jennie, Caroline, 
George, Kate, Maggie; 0. postmas- 
ter and farmer; 1. I. O. O. F. 

MILLIGAN, JESSE—b. 1846, 
Illinois; p. John and Mary; ec. to 
D. c. 1860; w. Melissa Taylor; ec. 
Bertha, Ada; 1. G. A. R.; ch. Meth- 
odist. 

MILLS, WILLIAM —pb. 1843, 
Fulton co., Ill.; p. J. D. and Ma- 
tilda; w. Lovisa Black; c. to D. ec. 


1852; ec. Oscar, Clifton, Ralph, 
Myrgie, Fred, Matilda, Frank, 
Rolla, Edith, Henrietta, Zelia, 
Charles; o. farmer, Civ. W. vet.; 


eh. Church of Christ; 1. G@. A. R.; 
d. 1915. 

MITCHELL, L. D.—pb. 1831, 
Muskingum co., Ohio; p. Abel and 
Rachel; ec. to D. c. 1858; w. Cath- 
erine Meek; c. Maria, Mary, Abel, 
Aleinda, Jared, Richard, William, 
Samuel, Jessie; o. farmer; ch. 
Christian. 


MOFFETT, A. W.—b. 1824, 


c, 1855; w. Mary Bees; c. John, Ohio; p. Zelatus and Sophronia; c. 
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to D. c. 1852; w. Lydia Wright; c. 
Irene, William, Mary, Joseph, Net- 
tie, Wealthy Ann, Jane, Sarah, 
James, Julia, Sophronia; o, farmer; 
ch, Reorganized Latter Day Saints. 

MOORE, CHARLES —b. 1834, 
New Jersey; p. Mark and Sarah; 
-e. to D. ec. 1859; w. Mary Graves; 
ce. William, Thomas, Charles, 
George, Milo, Dora, Justina, Sarah, 
James; o. farmer. Civ. War vet. 

MOREY, DAVID—b. 1830; p. 
George and Sylvia; c. to D. c. 1852; 
w. Deborah Rockwell; c. Charles, 
George, Eliza, Elsie, David, Wil- 
liam, James, Evangeline; ch. Re- 
organized Latter Day Saints. 

MULLINIX, DR. C. P. — b. 
1825, Putnam co., Indiana; p. Da- 
vid; c. to D. ce. 1856; w. Emma 
Lockwood; c. Nellie, Fostor, Em- 
ma; o. physician. 

NEWLIN, HENRY E.—b. 1819, 
Tenn.; p. Jesse and Parmelia; ec. 
to D. c. 1850; w. Sarah Adair; ec. 
Jesse, John, Margaret, James, Cyn- 
thia, Douglas, Mary, William, and 
D. B.; o. farmer; ch. Second Ad- 
ventist. 

NOFTSGER, A. M.—pb. 1837, 
Ohio; p. Jacob and Elizabeth; c. 
to D. c. 1856; w. Catherine Wion; 
ec. Henry, Thomas, Franklin, Jenny, 
Charles, William; o. farmer and 
mailroute. 

NORMAN, BENJAMIN A. — b. 
1844, Ohio; p. Benjamin and Nan- 
cy; ec. to D. c. 1856; w. Julia Syl- 
vester; c. John, Charles, Estelle, 
Pearl; o. farmer and Civ. War vet.; 
1, I. O. O. F.; ch. Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. 

NORTHRUP, A. C.—c. to D. ec. 


before Civil War; w. Melissa 
Brown; c. Emma, Lenore, Libbie, 
Albert, Harvey, Clyde; o. farmer 


and Civ. War vet.; l. 
G. A. R.; d. 1901. 

ORDWAY, FRANK — b. 1834, 
New York; p. Hiram and Annie; 
ec. to D. c. 1869; w. Amelia Lucia; 
c. Hiram, Annie, Morton, Josephine, 
Ingersoll, Daniel; o. farmer and 
Civ. War vet.; 1. G. A. R. 

OSBORN, CHRISTOPHER — b. 
1819, Penn.; p. Christopher and 
Mary; c. to D. c. 1857; w. Emerine 
McCartney; c. Elza, John, Ruth, 
Mary, Amy, Ann, Elizabeth, Lin- 
coln, Benjamin, Adeline; o. farm- 
er and Civ. War vet.; ch. United 
Brethren. 

PALMER, MINUS R.—b. 1832, 
Del.; w. Mary McJimsey and Eva 
Gibson; ¢c. Robert, William, John, 


Mason and 
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Frank, Fronia, Orzona, Elizabeth, 
Dollie; ch. United Brethren; a. 
1916. 


PALMER, SAMUEL — b. 1831, 
Ohio; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Emily 
Norris; ¢. 7 sons and 2 ‘daughters; 
ch. Baptist; d. 1916. 


PARRIS, a yeimeceen H. — b. 
1840, Mo.; James and Polly; ce 
to D. c. 1853: w. Maria Beavers; 
c. Cora, Mary, Nannie and Lydia; 
o. farmer; l. G. A. R. 


PENNIWELL, JAMES F. — b. 
1835; p. Solomon and Catherine; 
c. to D. ¢. 1856; w. Barbara Wads- 
worth; ¢. John, Kate, Virgil, Jen- 
nie, Mamie, James, Georgie; oO. car- 
penter. 

PERDEW, NATHAN—b. 1828, 
Cumberland co., Penn.; c. to D. ¢. 
1856; w. Mary Blair; c. Leonard, 
Jimmie, Linda, Mattie, John, Wil- 
liam, Albert, Katie; o. farmer, co. 
treas., co. clerk, cab. maker, mer- 
chant; ch. Methodist; d. 1898. 

PETTIS, ANDREW —b. 1822, 
Ind.; p. David and Eunice; w. 
Sarah McCartney; c. Francis,’ Mar- 
tha, Charles, Will, George, Lewis, 
Alva; o. farmer and stock raiser. 

PIERCY, J. W.—b. 1837, Ill.; 
p. Nathan and Elizabeth; ec. to D. c. 
1854; w. Amelia Barnard; ec. 
Amelia, Maley, Charles, Mary, Car- 
rie, Laura; o. farmer and Civ. War 
vet.; ch. Baptist. 

PECK, JOSEPH—b. 1831, Penn.; 
Dp. Jacob and Lydia; e. to D. c. 
1865; w. Rachel Bosher; ec. Hiram, 
Orlow, Aden, Dora, Alice; ch. Uni- 
versalist; o. farmer. 

PIERCE, GILREATH—b. 1824, 
Ohio; p. Wm. and Jane; ec. to D. e. 
1853; w. Eliza Walden; c. Joseph, 
John, Clarence, Frank, Louella, Al- 
bert; o. farmer; ch. Christian; 1. 
ELOL Orn 

PRICE, EBENEZER—b. 1828, 
Portage co., Ohio; p. Jonathan and 
Eliza; c. to D. c. 1854; w. Sarah 
M. Tift; ¢c. Francis, Arthur, Clar- 
ence, Ira; o. farmer, and Civ. War 
vet.; ch. Christian; d. 1872. 

PRYOR, ALLEN—b. 1823, Vir.; 
p. Luke and Frances; ec. to D. e. 
1854; w. Amelia Newman; c. Mar- 
tha, Winfield, Augustus, Walter, 
Mary, John, Bart, Guy; 1. Mason. 

PRYOR, J. A:i—pb. 1858, Dec. co., 
Ia.; p. Allen and Amelia; w. Clara 
McBroom; c. Lena Ethel; o. farmer. 

PUCKETT, DR. JOSEPH—c. to 
D, c. 1853; ¢. eight; o. doctor; ch. 
Quaker. 
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RAMSEY, ALEXANDER — b. 
1832, Tenn.; c. to D. c. 1851; w. 
’ Sarah Edwards; ec. Alvice, Evaleen, 
Viola, Ida, John; o. farmer; ch. 
Baptist; d. 1915. 

RAMSEY, JAMES — b. 1825, 
Tenn.; c. to D. c. 1850; w. Mar- 
garet Baker; c. Thomas, Rebecca, 
Nervesta, William, Isabelle, John; 
o. farmer; ch. Baptist; d. 1909. 

RAUCH, ANTON—b. 1819, Ger- 
many; p. Adolph and Mary; c. to 
D. c. 1857; w. Elizabeth Roberts; 
ce. Mary, Edward, James, Henry, 
John, Harmon, Theresa, Ferdinand, 
Clarence, Sarah; o. farmer, miller. 

RICHARDSON, ROYAL — b. 
1827, Mass.; p. James and Sophia; 
w. Martha Johnson; c. Elizabeth, 
Sarah, Clayton and Martha; o. car- 

enter, 

ROBERTS, JESSE—c. to D. ec. 
1851; p. Jesse and Amy; w. Iso- 
phenia; c. Emma, Mahalia, Rachel, 
Jesse, Webster, Lincoln; o. black- 
smith; ch. Christian; 1. Mason. 

ROBERTS, RICHARD—b. 1824, 
England; p. Richard and Hannah; 
ec. to D. c. 1853; w. Nancy Berry- 
man; c. Emma, Ella, Thomas; o. 
farmer; ch. Presbyterian. 

ROBBINS, WILLIAM—b. 1831, 
New Jersey; p. Cornelius and Ann; 
e. to D. ce. 1853; w. Caroline Rob- 
inson; c. David, Elizabeth, Charles, 
Martha, Sherman, Ann, Hamilton, 
Emma, Frank; o. farmer; 1. Mason. 

ROBINSON, EBENEZER — b. 
°1816, New York; p. Nathan; ec. to 
D. c. 1855; w. Mary Brown; ce. 
Gracie, Gurley; o. farmer; ch. Mor- 


mon. 

ROBINSON, JOHN—c. to D. e¢. 
1854 or 55; w. Mary Crockett; c. 
Nancy; o. farmer; d. 1882. 

ROSS, FRANCIS — b. 1811, 
Penn.; p. Thomas and Catherine; 
ce. to D. ec. 1853; w. Margaret 
Weaver; c. George, Catherine, Mar- 
garet, Thomas, Jacob, Elizabeth; 
ch. Presbyterian; o. farmer. 

RUDIBAUGH, C. W.—c. to D. ec. 


1858; w. Mary Thomas; ec. Icie, 
Charles, Nettie; o. farmer and 
teacher. — 


SANKEY, HON. E. J.—b. 1843, 
Center co., Penn.; p. Ezekiel and 
Elizabeth; c. to D. c. 1856; w. Mary 
Gillham; c. Eugenia, Moreau, Kate, 
Lois, Newton, Cleora, Warren, Car- 
lisle, Thomas, Bessie; 1. Mason, 
G. A. R.; o. farmer, real estate, 
sheriff. 

SAYLES, JUDGE lL. H.—b. 
1819, Ontario co., New York; p. 
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Hiram and Nancy; c. to D. e¢. 
1856; o. doctor, hotel proprietor, 
judge. 

SCOTT, FRANCIS —b. 1829, 
Wayne co., Ky.; p. William and 
Patsy; w. Mary Sinco; c. to D..c. 
1853; c. Emma, Harlan, Ora, Eva, 
H. G., Maggie, Fannie, N. J., Rex; 
o. farmer; d. 1895, 

SHAW, GEORGE—b. 1832, Cal- 
houn co., Ill.; p. Nathaniel and 
Elizabeth; w. Lydia Sawyer; c. 
Coraly Thyrza, Nathaniel, Sherman, 
Downing, Evangeline, Mark, Suel; 
o. farmer, fruit grower; ch. Meth- 
odtst. Le LeO. Ow FF: 

SHIELDS, J. S.—b. 1829, Penn.; 
p. John and Sarah; ec. to D. e. 
1868; w. Mary Sheriff; ¢. Sarah, 
Florence, Mary, Elizabeth, John, 
William, Harriet, Rosa; o. farmer. 

SHINN, DAVID — b. Harrison 
co., Virginia; p. David; c. to D. ec. 
1853; w. Aseneth Reese; c. Walter, 
Mary, Otis, Leander, Eva, Laura, 
Olive, Charles, Frank, Edgar, Mills, 
Grey; o. farmer; ch. Methodist. 

SHY, WILLIAM—b. 1852, Dela- 
ware co., Iowa; p. Richard and 
Sarah; c. to D. c. 1856; w. Jose- 
phine Berger; c. Frank, Samuel, 
Jessie, Edna; o. teacher; ch. Chris- 
tian: d. 19238. 

SIGLER, L. P.—b. 1848, Ohio; 
p. John and Hulda;-c. to D. ce. 
1862; w. Fannie Arnold; c. Ralph; 
o. banker. 

SINCO, HENRY —b. Virginia; 
w. Jane Bennett; c. to D. c. 1852; 
ce. John, Mary, Maggie, Ottie, Caro- 
line, Columbus; o. farmer; 1. Ma- 
son; d. 1874. 

SLAUTER, DENNIS —b. 1841, 
Indiana; p. William and Eleanor; 
c. to D. c. 1855; w. Martha Schaff- 
ner and Amanda Wychoff; c. John, 
Dora, Larkin, Clara, Ida, Edward, 
Fred, Lloyd, Samuel, Gertrude, 
Birdie, Forest, Evangeline, Violet; 
o. farmer. 

SMITH, JAMES—b,. 1841, New 
York; p. Peter and Emeline; ec. to 
D. c. 1867; w. Eliza Graham; e¢. 
Clarence, Theodore, Minnie, Gertie, 
Louie, Arthur, 2 deceased; o. far- 
mer; 1. Mason; ch. Methodist. 

SPALTH, GEORGE — b. 1831, 
France; p. Joseph and Catherine; 
ec. to D. c. 1856; w. Margaret Col- 
laen; c. Lucy and Alfred; o. farmer, 

SPRINGER, BENJAMIN — b. 
1804, New York; p. Oliver and 
Barbara; c. to D. c. 1855; w. Eliza 
Batchelder and Mary Michel; ec. 
Martha, Eliza, David, Oliver, J. B., 
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Barbara, Mary, Henrietta, James, 
Emma; 0. missionary, preacher; d. 
1871. 


SPRINGER, JOHN — b. 1836, 
Vermont; p. B. O. and Eliza; c. to 
D. c. 1855; w. Sarah McCroskey; 
c. Jessie, James, John; o. farmer, 
Civ. War vet.; 1. Mason; ch. Meth- 
odist. 

SPRINGER, OLIVER—b. 1834, 
New York; p. B. O. and Eliza; e. 
to D. c. 1855; w. Maximilla John- 
son; ec. Churchill, Nancy, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, James, John, Joseph, Rachel, 
Maximilla; o. farmer, Civ. War 
vet.; ch. Methodist; 1. Mason and 
G. A. R. 

SPRINGER, J. G. — b. 1848, 
Drake co., Ohio; c. to D. c. 1855; 
w. Maggie Thomas; c. Mary, W. J., 
M. E. J.; 0. farmer. 

STANLEY, HENRY —b. 1836; 
p. C. and Eliza; c. to D. c. 1859; 
w. Hannah Vance; c. L. W., Wen- 
dell, Rachel, Emma, Ida, Anna, 
Selby, Bertha; 1. Mason; o. farmer. 

STEWART, PETER and wife c. 
to D. ec. 1851; d. 1903; (carried 
records with oxen when court house 
was moved from Decatur to Leon). 

STILES, G. W.—p. Henry and 
Elizabeth Stiles; c. to D. c. 1866; 
w. Laura Metier; c. Almah, Maur- 
ice, Henry, Samy; o. farmer. 

STONE, JAMES—b. 1801, Eng- 
land? p."Jdobn;) ¢..to0) Davee LS5k. 
w. Mary Bircham and Emily Rob- 
inson; c. John, James, Mary, Mar- 


tha, Isabella, Kate; o. farmer; l. 
Mason. 

STONE, JOHN—b. 1836, Put- 
nam co., Indiana; p. James and 
Mary; ec. to D. ¢. 1851; w. Mar- 


garet Smith; c. Etta, Mary, George, 
Rue, John, Margaret; 1. Mason; d. 
1885. 

STONE, REV. WILSON — b. 
1822, Crawford co., Indiana; p. 
John and Nancy; c. to D. c. 1854; 
w. Eliza Scott and Arvista Hamil- 
ton; ¢c. Emiline, Adaline, Thomas, 


Francis, Marion, Maria, _Isabella, 
Diantha, 2 others; o. minister; ch. 
Baptist. 


STOUT, WILLIAM — b. 1816, 
Mo.; p. George and Phoebe; ec. to 
D. ec. 1854; w. Letitia Seers; ec. 
Sarah, Anna, John, Daniel, Susan; 
o. farmer, saw mill and woolen fac- 
tory owner; ch. Brethren, 

SULLIVAN, W. J.—b. 1847, Clay 
co., Ill.; c..to D. c. 1859; w. Hat- 
tie Linsey; c. Charles; o. post- 
master. 
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SUTHERLIN, THOMAS — b. 
1856, Burrel twshp., Iowa; p. Al- 
fred and Henrietta; w. Martha 
Farris; c. Nellie, Luther; o. farmer; 
ch. Methodist; 1. Mason. 

SWAN, FREDERICK—». 1809, 
England; p. Benjamin and Sarah; 
c. to D. c. 1858; w. Sarah Butler; 
ec. Sarah Ann, Frederick, Benjamin, 
William, George, Mary, Thomas, 
ee James; o. farmer; ch. Dunk- 
ard. 
SPARLING, HENRY—b. 1838, 
Lawrence co., Ohio; p. Henry and 
Annie; c. to D. c. 1852; o. farmer; 
w. Joanna Trullinger; c. Millie, 
Eva, Joseph, Clara, Almira, Elbert; 
ch. Baptist. 

STEARN, A. B.—b. 1834, Ohio; 
p. George and Sophia; ec. to D. e. 
1854; w. Nancy Sloat; c. George, 
Marion, Agnes, Amos, Lewis; o. 
merchant and banker, 

STANLEY, CORYDON—. 1812, 
New York; c. to D. c. 1865; w. 
Annie Van Winkle; c. 4 girls, 6 
boys; d. 1905. 

SYLVESTER—b. 1835, Ohio; ec. 
to D. c. 1855; w. Amelia Davis; ec. 
1 son, 2 daughters; o. farmer; d. 
1905. 

TEALE, THOMAS—b. 1842; p. 
Frederick and Letitia; ¢. to D. e. 
1860; w. Lucinda Graham; c. Fred, 
Ora, Bert, Charles; o. banker and 
state legislator; 1. G. A. R. 

THOMAS, JOHN — b. 1837, 
Penn.; p. Samuel and Hannah; e. 
to D. c. 1857; w. Eliza Gardener; 
c. Ada, Clarence, Arlie; o. farmer; 
ch. Free Methodist. 

THOMPSON, P. N.—b. 1830, 
Macoupin co., Ill.; p. Andrew and 
Sarah; c. to D. e. 1859; w. N. L. 
McDaniels; c. Henry, Francis, Wil- 
liam, John; o. farmer, 

TONEY, WILLIAM A.—b. 1850, 
Morgan co., Indiana; p. William 
and Mary Ann; e. to D. e. 1855; w. 
Mary Seymour and Martha Arvin; 
¢. Matilda, William, James, Leon- 
ard; d. 1938. 

TRULLINGER, JOSEPH — b. 
1853, Ohio; p. Gabriel and Eliza- 
beth; c. to D. ce. 1855; w. Jennie 
Ridgway; c. Freeman; o. farmer ; 
1. Mason. 

TURNER, ROBERT — b. 1835, 
Va.; p. Robert and Nancy; ec. to D. 
c. 1866; w. Dora Graham; e. Inez, 
Gilbert, Lydia, Robert; o. farmer, 
te} estate, Civ. War vet.; 1. @. A. 

TUTTLE, OLIVER — b. 1814, 
New Hampshire; p. John and Es- 
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ther; c. to D. c. 1865; w. Fannie 
GYBY > c: Ae Carrie, Elizabeth; 
o. farmer; d. 7. 

VANDERPOOL. JOHN — b. 
1847, Decatur co., Iowa; w.: Re- 
becca Adams; c. Ollie, Lelah, Os- 
car, Ernest, Judson, Lloyd, Clate; 
ch. Baptist; d. 1918. 

VARGA, FRANCIS — b. 1817, 
Debreczen, Hungary; p. Stephen 
and Olara; w. Mary Zander; c. to 
D. c. 1851; c. Clara, Stephen, Em- 
ma, Rosa, Esther, Mary, Nellie; o. 
political leader, law, farmer; ch. 
Presbyterian; d. 1901. 

VARGA, STEPHEN—b. 1859, 
Decatur co., Iowa; p. Frances and 
Mary; w. Sarah Evans and Lena 


Ellison Pickett; c. Francis; o. law- 
yer; 1. Mason 
VoGT, JOHN — b. 1826, Ger- 


many; p. Wilhelm and Marie; C. 
to D. c. 1856; w. Mary Ann Berry; 
ec. Louisa, Lydia, Henrietta, Harry, 
Charlotte; o. farmer, grain dealer, 
mercantile; ch. Spiritualist; 1. Ma- 
son; d. 1910 

WADSWORTH, GEORGE—c. to 
D. ¢; 1855; p. John and Margaret; 
c. Thomas, ‘George, Catherine, Wm., 
Margaret, Mary, Francis, Barbara; 
o. farmer. 

WALLER, THOMAS (Rev.)—b. 
1819, England; p. Thomas; c. to 
D. c. 1858; w. Catherine Smith; Ge 
Mary, William, Thomas, Alfred, 
Sarah, Alexander; Oo. minister; ch, 
Methodist. 

WALKER, B. T.—b. 1819; p. 
William and Katherine; c. to D. ec. 
1857; w. Francis Maxey; c. Malin- 
da, Cyrus, W. H., W. ©., Albert, 
Frances; o. farmer; ch. Methodist. 

WALKER, G. P.—b. 1809, New 
York; p. Truman and Ada; ec. to 
D. c. 1849; w. Elizabeth Pierce; c. 
John, Mary, William; o. lawyer. 

WALTON, HENRY L.—b. 1816, 
Penn.; p. George and Martha; ec. 
to D. c. 1853; w. Elizabeth Clark; 
ec. Joseph, Lizzie, Archibald; o. 
farmer. 

WALTON, JOSEPH —b. 1841, 
Ind.; p. Lenhart and Elizabeth; c. 
to D. c. in early 50’s; w. Mary 
Chastain; c. Joseph Willis; o. farm- 
er; d. 1868. 

WARNOCK, WILLIAM S. — b. 
1824, Penn.; p. James and Mary; 
ec. to D. c. 1855; w. Sarah Davis; 
ce. Alice, Viola, Lillie, Blanche, 
Belle; o. lawyer, teacher, merchant, 
Civ. War vet.; 1. Mason; d. 1907. 

WARTENBE, JOHN —b. 1829, 

Ohio; p. Joseph and Nancy; ec. to 
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D. c. in the 50’s; w. Sarah Sawyer; 
ce. Julia, Arthur, Edgar, Jay, Mary, 
Annetta; o. farmer; d. 1866. 
WASSON, MILES A.—b. 1826, 
Carolina; p. William and Sarah; c. 


to D. c. 1840; w. Rachel Stakes; 
ce. Sandy, Howard, Lucie, John, 
Florence, Sarah, Rachel, Viola, 


Harden, Yancy; 1. Mason; d. 1888. 


WATERS, SPENCER—b. 1828, 
Penn.; c. to D. c. 1855; w. Eliza- 
beth Kahler; c. John, William, 
Charles, Frank; o. cabinet maker; 
EA ee smeateh 1. Mason; d. 
1864. 


WEST, WILLIAM—pb. 1818, 
W. Va.; p. Daniel and Mary; c. to 
D. c. 1854; w. Elizabeth Robin- 
son; c. Martin, Isaac, Lincoln, 
Daniel, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Charles, Ann, Allen, John, Elmira; 
o. farmer. 

WARRINGTON, N. B.—b. 1842; 
p. Zena and Martha; ec. to D. ce. 
1853; w. Matilda Casler and Susan 


Patrick; c. Luella, Fanny, Mary, 
Marshall, George, Martha; O. 
farmer. 


WESTERVELT, THERON — b. 
1823, New York; ec. to D. c. 1853; 
w. Angeline W.; c. Wilemina, 
Peter; o. farmer, miller, first post- 
master at Westerville. 

WILEY, ISAAC—b. 1816, ‘Ire- 
land; ¢. to D. c. 1868; w. Sarah 
Spicer; c. Martha, Preston, Wilson, 
Ora; ch. Presbyterian; o. farmer. 

WILLIAMS, SAMUEL—b. II1.; 
c. to D. c. 1855; p. Thomas and 
Rachel; w. Adaline Morris; c. Olhi- 
ver, Susan; o. farmer. 

WION, HENRY—b. 1844, Ohio; 
p. John and Nancy; w. Mary Lloyd; 
c. George, Jesse, Rose, Clara, Lu- 
ella, John; o. farmer, Civ. War. 
vet.; ch. Methodist; 1. I. O. O. F. 

WOLVERTON, PERRY — b. 
1836, Ohio; p. Lewis and Mar- 
garet; c. to D. c. 1857; w. Caroline 
Miller; c. Libbie, Jennie; o. farmer. 

WOODARD, E. P. — b. 1828, 
Ohio; p. Ichabod and Sarah; e. to 
D. c. 1857; w. Martha McKee; ec. 
Isaac, Amos, Clara, Abraham, 
George, Mary, Alanson, Nellie, 
John; o. farmer. 

WOODBURY, GEORGE — b. 
1832; p. James and Susan; e. to 


D. c. 1854; w. Kate Jacobus; ec. 
George; o. druggist; ch. Presby- 
terian. 


WOODMANSEE, JAMES W.—b. 
1816, Ohio; p. James and Agnes; 
c. to D. c. 1850; w. Rachel Ham- 
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mer; c. Ann, Mary, Reuben, George; 
o. farmer. 

WORDEN, CORNELIUS — b. 
1855, New York; p. Jared and 
Maria; c. to D. c. 1856; w. Fran- 
ces Rogers; c. Bessie; ch. Chris- 
tian; 1. I. O. O. F.;: 0. farmer. 

WORDEN, E. T.—b. 1846; p. 
Jared and Maria; c. to D. c. 1856 
or ’°57; w. Katie Starr; c. Myrtle, 
Lewis, Joseph, Fred; o. farmer; 
ch. Christian. 

WORDEN, J. W.—pb. 1834, 
Dutchess co., New York; p. Jared 
and Maria; c. to D. c. 1855; w. 
Cynthia Davis, Priscilla Delk; c. 


Frank, Harry, Emma, Ida, Meda, 
and Ira; o. farmer. 

WORDEN, SILAS — b. New 
York; p. Jared and Maria; ec. to 


D. c. 1857; w. Laura Roache; ec. 
Luther, Walter, Perry, Frances, 
Elmira, Abbey; o. farmer. 

YOUNG, GEORGE—c. to D. ec. 
1855; w. Hattie Patterson; c. 
‘Helen, Lulu, Willard, Edith; o. 
merchant; ch. Presbyterian; 1. 
Mason. 

YARRINGTON, ALVAH — b. 
1824, Penn.; p. Alvah and Almira; 
ec. to D. c. 1856; w. Pruda Post; ec. 
Joshua, Josiah, Anna, Pruda, Viola, 
Adelia, Rosa, Alvah, Ida, Herbert, 
Cora, Saloma; ch. Reorganized Lat- 
ter Day Saints; o. hardware. 


Down One Hundred Years 


YOUNG, IRA—b. 1869, Decatur 
co., Iowa; p. Henry and Elizabeth; 
w. Cora Miles; c. Gerata, Vera, 
Bernard, Clark, Luella; o. farmer; 
1, Modern Woodmen; ch. Baptist. 

YOUNG, JOHN—b. 1829, Ken- 
tucky; w. Catherine Warrick; c. 
Martha, Robert, John, William, 
George, Henry; ch. Baptist; c. to 
D. c. 1851; d. 1909. 

YOUNG, MAJOR JOHN — b. 
1833, Pickaway co., Ohio; p. John 
and Nancy; c. to D. c. 1859; w. 
Libbie Woodbury; c. Lew, Susie, 
Mollie, Carrie, Maggie, Helen, 
John; o. lawyer (one of oldest in’ 


(DirCs) 

YOUNG, TIMON—b. 1824, Ger- 
many; p. Mathew and Anna; c. to 
D. c. 1855; w. Eva Kolb; ec. Phillip, 
Charles, Richard, Henry, George, 
Guy, Anna, Kate; o. farmer. 

YOUNG, WILLIAM —b. 1853, 
Canada; p. William and Amelia; 
ec. to D. c. 1867; w. Jane Goodwin; 
c. Grace, Dora, Bertha, William, 
Jessie; ch. Presbyterian; o. farm- 
er (helped put telegraph line in 
Garden Grove). 

YOUNG, WILLIAM —b. 1854, 
Decatur co., Iowa; p. John and 
Judy; o. farmer and co. treas.; w. 
Nervesta Edwards; ch. Baptist; c. 
Leualla, Nora, Carrie, Frederick, 
Martha; 1. Mason, I. O. O. F.* 


*Margaret Edwards, Alice Ramsey, J. EH. Leeper, Sr., Leo Duffield, and 
Emma Marks have given me indispensable assistance in gathering facts for 


many of these biographies. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Allen Scott, first white settler, came to Decatur county. Sac and 

Pottawattamie tribes wintered here. 

Other settlers followed Scott, thought they were in Missouri. 

Slavery prevailed among first settlers. 

Wild deer, turkeys, and other game was pentiful. 

Oxen were used as draft animals. 

Clothing was made from buckskin and homespun cloth. 

Nearest post office was Princeton, Missouri. 

Decatur county was obtained from Indians by treaty. 

Mormons settled place they named Garden Grove. 

First post office started by Allen Scott, called Nine Eagles. 

First school taught by Mrs. Enos Davis, Garden Grove. 

Boundary dispute settled in favor of Iowa. 

L. Ujhazy settled new Buda on ground near present town of 

Davis City. 

Decatur county was organized. 

First meeting of the Board of County Commissioners—Josiah Mor- 

gan, William Hamilton, and Asa Burrell, Henry B. Noston, clerk. 

The first order was one allowing Andrew Still $30 for acting as 

organizing sheriff. County divided into four townships: Garden 

Grove, Morgan, Burrell, and Hamilton. 

First marriage license issued to Henry Hall and Eliza Ann Ewing. 

Madarasz, Majthenyi, Drahos and Varga, Hungarian exiles, settled 

at New Buda. 

First district court convened at house of Daniel Moad. Judge, 

Wm. McKay; Clerk, Daniel Moad; Sheriff, John J. Stanley. 

First case, suit for divorce, John Blades vs. Maria Blades. 

Decatur City laid out and the county seat located there. 

First courthouse, 20x22 feet and 14 feet high, built of hewed logs 

by John J. Stanley for $375 at Decatur. 

One of first doctors, Samuel C. Thompson, came to county. 

vi eet election county seat was changed to Independence 
eon). 

Westerville post office started. Van Wert was settled. 

Second. courthouse, 24x40 feet and two stories high, was built 

of brick by Arnold Childers and F. Parsons for $1700. 

Number of townships increased to 16. Pleasanton laid out. Leon 

platted. 

Davis City laid out. 

First jail built of logs, cost $1800. 

Poor farm started. 

First National Bank of Leon, John Clark, president. 

Second courthouse burned. 

Third courthouse built. 

Third courthouse blown up. 

Tuskeego started. Lamoni laid out. 

Weldon and LeRoy laid out. 

Grand River laid out. 

Present jail built at cost of $12,000. 

Graceland College founded. 

Present courthouse built. 
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